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exandra Ware 
Artistic—Sanitary—Durable 


@ Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware 1s designed to please the eye of the man or woman in whom the 
artistic sense hae “reached its growth,” but Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware is designed as well to 
elevate and educate the tastes of those who, while ambitious, have not reached the highest standard of 
discernment and appreciation of artistic effect. Standard DEAL Alexandra Ware installed in the home 
has a refining influence. It is an inspiration to the “ gentle folk” ideal—in old and young. 

@ Standard IDEAL Alexandra Ware emphasizes the artistic, but exemplifies with a double emphasis that 
which is more vital to the furnishings of a bathroom, and that is the absolute sanitariness of it—every turn 
in the process of its manufacture has this as the object. 

@ Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware is a high grade cast iron porcelain enamelled product made by a 
patented process—cast in two parts, allowing an air chamber between the outer and inner shells, which 
permits of perfect ventilation. It is enamelled inside and outside by an enamelling process so perfect and 
80 acientifically prepared that it gives a glossy smoothness of purest white, and is more perfect than marble 
Moisture will not soften or corrode it—so perfect is the surface that grease cannot grip it, nor will foreign 
matters or germs cling to it. Standard JDEAL Alexandra Ware combines the artistic and the impregnable 
elements of durability in a perfectly sanitary product, and is the only bathroom furnishings you should 
consider installing, because it is the best produced anywhere in the world. 


@ Write for Booklet, “ARTISTIC SANITATION IN THE HOME.” 


The Standard Sdeal Company 
Limited 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS: 


119 King St., E 42-44 Beaver Hall Hill 76-82 Lombard St. 
Toronte Montreal Winnipeg 
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when the appetite needs to be coddled with fresh fruits that nourish 
and strengthen without disturbing the digestion. There is nothing 
so deliciously satisfying as 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


With Strawberries and Cream 


and nothing so easy to prepare. No cooking or baking—no culinary skill 

required. Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. It is bet- \ 
ter than the white flour dough of ordinary shortcake because it contains 
the whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and baked. The porous shreds 
take up the fruit juices, presenting them to the palate with all the full, rich 
aroma of the natural berry. 




















Heat one or more Shredded Wheat Biscuits in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness; then cover with strawberries (or other berries) and serve with 
milk or cream, adding sugar to suit the taste. 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. - Niagara Falls, Ontario | , 4 


Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St., East 
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The Craving for Sweets 


is a natural and healthy one 
in normal children. 


“E.DS.” BRAND 
PRESERVES 


and 
JAMS 


Contain no 
Preservatives 


and any amount of 
them cannot hurt 
your youngsters. 
Most tempting for 
breakfast or in the 
invalid’s diet. 
“E.D.S.” goods are 
put up right on their 
native ground, 
straight from the 
garden or orchard 
and are at their best. 


‘o* E. D. SMITH etc. 
WINONA, ONT. 


AGENTS: 
N, A. Hill, 25 Front St. E., Toronto; W.H. Dunn, Montreal: Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg 
R. B, Colwell, Halifax, N.S.: J. Gibbs, Hamilton 
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NEXT MONTH 


JULY MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 














The July number of MacLean’s Maga- 
zine will combine national and outing 
features to suitably mark the anniver- 
sary of Confederation and the rapid de- 
velopment of the Dominion. National 
articles of political and historic interest 
will be introduced, as also some sketches 
caleulated to show the wide extent and 
varied possibilities of the country. The 
combination should direct attention to 
national problems, and give Canadians 
a new conception of the privileges and 
responsibilities of their citizenship. 


An Historical Incident 


Among the interesting historical and 
national features mention might be 
made of ‘‘A Legend of the War of 
1812,’’ in which is related an incident 
of much historical interest and import- 
ance—an incident concerning the Battle 
of Stoney Creek, in which the Cana- 
dians routed the American invading 
forces. New ground: in this connection 
is broken, and the story which is told, 
together with numerous illustrations, 
will shed a new light on the ecireum- 
stances leading up to and surrounding 
this famous battle. Appearing as _ it 
will in July, the article will be most 
timely, and will, no doubt, be widely 
read throughout the Dominion. 





Monumenting Canada 


During recent months we have been 
running articles relative to the Cana- 
dian West, describing the extent and 
presenting the wonderful possibilities of 
the country. Undoubtedly transporta- 
tion is the greatest problem; to that end 
the probable new routes of commerce 
have been featured. Reference has been 
made to the Hudson’s Bay railway, the 
Georgian Bay canal, the waterway from 
Winnipeg west, and, in this issue, to 
the possibilities of the Panama Canal 
from the viewpoint of Canadian com- 
merece. Still another article will appear 


next month under the title, ‘*‘ Monu- 
menting Canada,’’ telling of the exten- 
sive work of the International Boundary 
Surveys. It will open up a new ecoun- 
try in picture and story—a country 
which may some day dominate a Domin- 
ion and shape the policies of a nation. 


The Publicity Movement 


No movement in recent years has 
found more favor among the great 
cities in America than that known as 
the ‘‘ Publicity Movement.’’ Cities have 
spent thousands of dollars in a strenu- 
ous struggle for trade and industries. In 
many ot the large centres experts have 
been engaged to direct the campaigns 
in order that the appropriations avail- 
able might be utilized to the best ad- 
vantage. Thus it is that a new ‘‘pro- 
fession’’ has been created embracing 
the Industrial or Publicity Commis- 
sioners. The scope of the movement in 
Canada, some of the features which 
have marked its progress, the men who 
are prominently identified with it in 
Canadian cities, and its possibilities for 
usefulness are all reviewed in an exeel- 
lent article which is scheduled for our 
July number. 


Fiction Offerings 


In this issue there are again seven 
short stories, the same number as for 
some months past. This constitutes a 
liberal offering in fiction, particularly 
when the writers include such names as 
Jack London, O. Henry, Rose Hender- 
son, and John Reed Scott, who have ap- 
peared continuously in the best Ameri- 
“an magazines. Of the Canadian writ- 
ers, readers of the magazine are already 
familiar with the quality of Miss Camp- 
bell’s and Mr. Pabke’s stories, as also 
of the stories of Mr. Cahn, who special- 
izes in Jewish characters. An offering 
of this quantity and quality certainly 
costs money, but is worth it. 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
























































































































“93” HAIR TONIC © | 


y Two Sizes, soc. and $1.00 ( 














Keeps scalp and hair clean -promotes hair health ' 


Your Money Back if it Doesn’t 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The jexalt Stores 


They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 














UNITED DRUG CO.. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA 


COPYRIGHT, 1910. UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
nN — —_———— _— 
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DEVOTED TO 


TOPICS OF TIMELY INTEREST 











Working Fall Fairs 


The ‘‘Fall Fair’’ season is not here 


yet. But it soon will be, and in any 
event exhibition directors are already 
on the look-out for ‘‘thrillers.’’ The 


publie, whether it likes the practice or 
not, certainly submits willingly to tne 
humbugging business almost every yerr 
at most fall fairs. ‘This is not to say 
that the main features and attractions 
are not highly commendable; as a mat- 
ter of faet they have steadily grown in 
the estimation and patronage of the 
publie from year to year. But there are 
few of the small town or rural fairs in 
Canada which are not at least occasion- 
ally worked by sharpers. To be spect- 
fic, in our July number, we purpose gtv- 
ing a few instances of ‘* Working tlie 


Fall Fairs.’’ The article, which in the 
light of a humorcus exposure, makes 
really serious as well as highly enter- 


taining reading. 


Big Building Devices 


A month or two ago there appeared in 
MacLean’s Magazine a very fine article 
on the Big Buildings which were erected 
in Canada during the year 1911. The 
article was authoritative, and was wide- 
ly quoted. Next month the same writer, 
Mr. John Holt, will deal with another 
but equally interesting phase of the Big 
Building situation. In the course of a 
splendid article, which will be well illus- 
trated, he will tell of the modern me- 
thods, devices and machinery used in 
big building operations in Canada. The 
mass of interesting and practical in- 
formation which is disclosed in this 
connection will be a revelation to many 
readers. The building industry, particu- 
larly in the big construction contracts, 
has made truly wonderful advances in 
recent years. 


Other July Topics 


Amone the other topies slated for 
treatment in July are ‘‘Outdoor Play- 
grounds,’’ ‘*‘What the Motor Boat is 


Doing for Canada,’’ a charaeter sketeh 
of a prominent Canadian, Dr. Marden‘s 
inspirational talks, a financial artiele, 
business articles, and an article of par- 
ticular interest to women readers of the 
magazine. In August it is expected 
that Mr. Amy, whose article, ‘‘ Across 
Newfoundland,’’ appears in this issue, 
will ishermen,”’ 
this month 
Sport,’’ will 
“The Jews in 


** Labrador 
MecAree, 


Business in 


write of 
while Mr. 
treats ‘‘ Big 
eonelude his 
Canada.’’ 


who 


series on 


A Modern Magazine 


Quite recently there have been numer 
ous letters from readers commenting on 
the magazine. The criticisms are near- 
ly all favorable; where unfavorable we 


We are al- 


communica- 


endeavor to profit by them. 
vlad to 
tions, for they are the medium through 
which the popular fancy may be judg- 
ed. The issuing of a modern magazine 
is a difficult task. It can carry no news, 
its appeal must not be loeal, and its 
readers are varied in their tastes and 
demands. ‘To frame up a sehedule of 
contents from month to month 
will be national in and interest 
requires a highly organized working 
force. But with the organization which 
the MacLean Publishing Company pos- 


ways receive such 


whieck 
scope 


sesses, this is precisely what is being 
accomplished. Increased subseriptions 
and flattering references from all parts 
of the Dominion show that our efforts 
are appreciated. 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Muguazinue. 
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EDUCED to its simplest terms, the price of an article is 
the cost of material, labor of manufacture, transporta- 
tion, distribution, sale, and delivery—plus a profit on 


‘each of these. 


Let us take the ease of a fountain pen to show what price. 


First, the materials must be produced 
—the rubber in Para—the gold. in South 
Afriea or the Yukon—iridium in Siberia. 


Then all these must be transported to 
the factory. There the rubber is vul- 
canized into holders; the gold refined 
adn stamped into points; the iridium 


tipped on to the gold; and so on. 


The labor operations on a fountain 
pen run well over the hundred mark, and 
expensive machinery is required for al- 
most every one of them. 


Manufacturing completed, the pens 
are sold to jobbers and retailers—trans- 
ported hundreds and thousands of miles. 
And profits are taken step, 
remember that. 


at every 


After the wholesale distribution, the 
retail sale is made—delivery completed, 


and the pen at last put to its destined 
use. 


Suppose you have paid $2.50 for one 
of the standard well-known’ fountain 
pens. Do you begin to realize what an 
imposing number of things that $2.50 
has paid for? Haven’t you a pretty 
clear idea that, if these operations were 
applied to the making of one single pen, 
it would break an oil magnate.to buy it? 


Is it not pertectly plain that Quantity 
controls price by one of the simplest of 
natural laws? 


Para rubber by the shipload—gold 
and iridium by pounds instead of milli- 
grammes—labor of thousands organized 
and directed—transportation in ear lots 
—and sales by the million—to every 
schoolboy, stenographer, business man — 
to every one who writes. 


It is all this gigantic expenditure, divided by the countless 
units of millions of sales, that makes it possible to buy a foun- 


tain pen for $2.50. 
of the unit. 


The more sales, the smaller becomes the cost 


We know that Advertising has raised Quality. 


We know it has standardized prices. 


And now we see that Advertising increases sales, shortens 


the road between producer and consumer—and lowers prices. 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Horrockses’ 


“IDEAL” FABRICS 


Made by the Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated Longcloths and Sheetings 


Have been awarded the certificate 
ot the 


INCORPORATED INSTITUTE 
OF HYGIENE 





THE LANCET (England) as “Safe.” 


“Very desirable.” 





As a guarantee of quality the name 
“ HORROCKSES” is printed on the 
selvedges of the FLANNELETTES, and 
“HORROCKSES’ IDEAL” on the 
selvedges of the “IDEAL” FABRICS. 


FROM,LEADING DRAPERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


HORROCKSES 


MANCHESTER and LONDON, Eng. 








FLANNELETTES AND 


They were described by the CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE appointed by the BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT as having “Resisted flame very well,” and by 


They are made with the closely-woven foundation, 
and short, close nap, which 7/E LANCET deems so 


McL.M. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





magazine, with a national circulation. 





The ideal medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
Advertisements in the Classified Departments of 
MacLean’s Magazine will be read throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver, 
besides by thousands in United States and England. This great market of buyers can be 
reached at the small cost of four cents per word. Forms close 1st of preceding month. 








AUTHORS. 
NOVELS AND STORIES PLACED WITH BRIT- 
ish papers and publishers at highest prices. Authors 
are invited to submit specimens of their Literary 
work (with 1s. in lieu of postage) to The Empire 
Literary Agency, 70, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Cireus, London, E.C., England. 








BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ART STUDIES—PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C., 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 


MAIL COURSES in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Ma- 
triculation, Civil Service. Write for Catalogue. 
DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. J. V. 
Mitchell, B.A.. Principal. 








FOR PERFECT COMPLEXION USE CREME DE 
DIAND. Positively removes pimples and black- 
ya $1. MADAM YVONNE, Box 351, Vancouver. 


a 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS—Short, sim: 
ple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, Toronto 
and Ottawa. 


HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
MAKE and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 
— CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
oronto. 


YOU DON’T BUY A NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
—it pays for itself. Saves money. Prevents mis- 
takes. We can prove it. National Cash Register 
Co., 285 Yonge St., Toronto. 




















POSTAL STAMPS. 





MATRICULATION—THE DOORWAY TO THE 
professions—the first step towards becoming a 
doctor, lawyer, minister, civil engineer, electrical en- 
gineer, etc.—is matriculation. You must pass this 
examination before you can begin your college 
course. We fit you at home in spare time. Write 
for full particulars. Canadian Correspondence Col- 
lege, Ltd., Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. 


SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABRREVI 
ated Longhand. ‘Tried and approved by thousands. 
Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















CAMERAS. 


KODAKS—C. P. Goerz, Lenses, ete. Huttig & Son, 
Metal Camera, in a class by themselves. Send for 
catalogue and No, 21 bargain list. Sole Canadian 
representative, R. F. SMITH, Montreal Photo Sup- 
ply. Montreal. 





Fi ese , LEGAL. ; 
NICHOLS & SAVARY. Solicitors. Calgary. Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTERS 
Annapolis Reyal. 


REGINA, SASKA'TCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage secur- 
ed for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE OR 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur) 
South Fort Geerge. B. C. 


MACKENZIE, BROWN, THOM & McMORRAN-—~ 
MACKENZIB, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackensie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo. W. Brown. Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y. MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina. Sask. Cable address, “Macroen,” 
Regina. A BC Code. 


MASSAGE TREATMENT. 




















MASSAGE—FACIAL AND BODY—MRS. MATTIE 
gives treatment. 15 Bloor St. East, near Yonge 
Toronto. ‘ 





Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 





STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMPS CoO., Toronto, Canada. 














PRINTING. 


CHEAPEST PRINTER ON EARTH—BOOKLETS, 
Catalogues, Price Lists, Handbills, and any other 
fine printing at fiercely competitive prices. Russell 
Smart Advertising Agency, 40T, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, England. 





PRICK TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100, also a full line of Windew Cards. 
Send for Sample and Circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 











SITUATIONS VACANT. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
log, which will show you the enormous profits you 
can make and the independent and remunerative 
business you could build up by taking advantage 
of the proposition we can make you. The McCreery 
Manufacturing Company. 740 Door St.. Toledo. Ohio. 


AUTOMOBILE SALES MANAGER WANTED—TO 
establish his own agency in cities where we are not 
represented. No capital required, except ability to 
purchase demonstrating car. Best references de- 
manded. Carhartt Automobile Corporation, 479-487 
Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 











SPECIAL. 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by writers of successful 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if avail- 
able. Washington only place to secure copyright 
H. Kirkus, Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, Washington, D.C. 
—=— 








~~ 


SALESMEN WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED FO S } 

townsite lots in divisional and ct en ae od 
along line of Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in est- 
ern Canada. Whole or part time. Liberal commis- 
sion. Money-making sideline for Salesman. Write 
to authorized agent, G. T. P. Railway, International 
Securities Co., Ltd., Somerset Building, Winnipeg, 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 


IQI2 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools—Colleges—Correspondence Schoole—Telegraph and Railroad Schools—Trade 
Colleges and Co-educational Institutions 


GIRL’S SCHOOLS. 








Albert College, Belleville, Ont. 

Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Balmy Beach College, 59 Beech Ave., Toronto. 
Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, Ont. 

Bishop Strachan School, 31 College St, Toronto. 
Branksome Hall, 592 Sherbourne St., Toronto. 
Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Rideau St., Ottawa. | 


Edgehill School for Girls, Windsor, N. 8. 

Havergal Ladies’ College, 354 Jarvis St., Toronto. 

Loretto Abbey, 403 Wellington West, Toronto. 

Moulton College, 34 Bloor East, Toronto. 

Miss Veal’s School, 651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 

Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

St. Agnes’ School, Belleville, Ont. 

St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Que. 

St. Margaret’s College, 144 Bloor St. East, Toronto 

Westminster College 

Ursuline College, Chatham, Ont. 

Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto. 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


Canadian Correspondence College, Temple Build- 
ing, Toronto. 

— of Lettering, Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 

Dominion Business College, College Street and 
Brunswick Avenue, Toronto. 

W. L. Evans’ School of Cartooning, 402 Kingsmore 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

—— Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 
x 

London School of Illustrating and Cartooning, 
Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L’Academie DeBrisay, Ottawa, Ont. 

Roumageon School of Physical Culture, 460 St. 
Lawrence Main, Montreal, P.Q. 

Shaw Correspondence School, 393 Yonge St., Tor- 
onto. 

Tutorial and Correspondence College, 522 Pender 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. 





CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 


Brantford College of Music, Brantford, Ont. 

Hambourg Conservatory of Music, 100 Gloucester 
St., Toronto. 

London Conservatory of Music, 374 Dundas St., 
London. 

Peterboro Conservat. of Music, Peterboro, Ont. 

Toronto College of Music, 12-14 Pembroke St., 


Toronto. 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, College St., Tor- 
onto. 





UNIVERSITIES 








Royal Victoria College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal, 
P.Q. 





BOYS ’SCHOOLS 





Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Albert College, Belleville, Ont. 

Bishops College School, Lennoxville, Que. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Lakefield Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ont. 

Lower Canada College, C. S. Fosbery, Headmas- 
ter, Montreal. 

Loyola College, 68 Drummond St., Montreal. 

Mount St. Louis Institute, 144 Sherbrooke Street, 
East, Montreal. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Ridley College, St. Catharines, Ont. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N. B. 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, P. Q. 

St. Alban’s School, Brockville, Ont. 

St. Alban’s School, Weston, Ont. 

St. Andrew’s College, North Rosedale, Toronto. 

St. Clement’s College, Eglinton, Ontario, 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, Ont. 

St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. Michael’s College, 50 St. Joseph St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont. 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Ont. 





BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Alma College, Commercial Dept., St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

British America Business College, Toronto. 

Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, 393 Yonge St., Toronto. 

Dominion Business College, College Street and 
Brunswick Avenue, Toronto. 

Miss Graham’s Business College, 109 Metcalfe 
Street, Montreal. 

Practical Business School, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Toby’s Business College, Waco, Texas. 





TRADE SCHOOLS. 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb. 
Toronto Auto Inst., 189 Church St., Toronto. 





SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY 


Central School of Telegraphy, Youge and Gerrard 
Streets, Toronto. 

Dominion School of Telegraph, 91 Queen E., Tor- 
onto. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont. 

Art Association, Montreal 

Canadian Polyglot Institute, Kent Building, Tor- 
onto. 

L’Academie De Brisay, Bank St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Margaret Eaton School of Literature and Expres- 
sion, North Street, Toronto. 

Mysto School of Magic, 80 Parkway Avenue, Tor- 
onto. 

School of Mental Control, Woodstock, Ont. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Examinations 


A r te June 17th to 22nd 
Lai by. Bie. os od "aes Thee Sem > & MU Tt J Applications must be 
2 ni ro, Ad Pt 4, IR ae lis ime a — roe in on or before May 

t finns i 554) |, 15th. 


CPi if Way ieee Conservatory Resi- 

| Mrusnentiy PF p ; dence for young lady 

; students is being 

greatly enlarged and 

~ will be ready for 

; opening September 
2nd. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Year Book, 170 pages, 
EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director mailed on application 
Special Calendar for School of Expression 


sefagttl 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’s all we want to know 


Now we will notgive youany grand prize Westminster College - 7 Coronto 


ora lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. A Decident and Bar Sobact tar Giste 


Nor do we claim to make you rich in a , . ; 
week. But if you are anxious to develop Situated opposite Queen's Park, Bloor St. West 


yourtalent with a successful cartoonist, so you Every Educational facility provided- Puvils prepared 

can make money, send a copy of this picture a Senior ree eepee app Art and Physical 
with Gc in stamps for portfelio of cartoons and - ucatson. ee ee — , 
sample lesson plate and let us explain. John A. 1 gw ey K.O. MRS. 5 Fah ~~" ae 
THE W.L. EVANS CHUOL OF CARTOONING P 

402 Kindmoore Bldg... Cleveland, O. 
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Brantford Conservatory of Music, 
Brantford, Ont. 
Affiliated with Teaching College of the Western University, 
London, Ont. A thorough course in all musical subjects. A 
limited number of residential students, Handsome Recital 
Hall and Pipe Organ. Experienced Faculty, 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 
President—Rev. Dean Wright, M.A. 
Musical Directorate—W. Norman Andrews, Dip. Leip. 
Frederick C. Thomas, L.R.AM,, A.R.C.O 








WESTBOURNE 
Residential and Day School 
for Girls 
340 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. 

Write for Prospectus to the 
Principal, 

Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 


























“EDGEHILL” LORETTO ABBEY 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, N.S. WELLINGTON PLACE - TORONTO. ONT 
The Bishops of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Patrons. Miss : EMER 

Gena Smith, Lady Principal. Gold Medal, 1908-1910, from the An institution for the education and refinement of 
Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, London, England young ladies Religion no obstacle to admission, 


Three pupils matriculated third, fifth and ninth McGill 1910 
examinations. Domestic Science Department. Perfect Sanitary 


Oonditions. Earter term begins April3rd, 191%. For Calendar ° 
apply to REV. H. A. HARLEY, M.A., Secretary. The Lady Superior 


For particulars apply 














Che Margaret Eaton School | London Conservatory of Music and School 
North St., of Elocution, Limited. 
Of Literature and Expression Toronto. 954 Dundas St. 


LONDON, ONT 


f Handsome New Premises, Efficient Staff of Teachers, 
Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. Up-to-Date Methods. 


Write for our Curricalam, 


Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. F. Linforth Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. 








English Literature, French, German, Physical Cul- 
ture, Voice Culture, Interpretation, and Dramatic Art. 

















Havergal Ladies’ College 





Principal, MISS KNOX JARVIS ST., TORONTO 
HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL Thorough education 
COLLEGE HEIGHTS, TORONTO on modern lines, Pre- 


parations for honou 
A Second Junior School is situated at No. 51 St. Clair Avenue, under the matriculation and 
direct supervision of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists in Junior School other examinations 
Teaching and in Languages, for the convenience of pupils residing north i oe a ae 
of Bloor St. Large Playing Grounds of three and one-half acres—cricket, Selene ‘ emenstanionn 
tennis, basketball, hockey and skating. Gymnasium, Outdoo 
For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply|tofthe Bursar. Games, Skating Rink 
R. MILLICHAMP, Hon. Sec.-Treas. Swimmi ng Bath 
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HE ‘STEP 


towards a good salary 
is through the doorway of the 
Central Business College, 
Toronto. Write for the handsome 
Catalogue we issue and arrange to 
step up through our assistance.We 

come to you with Home Study Courses 
in'Business Shorthand and all Commercial 
Subjects,if you cannot cometous. Address 


W. H. SHAW, President 
391 Yonge St., Toronto 


Branksome Hall 


592 SHERBOURNE STREET, TORONTO 
(Four Doors South of Bloor) 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Hon. Principal— Principal— 

MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ. M.A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well 
equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efticient staff. Outdoor 
games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthy locality. Primary schol 
for day pupils. For Prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY 








. JEROME'S COLLEGE 


BERLIN, ONTARIO 
Residential School for Boys and Young Men. 
COURSES 
Business, High-School, College Courses. 
New Buildings, hygienic equipments, private rooms, 
shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. 


running track auditorium. 
RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev.A. L. Zinger,C.B., Pres. 














ASHBURY COLLEGE 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. 
Many recent successes at R. M. C. a Universities. 
For Calendar apply 


Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 











5 
ST. MARGARET'S COLLECE 
TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls. 
(Founded ~ the late George Dickson, M.A., former principal 
pper Canada College, and Mra. Dickson. 
PRESIDENT, Mrs. George Dickson. PRINCIPAL, Miss J. E, Macdonald, B.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; Music; Art; Elocution; House- 
hold Science; Physical Education carefully directed. Large 








lawns and swimming bath. WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 








THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Is at the best along, rough process, but 
the exceptional assistance of a good business 
education has lightened the tasx and cleared 
away the obstacles. 

We educate young men and women for bus- 
iness positions and assist them to find situ- 
ations when qualified. The best recommenda- 
tion of the thoroughness of our institution is 
the unvaryi: g success of eur graduates. Here is 
your opportunity—grasp it. 


Catalogue ‘B’ wilibesent youon request 
BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Y.M.O.A. Bidg., Yonge 8t., Toronto 















































































“Making Steam” 
for the Other Fellow 


HE majority of workers are 
‘* stokers ’’—making ‘‘steam”’ to 
help sume other man win success. 


) JEHY not win success for yoursels 

and work your way to the top 

of your chosen trade or profession by 

sheer force of ambition? The I.C. S. 
can help you to do this. 

[F you are willing to spend a small part of 

your idle hours, gaining the knowledge 


that will put you ahead of your fellow 
workers, the I.C.S. will show you how. 


UST mark and mail the coupon and with- 

out further obligation on your part, 

detailed information will be sent you telling 
how the I, C. S. will lead you to success. 


Mark and Mail the coupon now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 































| Box 1094 SCRANTON, PA, | 

| Explain, withoucturther obligation on my part, <a 

I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X 

| Electrical Engineer Civil Service 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Bookkeeping 

| Telephone rapert Stenography & lype writing 
Architect Window Trimming 

| Building Contractor | Show Card Writing 
Architeetural Draftsman Lettering and Sign Painting 
Structural Fogineer Advertising 

| Concrete Construction Commereial Illustrating 
Mechan, Enginecr Industrial Designing 

| Mechanical Draftsman Commercial Law 
Civil Engineer Teacher 
Mine Superintendent I nelish Branches 

| Stationary Engineer Poultry Farming 

l Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture Spanish 
Automobile Kunning Salesmanship German 











| Name 


ew Occupation 


Street and No. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Gas Engines Chemist French | 
| 
| 
a 


City State 
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| Bishop Strachan School 


PORTY-SIXTH 
YEAR 
A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 
Full Matriculation Course. 


Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Principal: Miss WALSH. 
Vice-Principal: Miss NATION. 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 








Also 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 


A Branch Junior Day School 


Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 











staff. 





~ OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. 
Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 


Has an efficient 








ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


THE WELL-KNOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Splendidly situated, new gymnasium and athletic field, well 
equipped manual training department. 
Special preparation for entrance to Universities, R. M. C., 
and for business. 
Separate boarding houses for older and younger boys. 


| have taken 5 


IN 3 MONTHS.—‘“Last year I 

was obliged to pass the 1st yeur 

Latin at McGill. I had not taken 

this lunguage at the Univ., nor studied it before. 
After spending 2 months on your method and 3 
weeks on the authors I passed the exam. That is, 
in less than 3 months I covered the work that would 
yrs. at a High School.”—W. H. T., 








Ottawa. 
Latin, French, German, Spanish by mail. 


' L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, Bank St., OTTAWA. 


Full information from— 


REV. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Headmaster. 
ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Rothesay, N.B. 











| TRINITY 
COLLEGE 





eR 





Residential School 
for Boys 


Healthy Situation, 
proof Buildings. 


Fire- 





Extensive Playgrounds, 


large Gymnasium, Skating 


PORT HOPE, ONT. Rinks, Etc. 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College, and Business. Special attention given to 
younger boys. 

For calendar and all information, apply 
to the Headmaster 

Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 
PORT HOPE, - - ONTARIO 














Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? 
MISS GRAHAM’S Business College 
109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 
offers all the advantages of a special practical training. 


Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 


Open All the Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 


FRIENCH—_GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


Language Phone Method 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a for- 


_ , - eign language. You hear the living 
voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 


speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at a 
time. It is a pleasant, fascinating study: no tedious rules or mem- 
orizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practice during spare momemts orat convenient times, 
and in a surprisingly short time you speak, read and understand a 
new language. Send for interesting booklet and particulars. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
819 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Sireet, New York 


Special attention paid to copying for business men at 


MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 


COPYING OFFICES 


157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phone Maia 1714 
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can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per we 


system of personal individual lessons 


zines qualifies me to teach you. Send r 
your sketch of President Taft with 6c. 


plate, also collection of drawings showi 

possibilities for YOU. 

The Landon School of Illustrating A Cartoon 
1486 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers and maga- 


stamps and I will send you a test lesson 


ek 
by 


ne 
in 
ng 
° / All 
ing Bs : Pens 
; . may look 





alike, but 





St. Alban’s School O::.30 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys 
prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
life. For prospectus apply 


M. E. MATTHEWS, Head Master 





expert in- 

spection and 

wear show the 

real qualities, 
Esterbrook Pens — 
stand the test P7 

of constant use. id 
Their reputation ex- 
tends over half a 
century. Write for! 











1 AM A SCIENTIST 






The Key to,.Wealth 





OH 


For years I have made a specialty of the Development 
Mental and Physical Power. In my research I have dem« 


strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed.. I have scien 


tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result 
uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can a 


will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have 


never dreamed of. 
SEND ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINI 


WRITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER 


COST OF ADVERTISING, PRINTING, ETC., AND TI 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDE 


Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 
you? Address, DR. DUNN, Woodstock, Ontario. 






illustrated booklet. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N.J. 
THE BROWN BROS. LTD. 
51-53 Wellington St. W 

Canadian Agents, Toronto 


Steroro0 
| Steel Pens 


| 250 Style 


~ Et oR + - - - ” 
Ss RN Rae i be 
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of 
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OUR NEW 
MAIL COURSE 


Write E. WARNER, Instructor, S. C. School 
391 YONGE ST. TORONTO 


fogs 
VA il tae? is cheap but good—best 


published.Let us send you 
tet J particulars.Usesparetime 
and acquire a good hand. 







We want achancetocure every stammerer 
and stutterer. We want their names and 
addresses and ages as near as you know them. 
Send us all you know and we will mail you, 
free of all charge, a series of 26 wonderful 











Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. 


Complete musical training for professionals ad 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, 
Mark Hambourg and others. 


THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 


colored pest cards illustrating a trip around 
the world. Splendid for your album or to 
mail to your friends. At the same time 
you'll be doing a good turn tothe sufferers 
whose names you send us. Send 
the list to-day to 














100 GLOUCESTER STREET, :  : TORONTO | The Armottls > Berlin Ont Cas 





LOWER CAN 


MONTREAL 
Head Master 





For Boarders and Day Boys 


Boys prepared for the University and the 





F ; M A R.M.C., Kingston. 
G. > osbery, ° e Preparatory Junior and Senior Departments. 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residentiai and Day School for Boys. 
LOWER SCHOOLS. ( 


alendar sent on apniicatlon, 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


A complete, practical and thorough course of 

instruction prepared by and taught under 

the supervision of ONE OF AMERICA’S 

ABLEST WRITERS AND TUTORS. 
THE MAGAZINES GO BEGGING 

for bright interesting stories. This appeal 

is to you. 


Fill in name and address, cut out this ad. and mail 
today for particulars. 


Name + 
Address * 


SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
391-401 Yonge St., Toronto 





| 


| 


Do You Want a Good Position as a 


Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman 
Where You Can Earn From $1,000to $5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 


We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mail in six to eight weeks and our Free Em- 
ployment Bureau will assist you to secure a good 
position where you can earn good wages while you | 
learn. We cannot begin to supply the demard of leading | 
business houses in all parts of America for our students. 
If you want to enter the best paid, most independent | 

rofession in the world, write today for our handsome 

ree catalog, ‘‘A Knight of the Grip,”’ also testimonial 
letters from hundreds of students we have recently 
laced in good positions; list of positions now open, and 
ull particulars of the special offer we are now making 
new students. Address our nearest office. 

Dept. 254 National Salesmen’s Training Association 
(bicago Wew York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Toronto | 





O 





These desks are comfortable and strong. 
of the mind for study. 


Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal! Militarv College. 


Summer Term commences April 9th, 1912. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A,, LL.D., Headmaster. 








If the schelars work at Paragon school desks you can notice 


A comfortable desk is very necessary to concentratio 
GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. — 


James Smart Manufacturing Co., Limited 


UPPER and 
F42 








Residential School for Boys 


RiIOLEVY COLLEOE 


Three fully equipped residences. The School won 
University scholarships in classics (1909) and in 
classics and mathematics (1910). Write for Catalogue. 
REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 
Ridley College St. Catharines, Ont. 








Eglinton, North 


ST. CLEMENT’S COLLEGE, Fétiston,, North 


A Residential and Day School for Boys 


Healthy situation with beautiful grounds and homelike surround- 

ings, large play ground, tennis lawn, rink, etc. Boys are prepared 

= the Universities, Royal Military College, The Navy and for 
usiness. 


For information apply to 
Rev. A. K. GRIFFIN, Principal, Eglinton, Ontaric 











ALWAYS ON TAP 


Absolutely Pure Safe Water 


The Babcock Germ Proof Filter is the 
only self-cleaning Filter in the world. 
Does not depend on 


HIRED HELP to keep 
it SANITARY. 


Made of Brass, entire- 
ly nickleplated. 


Two sizes $15,00 and 
$25.00. 


Capacity 20 to 45 gals. 
per hour. 


THE BABCOCK FILTER 
CO. Limited 


16 Toronto'Arcade. 
{'Torontod 










Write for Copy 
of Analytical 
Test by’s Gov- 
ernmentiAnal- 
yst. : 







r 


the difference immediately. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Let Me Show You How to Earn 
$3,000 to 710.000 a Year 





™ Real Estate Business 
NO CAPITAL NECESSARY 


If you are ambitious to better your condition—if you want to establish 
yourself in a splendid paying business requiring no capital—send me your 
name and address and I will mail you—free—a valuable 62-page prospectags 
explaining our system of money-making, without interfering with your 
present occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical scien- 
tific method of teaching by mail the 


Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 


Under our plan, we teach these big money-making branches. 
When youare thoroughly qualified to make a success of the business, 
we appoint you 


Special Representative 


This gives you a chance to identify yourself with the oldest and 
largest Co-operative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America- 
By our system you can—if you will—be making money in a few weeks 
without conflicting in any way with your regular work. Our Co-oper- 
ative Department will give you more choice, salable property to handle 
than any other concern in the world. So the sooner you investigate 
our plan, the sooner you will get your name on your own real estate 
signs and be ready for business. 








jJ. H. JOICE, President 


che ean 


as ees Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 


To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course in com- 
mercial law without cost. The instruction is indispensible to any 
man who wants to make his way in the business world. We 
teach you, free, everything you need to know to successfully 
meet legal problems that may arise in any business trans- 
action. And we also furnish you free legal advice whenever 
you require it. 


Send For This Book Now 


Our Big 62-Page Free Prospectus will prove of great interest and 
real value to anyone, but it is of vital importance to office employes, 8ales- 
men, agents, clerks, solicitors and others who are ambitious to enter the 
realms of better things in business, This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent, a spur to the laggard, and a stimulus to the ambitious. It 
deals with the great problems of business, and points the only sure way to 
the complete mastery of Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance, three of 











COUPON 


the mosv profitable branches of modern business, which have made many . 
millionaires and brought great prosperity to tens of thousands of active, The International Realty 
energetic men all over the land. Corporation, 


2556 Manhattan Building, Chicago 


Please send me, by return mail, 
your big 62-page Free Prospectus 
and oblige. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Don’t procrastinate. Act! Anything that is worth doing is worth 
doing promptly. Resolve to send for this big free. prospectus, and send for 
it right now, while the matter is before you. ‘‘l'll do it tomorrow” has 
been the grave of countless good intentions. ‘‘I’ll do it today’’ is the solid 
rock ©. which to build the only enduring success. 

Just clip the coupon, fill it out, sign and send today. By return mail 
os will receive free the invalua“le book, which to thousands of ambitious men 
as proved the key that opens tl.e door of great achievements in business. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORPORATION, = §f adaress......-.00.000 anansill 
2556 Manhattan Building, Chicago 


Name ..... stale apeanentacneesnenh 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Safe 6% Investment 


SECURED BY 


Downtown Chicago Building 


E own and offer First Mortgage Bonds in denom- 
inations of $500, $1,000 and $5,000, secured by the 
WESTMINSTER BUILDING, at the S. W. Cor. Monroe and 
Dearborn Sts., in the heart of the business section of Chicago. 


We recommend these bonds to your favorable consideration 
because— 
Ist—Of the attractive character 


of the security—a new modern office building 
in the principal banking district of Chicago. 


2d—The total issue is $750,000 
and the security is conservatively valued at 
$1,600,000—more than twice the amount of 
the bond issue. 


3d—The bonds are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed as to principal and inter- 
est by men whose net worth is_ several 
millions of dollars. 


4th—A conservative estimate 
places the net income from the building at 
three times the greatest annual interest 
charge and provides a large surplus for the 
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retirement of the bonds. 
5th—The bonds mature seri- — = 
reg ey Aegean a eee ; WESTMINSTER BUILDING = 
ally in two to fifteen years; the margin o ©. W. Gan, Mieenes end Mestiees Sa. = 
security increasing annually. A 16-story steel frame, fireproof Office Building = 
r . of the highest type of construction. (Sixteen stories = 

6th— These bonds are readily EB jhe — sf height under the revised Chicago = 

© oe. Oe uliding Code. — 
convertible, as it is and always has been our fe Occupying one of Chicago's most important 2 
. “h; : itiee usiness corners—opposite the First National Ban = 
custom to repurchase securities from our Suu Mitton tine Uke aed summa he oles = 
clients, when requested, at par and accrued large Chicago banks. One block from the Postoffice = 
interest, less the handling charge of 1%. a ee NS Soest, Cages gree = 


TT 
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7th—The bonds are recom- 
mended by S. W. STRAUS & CO., Mortgage and Bor.d Bankers in Chicago for thirty 
years. During that time no investor has ever lost a single dollar of 
principal or interest on any security purchased of us. 
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June 


Oh! radiant June! with lip of song, 
And eye of lucent light, 

Upon the air is borne along 
A breath of deep delight; 

The sky is fair and golden now, 
The woodlands sweet and clear, 

And fragrant-plumed flower-heads bow, 
For thou, fair June art here. 


Oh! joyous June! the birds, and flowers, 
And leaves of every tree, 

Admire thy perfect grace; this hour 
Draws each heart nearer thee; 

The careless clouds of morn, the stars 
Of silvery hue, the moon 

All strike one note, no discord jars 
Thy perfect anthem, June. 


Oh! blessed June! each bridal breeze 
Sings of a love divine, 

That first awoke the tender trees, 
And bade the sun to shine: 

Thou’rt faultless fair! Great loveliness 
To thee, dear June, is given, 

Thy wondrous heart proclaims the love 


Of Christ, the Lord of Heaven. 
—W. Aileen Ward. 
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The Effect of the Panama Canal 
on Canadian Commerce 


FAVORED BY ADVANTAGEOUS 


ERN CANADA WILL BE IN 


STRATEGIC POSITION, WEST- 


LINE WITH NEW HIGHWAYS 


OF WORLD TRAFFIC AND WILL PROFIT LARGELY 
BY EXPANSION OF COMMERCE RESULTANT ON 
SHORTER ROUTES AND WIDER MARKETS 


By Roy Fry 





expansion of its commerce. 





The Panama Canal, costing the United States $400,000,000 will be ready 
next year. What will be the effect of its opening on Canadian commerce? 
The supremacy of Canada’s natural strategic position, the probable changes 
in the world’s great trade routes, the resultant effect on Canadian commerce, 
and the facilities which Canada must provide to meet the new situation 
these are the outstanding features considered in this article. Stated in a 
line, the United States is really presenting Western Canada with an invest 
ment of $400,000,000 which will aid materially in its upbuilding and the 








WE ARE on the eve of the consummation 
of five centuries of effort to find or make 
a direct. westerly route from Europe to the 
Orient. The task which the oldest na- 
tions of Christendom essayed and failed to 
accomplish, is nearing completion at the 
hands of the youngest of nations. When, 
a vear or so hence, the Panama Canal 
shall be opened to the fleets and the mer- 
chant marine of the world, the dream of 
Columbus to sail from Spain to Cathay, 
with his prow ever pointing into the eye 
of the setting sun, will have become a pos- 
sibility. The dream of the centuries! 
What will it all mean for America and 
for Canada—the realization of this dream 





as embodied in the bi-section of a hemis- 
phere and the consequent modification 
and reversal of construction policies which 
will mark the development Ol) the Pacifie 
coast? America, already well advanced 
towards a mighty commercial destiny, 
will be aided enormously in its attain- 
ment by so gigantic a project—one which 
will rewrite the history of world transpor- 
tation in shorthand and create for this 
continent an entirely new _ situation, 
fraught with possibilities so vast as to fair- 
ly dazzle the mind. And Canada, with 
her unrivalled strategic position and her 
unsurpassed national wealth, to an extent 
greater than that of any other nation, 
21 
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will profit by the new era and the new 
times; indeed, it is doubtful if any other 
part of the world will be more profoundly 
influenced by the flow of trade resultant 
on a project which will revolutionize 
some aspect of the world’s commerce, and 
will change fundamentally those element- 
al economic conditions upon which rest 
the great movements of world politics. 

Little wonder then that it has been 
said, and with some degree of truth, that 
it would pay Canada to have dug the 
Panama Canal as a matter of dollars and 
cents, and that the United States, in com- 
pleting the undertaking and _ throwing 
open to the commerce of the world the 
new highway, is in reality presenting Bri- 
tish Columbia with an investment of 
$400,000,000. The more conservative of 
Canadians will be disposed to challenge 
the accuracy of such an estimate. Yet it 
may well be said that few of us, even those 
on the Pacific coast, actually realize 
the potential possibilities involved; in 
order to grasp more clearly their signifi- 
cance and to measure more closely their 
application to western conditions, it is but 
necessary to consider the advantages of- 
fered. Beyond . question the Panama 
Canal will mean millions to Canadian 
commerce. 


CANADA'S NATURAL STRATEGIC POSITION. 


The consideration of the advantages 
which the Panama Canal will offer to this 
country should be approached by some 
reference to Canada’s natural strategic 
position of unrivalled supremacy. If, as 
has been said, “a goodly part of the fu- 
ture history of the world is to be written 
by those countries around and_ within 
the Pacific ocean, and that the sum total 
of economic value to the world’s shipping 
which will be created by the Panama 
Canal will be something quite beyond any 
human foresight or computation,” it fol- 
lows that incredible riches are destined to 
flow into, and be developed in, those coun- 
tries occupying the Western coast of North 
America which have good harbors, dock- 
ing facilities, defences, a merchant mar- 
ine and an adequate navy. Among the 
countries occupying this strategic position 
none has better natural advantages than 
those possessed by British Columbia, 
whose “long deep fords cleave the contin- 
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ent, often for nearly a hundred miles, in 
the partially submerged transverse valleys 
which cut the coast range. ‘These likewise 
have their arms reaching among the hills, 
and indeed, if the fancy be permitted, all 
the members of a centipede. Lying along 
that marvellous coast are landlocked har- 
bors, and nooks and corners, and cubby- 
holes, and culs-de-sac, afloat where all the 
navies of the world might be hidden away 
from everything but an All-seeing Scru- 
tiny. ‘To all intents and purposes these 
inlets and inland channels and water-ways 
are as navigable rivers. Back of them, the 
stream and waterfall and glacier; behind 
these, inexhaustible resources of Nature 
awaiting the call of industry.” Indeed, it 
is held that the whole coast of the British 
Columbian mainland is one vast land- 
locked harbor, and that the islands will 
furnish more when wanted. Moreover, 
every mile of this coastline is related to 
the Panama Canal, New Asia and the New 
Pacific. With natural advantages of so 
signal a character, Western Canada, pro- 
vided enterprise is shown in furnishing 
the essential facilities which have been 
enumerated, should play no secondary 
part in the conquest of commerce which 
will be waged on the new trade routes 
which will centre around its coast, with 
the opening of the Panama Canal, which 
will be a signal for all the great nations 
to rush in and struggle for supremacy. 


NEW ROUTES AND WIDER MARKETS. 


The new routes of travel will mean new 
fields of commerce for Canada, particular- 
ly for the Canadian West, which will be 
put as close to the great markets as Chi- 
cago and Montreal are now. In the course 
of a recent address before the Royal Col- 
onial Institute at London, Dr. F. B. Vroo- 
man, detailed these new routes and the 
markets they will open, in this graphic 
picture: “Take your map of the Western 
hemisphere. Draw your lines from New 
York to Valparaiso; from Victoria to New 
York; from Liverpool to Yokohama. 
Make Panama the hub of your commercial 
wheel. Number the trade routes which 
centre there to diverge again. You will 
see at a glance that, not only is a new day 
dawning for Central America and for the 
North of South America, and for the 
West coast of North America, but for 





















some other far away lands as well. You 
will see new trade routes which the. logic 
of events will lay out where never before 
they have been possible. Here is a brand- 
new ocean waterway to be. It will bring 
the Hudson and the Mississippi, the Orin- 
oco and the Amazon, but little more than 
a possible week’s sail from the Pacific 
Ocean ; and it will bring the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean Sea, with their 
— seaports and with their vast resoure- 

s, within a few days of it. The mouth of 
the Mississippi—and that means an in- 
creasing share of the trade from the larg- 
est and economically most important 
single area in the world, the great interior 
plain of North America in both the Unit- 
ed States and Canada—will for purposes 
of commerce, be brought 581 miles nearer 
Valparaiso, Shanghai and Vancouver, 
Sydney and Wellington, Melbourne and 
Honolulu. Jamaica and the British pos- 
sessions of the West Indies will be thrown 
across the very highways of world com- 
merce and world progress. The whoie 
shipping from Boston and New York to 
British Columbia ports will be shortened 
by 8,415 miles; from Victoria to Liver- 
pool by 6,046 miles. At the present time 
British Columbia vessels sail but little far- 
ther, going to Liverpool than to New 
York, because they must sail round the 
most Eastern-most point of Brazil (Per- 
nambuco), which is almost equi-distant 
from these two ports on either side of the 
Atlantic. But Colon, on the Cana!, is -+f,- 
720 miles from Liverpool and but 1,961 
miles from New York. a commercial ad- 
vantage of 2,759 miles in favor of the 
nited States—if she on!y had the ships.” 

From the viewpoint of Canadian com- 
merce, Dr. Vrooman’s outlook on the 
changes which will be effected in the 
world’s trade routes is altogether favorable. 
It may, however, be the part of wisdom 
to view the pending changes with caution. 
very new trade route causes changes in 
the world’s commerce, so that in regard 
to the Panama Canal the only question is 
involved in the form which the changes 
will take. English and German steam- 








ship companies are said to have been in- 
vestigating the possibilities of the Canal 
and contemplating the arrangement of 
new services, but it is possible, according 
to Herr Ballin, the director-general of the 
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Hamburg-American Line, to attach too 
much significance to these reports. In his 
opinion the Canal, insofar as new routes 
and wider markets are concerned, will 
mean a great deal to the general trade of 
the world, and especially for that of the 
United States with the west coast of 
South America, as it will afford a much 
shorter route from Atlantic to Pacific 
ports, but he adds, “there is no occasion 
to exaggerate the importance of the chang- 
es which will be brought about. The new 
trade route will not open up entirely new 
countries to the commerce of the world; 
but will merely bring regions that are al- 
ready partly developed into closer touch 
with North America and Europe.” 
Nevertheless it would seem that the 
ereat steamship companies of the world 
are preparing for a readjustment of routes. 
The North German Lloyd steamship line 
announces that it will establish direct. ser- 
vice through the canal between Bremen 
and San Francisco at passenger and 
freight rates identical with those of its 
Bremen-New York line. The Hansa, an- 
other German line, will make Tacoma its 
terminal. The Belgians have their minds 
set on a line to Portland. One Japanese 
line will run eleven steamers of eight or 
ten thousand tons each, between Yoko- 
hama and New York. Another Japanese 
line will run to Brazil. The Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha is constructing five ships to 
run to Europe and the United States, and 
Vancouver reports that the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company, the biggest shipping 
enterprise in the world, will enter its port 
as soon as traffic arrangements via_ the 
Panama Canal are such that the big steam- 
ship companies can put on regular servic- 
es, establishing a direct line between Van- 
couver and other Pacific coast ports with 
Great Britain, via the West Indies. 
Freights from the West coast destined for 
Atlantic coast ports will be transferred at 
Colon, as the company has several services 
along the Atlantic coast. Nor is that all. 
Reports to be presented at the Internation- 
al Congress of Navigation to be held short- 
ly at Philadelphia indicate how great an 
advantage the Panama Canal will be to 
the American continent in the race for the 
rich trade of the Far East. The distance 
from New York to Yokohama will be re- 
duced as against the Suez route by no less 
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than 3,322 leagues. When it is realized 
that the Panama Canal will admit ships 
that are much larger and therefore more 
economical as carriers than can possibly 
go through the Suez Canal, and that this 
advantage is gained by the entire Ameri- 
can continent, it is seen how important a 
problem this becomes. The great devel- 
opment of the Dutch Indies, of Japan 
after the war, and the awakening of China, 
the opening up for foreign trade of the 
Manchuria, a rich country of an immense 
superficial area, are indications demon- 
strating that the commerce between Eur- 
ope and the countries situated in the far 
side of the Suez Canal will undergo a very 
rapid change. Indeed, the Suez Company 
fully realizes the menace of the Panama 
Canal to its interests. It is insisted by 
Prince d’Arenberg, president of the Suez 
Canal Company, that “the Panama Canal 
will be a complement rather than a com- 
petitor of the Suez Canal,” yet it 1s a note- 
worthy fact that he also points out that 
the opening of the Panama Canal necessi- 
tates that the Suez Canal be improved “‘s 
as not to be behindhand in the march of 


progress,” TY 


EFFECT ON CANADIAN COMMERCE. 


Having thus noted Canada’s strategic 
position and outlined the markets which 
will be brought into closer proximity with 
the Western seacoast by the new waterway, 
let us consider briefly what advantages are 
likely to accrue to Canadian commerce. 

When the Panama Canal is opened the 
commerce between the provinces of Bri- 
tish Columbia and Alberta and possibly 
Western Saskatchewan and the European 
continent will no longer be water and rail 
commerce across the continent, but will be 
almost exclusively water- borne. By pro- 
viding a cheap means of transportation for 
Alberta’s cattle and grain and British Col- 
umbia’s lumber, salmon, and fruit to Eur- 
ope, the Panama Canal will improve the 
position of every farmer, rancher, lumber- 
man, fruit-grower and fish-canning estab- 
lishment within a thousand miles of any 
of the exporting centres on the Pacific 
coast. The canal route to Europe will 
have the great advantage of being an all- 
the-year- -round route, whereas the combin- 
ed rail and vessel route across the contin- 
ent labors under the disadvantage of froz- 
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en waterways that for five months in the 
year are useless. It is fairly certain that 
from December till May every year much 
erain will go to Europe by Pacific ports 
from points even in Saskatchewan Prov- 
ince too remote from St. John, Halifax, or 
Portland to make the long rail haul a 
profitable venture. It is said that freight 
rates between Liverpool and Vancouver 
across the continent will be materially 
diminished; also by way of Panama, 
which will halve the distance by way of 
Suez, and also by reason of the larger com- 
petition to be developed. It will practical- 
ly halve the present freight rate between 
Vancouver and the ports of the British 
Isles. According to one authority “Even 
now, with the present excessive rates over 
the Rockies, wheat may be shipped in 
winter from Calgary to Liverpool more 
cheaply than by the all-rail route to St. 
John, New Brunswick. The winter rates 
to Liverpool are four-tenths of a cent per 
bushel in favor of Vancouver from Cal- 
gary. The eastern route is blocked by ice 
five months in the year. The British Col- 
umbia route is open twelve months in the 
year. The Panama Canal will give the 
decided advantage to Vancouver all the 
year round. From Calgary to the head of 
Navigation on Lake Superior (Fort Wil- 
liam) is 1,260 miles. From Calgary to 
the port of Vancouver is 644 miles. It is 
now generally believed in the West by the 
shipping people that Vancouver will be 
the shipping port for the wheat of Alberta 
and Western Saskatchewan destined for 
Europe and the Southern States.” 

The traffic in grain alone will be an en- 
ormous consideration. The three prairie 
provinces produced upwards of three hun- 
dred millon bushels of grain last year and 
it apneare safe to predict, declares Sir Don- 
ald Mann, who has made a study of the 
Canadian Western situation in its relation 
to the Panama route, that in the not-dis- 
tant future they will produce a thousand 
million bushels of grain a year. James B. 
Goodwin, the financial editor of the Hearst 
newspaper svndicate, thinks by the time 
the Canal is opened, Western Canada 
ought to have enough wheat to ship out of 
Vancouver to make it necessary for at least 
one 20,000 ton grain vessel to sail from 
that port every day in the year. 











Nor is grain the only item. New mark- 
ets will be found on the Atlantic for Bri- 
tish Columbia lumber and paper. No 
doubt the greater demand will increase the 
price but the saving in freight will be sub- 


stantial. The present freight rates from 
Vancouver to Liverpool are sixteen dollars 
per thousand feet. The Canal will give 
British Columbia a rate of about eight dol- 
lars per thousand feet. This difference 
per thousand will add to the value of Bri- 
tish Columbia timber destined for Europe. 
It may be safely calculated that with the 
new markets which the Canal will open, 
and the lower rates, it will afford a lump 
increase in value to the 182,000,000 acres 
of merchantable timber of British Colum- 
bia of millions of dollars. 


But the commercial effect of the new 
water route on British Columbia promises 
to be still more marked. To again quote 
Dr. Vrooman in his instructive address: 
“British Columbia is destined to be a vast 
[mperial industrial workshop. While her 
agricultural and horticultural possibilities 
are far beyond what is generally supposed, 
British Columbia is, in natural resources 
and raw materials of industry, one of the 
richest areas on the globe. But above all 
is she rich in mechanical power—water- 
power and coal. These are about to be 
opened up and developed. Their develop- 
ment soon will be beyond computation, 
for, roughly speaking, there is not an in- 
vestment in British Columbia to- day which 
will not be directly increased in value by 
the new canal, but also much indirectly 
in the impetus given to development. This 
one thing—this canal—costing us noth- 
ing, will double, quadruple and*quintuple 
values out there in a few brief years. With 
easier access will come new trade, and new 
demands will create new products, and 
soon the innumerable water-powers of Bri- 
tish Columbia will start the wheels of a 
thousand new industries. The illimitable 
resources of the province will be opened 
up, developed, and utilized at home or 
shipped abroad. The value of every town 
lot and of every acre of land of the 395,- 
000 sq. miles of the province will be great- 
ly enhanced; town sites will be hewed out 
of the forests, and of the forests themselves 
every stick of wood of their 182 ,000,000 
acres of forest and woodland, will be in- 
creased in value directly, by reason of 
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cheaper shipping alone to the extent of 
several dollars per thousand feet, and in 
the items of lumber and wood pulp alone 
the Panama Canal will make as a free gift 
to British Columbia considerably more 
than the United States is spending on the 
whole canal. 

“The mines of British Columbia which 
have already produced over £70,000,000, 
will leap forward with renewed prosperity. 
Her fisheries, which have produced £21,- 
000,000, will be more extensively develop- 
ed and, let us hope, be made again a Bri- 
tish asset, since they are wholly in the 
hands of the Japanese, who not only send 
their earnings home to Japan, but are 
criminally wasteful in their methods. The 
coal deposits of the province, which are 
the most extensive in the world, will, with 
immense deposits of iron, be opened to the 
world’s markets. It is said that the coal 
fields of one small district in the Kootenay 
are capable of yielding 10,000,000 tons a 
year for over 7,000 years, and a new dis- 
trict has been discovered within the twelve- 
month which the Provincial Mineralogist 
told me on Christmas Eve was the most 
important economic discovery ever made 
in British Columbia, where there are 
known to be 1,000 square miles of the best 
of anthracite, and which is probably the 
richest known anthracite district in the 
new world west of Pennsylvania.” 

What will all of this mean to Canadian 
commerce? The answer is not far to seek; 
i, cannot mean other than a tremendous 
increase in inter-provincial and foreign 
trade and the rapid development of the 
Canadian West. 

It will stimulate inter-provincial trade 
in Canada because a large proportion of 
the traffic, particularly the heavy freight 
traffic, between eastern and western Can- 
ada, that now goes across the continent at 
high railway rates or, as in the case of non- 
perishable goods, finds its way around the 
Horn or across the Isthmus, where it must 
be taken from the steamer at the Atlantic 
side, loaded on cars, carried across and 
transferred to another steamer on the Pa- 
cific side, will be sent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seaboard by vessel when the 
Canal is available. It is estimated that for 
heavy freight, such as steel rails, the open- 
ing of the Panama route will cut the haul- 
age cost in two, and put Sydney into rela- 
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tively close touch with Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and Prince Rupert. While foreign 
trade is desirable, Canada should be ever 
mindful of her own inter-provincial trade. 
Speaking recently at New Westminster, 
Sir Donald Mann pointed out that every 
mile of railway that is built in the prairie 
provinces broadens their markets for lum- 
bering, farming and fishing industries and 
that when the Panama Canal is built trade 
will flow through the coast cities to the 
interior and transportation companies will 
have to look for return cargoes both by 
land and sea, and when found, they will 
reduce the cost of transportation to a min- 
imum. ‘These return cargoes will be pro- 
vided by the farmers of the plains. A 
large proportion of the resultant tonnage 
will find its way to the markets of the 
world through the harbors of the Fraser 
River, Burrard Inlet and through the 
Panama Canal. ‘This enormous tonnage 
should make Vancouver and the Fraser 
River harbors some of the greatest ocean 
grain ports that the world has ever known. 

As to the wider field of foreign com- 
merce the advantages which the Panama 
Canal will offer Canada are equally great. 
The whole country will experience a 
quickening effect from the opening of the 
Canal and the joining of the two oceans. 
The West will have a new approach by a 
competitive sea route to all the ports of the 
Gulf and the Atlantic coasts of the United 
States as well as those of Great Britain and 
the Western shores of Europe. It will like- 
wise have direct sea access to all the north- 
ern portion of South America, the Islands 
of the West Indies, Cuba and the eastern 
coast of Mexico and Central America. Can- 
ada is sure to reap additional prosperity 
from the new commercial and economic 
life that will come to the whole western 
coast of the Americas from Vancouver 
south ten thousand miles to Valparaiso in 
Chile. 

This trade will be a big factor as will be 
seen by reference to figures. Our imports 
of all classes of goods from Britain — last 
year amounted to $98,575,000, Britain’s 
exports to Canada being greater than to 
any foreign country except France, Ger- 
many and the United States; but when we 
consider the population of these countries 
as compared with that of Canada, it will be 
seen that the per capita exports to Canada 
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are very much greater than to any one of 
them. his trade should increase with 
direct access to the West, particularly in 
manufactured goods, of which we bought 
$77,895,000 from Britain. Or, take the 
case of the West Indies with which we have 
recently effected a treaty. From the point 
of view of trade, the matter stands thus: 
The total trade between Canada and the 
Colonies included in the agreement, ac- 
cording to the Canadian returns for 1911, 
reached nearly $15,000,000. The total 
trade between Canada and the Colonies 
which remain out, according to the same 
returns, was $2,675,000; and of this 
amount over $2,000,000 was with Jamaica, 
which did not send delegates to Ottawa. 
According to the Canadian returns for 
1911, our imports from the British Indies 
as a whole, were $6,469,000, and our ex- 
ports to those colonies were $4,113,000. 
The same year we sold to British Guiana 
goods worth $622,000, and our imports 
were valued at $3,793,000. The British 
West Indian figures, of course, include the 
colonies not adhering to the present agree- 
ment; but making allowance for this, the 
exports to the West Indies included in the 
agreement were about $3,000,000; and the 
imports thence were about $4,800,000. 
Guiana trade is given separately, and is 
additional. Beyond question, under the 
favorable terms which have been made and 
the new waterway, the trade between Can- 
ada and the West Indies, already a con- 
siderable item, will be largely increased 
to the advantage of both parties in the ex- 
change of natural products and manufac- 
tured goods. It has been estimated the 
nine islands, with a population of 1,000.- 
000 people annually import food stuffs 
and manufactured articles amounting to 
$46,000,000, which Canada could produce. 
Nor must Central and South America be 
overlooked with its wonderful trade pros- 
pects. The twenty Latin American coun- 
tries, reaching from Mexico and Cuba 
south to Argentina and Chile, conducted 
last year a magnificent foreign trade in ex- 
cess of two billions of dollars which, in 
turn, represents a remarkable increase of 
one hundred per cent. in the last ten 
years. As soon as the Panama Canal is 
completed, railroads will be built into the 
interior of those countries, their natural 
(Concluded on page 105) 
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By O. 


THE other day I ran across my old 
friend Ferguson Pogue. Pogue is a 
conscientious grafter of the highest type. 
His headquarters is the Western Hemis- 
phere, and his line of business is any- 
thing from speculating in town lots on 
the Great Staked Plains to selling wooden 
toys in Connecticut, made by hydraulic 
pressure from nutmegs ground to a pulp. 

Now and then when Pogue has made 
a good haul he comes to New York for a 
rest. He says the jug of wine and loaf 
of bread and Thou in the wilderness busi- 
ness is about as much rest and pleasure to 
him as sliding down the bumps at Coney 
would be to President Taft. “Give me,” 
says Pogue, “a big city for my vacation. 
specially New York. I’m not much 
fond of New Yorkers, and Manhattan is 
about the only place on the globe where 
I don’t find any.” 

While in the metropolis Pogue can al- 
ways be found at one of two places. One 
is a little second-hand bookshop on Fourth 
Avenue, where he reads books about his 
hobbies, Mahometanism and taxidermy. 
I found him at the other—his hall bed- 
room in Eighteenth Street—where he sat 
in his stocking feet trying to pluck “The 
Banks of the Wabash” out of a small 
zither. Four years he has practised this 
tune without arriving near enough to cast 
the longest trout line to the water’s edge. 
On the dresser lay a blued-steel Colt’s 
forty-five and a tight roll of tens and 
twenties large enough to belong to the 
spring rattlesnake-story class. A cham- 
bermaid with a room-cleaning air fluttered 
nearby the hall, unable to enter or to flee, 
scandalized by the stocking feet, aghast 
at the Colt’s, yet powerless, with her met- 
ropolitan instincts, to remove herself be- 
yond the magic influence of the yellow- 
hued roll. 

I sat on his trunk while Ferguson 
Pogue talked. No one could be franker 
or more candid in his conversation. Be- 





The Girl and the Graft 


Henry 


side his expression the cry of Henry 
James for lacteal nourishment at the age 
of one month would have seemed like a 
Chaldean cryptogram. He told me stories 
of his profession with pride, for he con- 
sidered it an art. And I was curious 
enough to ask him whether he had known 
any women who followed it. 

“Ladies?” said Pogue, with western 
chivalry. “Well, not to any great extent. 
They don’t amount to much in special 
lines of graft, because they’re all so busy 
in general lines. What? Why, they 
have to. Who’s got the money in the 
world? The men. Did you ever know a 
man to give a woman a dollar without any 
consideration? A man will shell out his 
dust to another man free and easy and 
gratis. But if he drops a penny in one 
of the machines run by the Madam Eve’s 
Daughters’ Amalgamated Association and 
the pineapple chewing gum don’t fall out 
when he pulls the lever you can hear him 
kick to the superintendent four blocks 
away. Man is the hardest proposition a 
woman has to go up against. He’s a low- 
erade one, and she has to work overtime 
to make him pay. ‘Two times out of five 
she’s salted. She can’t put in crushers 
and costly machinery. He’d notice ’em 
and’ be on to the game. They have to 
pan out what they get, and it hurts their 
tender hands. Some of ’em are natural 
sluice troughs and can carry out $1,000 
to the ton. The dry-eyed ones have to 
depend on signed letters, false hair, sym- 
pathy, the kangaroo walk, cowhide whips, 
ability to cook, sentimental juries, conver- 
sational powers, silk underskirts, ancestry, 
rouge, anonymous letters, violet sachet 
powders, witnesses, revolvers, pneumatic 
forms, carbolic acid, moonlight, cold cream 
and the evening newspapers.” 

“You are outrageous, Ferg,” I said. 
“Surely there is none of this ‘graft,’ as 
you call it, in a perfect and harmonious 
matrimonial union!” 
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“Well,” said Pogue, “nothing that 
would justify you every time in calling 
up Police Headquarters and ordering out 
the reserves and a vaudeville manager on 
a dead run. But it’s this way: Suppose 
you're a Fifth Avenue millionaire, soar- 
ing high, on the right side of copper and 
cappers. 

“You come home at night and bring a 
$9,000,000 diamond brooch to the lady 
who’s staked you for a claim. You hand 
it over. She says, ‘Oh, George!’ and 
looks to see if it’s backed. She comes up 
and kisses you. You’ve waited for it. 
You get it. All right. It’s graft. 


“But I’m telling you about Artemisia 
Blye. She was from Kansas and she sug- 
gested corn in all of its phases. Her hair 
was as yellow as the silk; her form was 
as tall and graceful as a stalk in the low 
grounds during a wet summer; her eyes 
were as big and startling as bunions, and 
green was her favorite color. 


“On my last trip into the cool recesses 
of your sequestered city I met a human 
named Vaucross. He was worth—that is, 
he had a million. He told me he was in 
business on the street. ‘A sidewalk mer- 
chant?’ says I, sarcastic. ‘Exactly,’ says 
he. ‘Senior partner of a paving concern.’ 

“T kind of took to him. For this rea- 
son, I met him on Broadway one night 
when I was out of heart, luck, tobacco and 
place. He was all silk hat, diamonds and 
front. He was all front. If you had gone 
behind him you would have only looked 
yourself in the face. I looked like a cross 
between Count Tolstoy and a June lob- 
ster. I was out of luck. I had—but let 
me lay my eyes on that dealer again. 

“Vaucross stopped and talked to me a 
few minutes and then he took me to a 
high-toned restaurant to eat dinner. 
There was music, and then some Beetho- 
ven, and Bordelaise sauce, and cussing in 
French, and frangipangi, and some hau- 
teur and cigarettes. When I am flush I 
know them places. 


“T declare, I must have looked as bad 
as a magazine artist sitting there without 
any money and my hair all rumpled like 
I was booked to read a chapter from 
‘Elsie’s School Days’ at a Brooklyn Bo- 
hemian smoker. But Vaucross treated me 
like a bear hunter’s guide. He wasn’t 


afraid of hurting the waiter’s feelings. 
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“‘Mr, Pogue,’ he explains, ‘I am using 


you.’ 


““Go on,’ says I; ‘I hope you don’t 
wake up.’ 

“And then he tells me, you know, the 
kind of man he was. He was a New 
Yorker. His whole ambition was to be 
noticed. He wanted to be conspicuous. 
He wanted people to point him out and 
bow to him, and tell others who he was. 
He said it had been the desire of his life 
always. He didn’t have but a million, so 
he couldn’t attract attention by spending 
money. He said he tried to get into pub- 
lic notice one time by planting a little 
public square on the East Side with garlic 
for free use of the poor; but Carnegie 
heard of it and covered it at once 
with a library in the Gelic language. 
Three times he had jumped in the way 
of automobiles; but the only result was 
five broken ribs. 

“Ever try the reporters?’ I asked him. 

“<“Tast month,’ says Mr. Vaucross, ‘my 
expenditure for lunches to reporters was 
$124.80.’ 

“ “Get anything out of that?’ I asks. 

“That reminds me,’ says he; ‘add 
$8.50 for pepsin. Yes, I got indigestion.’ 

“ ‘How am I supposed to push along 
your scramble for prominence?’ I in- 
quires. ‘Contrast?’ 

“Something of that sort to-night,’ says 
Vaucross. ‘It grieves me; but I am forced 
to resort to eccentricity.’ And here he 
drops his napkin in his soup and rises up 
and bows to a gent who is devastating a 
potato under a palm across the room. 

““The Police Commissioner,’ says my 
climber, gratified. ‘“ ‘Friend,’ says I, in 
a hurry, ‘have ambitions but don’t kick a 
rung out of your ladder. When you use 
me as a stepping stone to salute the police 
you spoil my appetite on the grounds that 
I may be degraded and incriminated. 

“At the Quaker City squab en casserole 
the idea about Artemisia Blye comes to 
me. 

“ ‘Suppose I can manage to get you in 
the papers,’ says I—‘a column or two 
every day in all of ’em and your picture 
in most of ’em for a week. How much 
would it be worth to you?’ 

“ ‘Ten thousand dollars,’ says Vaucross, 
warm in a minute. ‘But no murder,’ says 
he; ‘and I won’t wear pink pants at a 
cotillon.’ 























“¢T wouldn’t ask you to,’ says I. ‘This 
is honorable, stylish and uneffeminate. 
Tell the waiter to bring a demi tasse and 
some other beans, and I will disclose to 
you the opus moderandi.’ 

“We closed the deal an hour later in 
the rococo rouge et noise room. I tele- 
graphed that night to Miss Artemisia in 
Salina. She took a couple of photographs 
and an autograph letter to an elder in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in the morn- 
ing and got some transportation and $80. 
She stopped in Topeka long enough to 
trade a flashlight interior and a valentine 
to the vice-president of a trust company 
for a mileage and a package of five-dollar 
notes with $250 scrawled on the band. 

“The fifth evening after she got my 
wire she was waiting, all decolletee and 
dressed up, for me and Vaucross to take 
her to dinner in one of these New York 
feminine apartment houses where a man 
can’t get in unless he plays bezique and 
smokes depilatory powder cigarettes. 

“‘‘She’s a stunner,’ says Vaucross when 
he saw her. ‘They'll give her a two- 
column cut sure.’ 


“This was the scheme the three of us 
concocted. It was. business straight 
through. Vaucross was to rush Miss Blye 
with all the style and display and emotion 
he could for a month. Of course, that 
amounted to nothing as far as his ambi- 
tions were concerned. The sight of a man 
in a white tie and patent leather pumps 
pouring greenbacks through the large end 
of a cornucopia to purchase nutriment and 
heartsease for tall, willowy blondes in New 
York is as common a sight as blue turtles 
in delirium tremens. But he was to write 
her love letters-—the worst kind of love let- 
ters, such as your wife publishes after you 
are dead—every day. At the end of the 
month he was to drop her, and she would 
bring suit for $100,000 for breach of 
promise. 

“Miss Artemisia was to get $10,000. If 
she won the suit that was all; and if she 
lost she was to get it anyhow. There was 
a signed contract to that effect. 

“Sometimes they had me out with ’em. 
but not often. TI couldn’t keep up to their 
style. She used to pull out his notes and 
criticize them like bills of lading. 

“Say, you!’ she’d say. ‘What do you 
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from His Nephew on Learning that His 
Aunt has Nettlerash? You Eastern duf- 
fers know as much about writing love 
letters as a Kansas grasshopper does about 
tugboats. “My dear Miss Blye!”— 
wouldn’t that put pink icing and a little 
red sugar bird on your bridal cake? How 
long do you expect to hold an audience in 
a court-room with that kind of stuff? You 
want to get down to business, and call me 
“Tweedlums Babe” and “Honeysuckle,” 
and sign yourself “Mama’s Own Bid 
Bad Puggy Wuggy Boy” if you want any 
limelight to concentrate upon your sparse 
gray hairs. Get sappy.’ 


“After that Vaucross dipped his pen in 
the indelible tabasco. His notes read like 
something or other in the original. I 
could see a jury sitting up, and women 
tearing one another’s hats to hear ’em 
read. And I could see piling up for Mr. 
Vaucross as much notoriousness as Arch- 
bishop Cranmer or the Brooklyn Bridge 
or cheese-on-salad ever enjoyed. He 
seemed mighty pleased at the prospects. 

“They agreed on a night! and I stood 
on Fifth Avenue outside a solemn restaur- 
ant and watched ’em. A _ process-server 
walked in and handed Vaucross the papers 
at his table. Everybody looked at ’em; 
and he looked as proud as Cicero. I went 
back to my room and lit a five-cent cigar, 
for I knew the $10,000 was as good as 


ours. 


“About two hours later somebody 
knocked at my door. There stood Vau- 
cross and Miss Artemisia, and she was 
clinging—to his arm. And they tells me 
they’d been out and got married. And 
they articulated some trivial cadences 
about love and such. And they laid down 
a bundle on the table and said ‘Good 
night,’ and left. 


“And that’s why I say,” concluded Fer- 
guson Pogue, “that a woman is too busy 
occupied with her natural vocation and 
instinct of graft such as is given her for 
self-preservation and amusement to make 
any great success in special lines.” 


“What was in the bundle that they 
left?” I asked, with my usual curiosity. 


“Why,” said Ferguson, “there was a 
scalper’s railroad ticket as far as Kansas 
City and two pairs of Mr. Vaucross’ old 
pants.” 








Across Newfoundland 


BROAD GAUGE SENSATIONS ON A NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY 
—AN IDEAL OUTING FOR THE SUMMER TOURIST 


By W. Lacey Amy 





esting to Canadian readers. 





If, as we are told in this article, Newfoundland glories in the native 
possession of everything a tourist could wish for—-scenery, pure air, game, 
fish, water routes—why is it that so few Canadians avail themselves of the 
opportunities it offers during the tourist season? Possibly they are un- 
familiar with its charms and advantages? In that case the ‘‘broad-gauge 
sensations on a narrow-gauge railway, 
Amy’s descriptive article, ‘‘ Across Newfoundland,’’ will be doubly inter 


’? which are here presented in Mr. 








IF Newfoundland were more difficult of 
access there might be some reason for the 
delay in its acceptance as the goal of the 
summer tourist. There are places offering 
less in the ease of transportation, and in- 
finitely less in interest, that are over-run 
from June to September. But the old 
British colony on the east coast of Canada, 
an island whose natural destiny is con- 
federation with Canada, has somehow 
missed the list of calling places of the 
majority of the summer sightseers. Every 
year thousands pass within sight of it on 
the way to Europe, shudder at the in- 
hospitable bit of coast they glimpse, and 
never come any closer. 


IDEAL FOR THE TOURIST. 


But Newfoundland glories in the na- 
tive possession of everything a tourist 
could wish for—scenery, pure air, game, 
fish, water routes, everything but the ac- 
commodation that will come with the 
tourist, not before him. Its ease of ap- 
roach is unaccountably unknown. Tak- 
ing Toronto as a centre, there is nothing 
ahead of the transportation comforts of 
the International Limited to Montreal. 
Connecting at the same station with the 
Intercolonial, with just enough wait to 
avoid rush, the Government railway com- 
pletes the remainder of the journey with- 
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in Canada—a railway of unrivalled men- 
age, and those necessities of easy sleep, a 
good road-bed and careful engineers on 
the train de luxe, the Ocean Limited. 

At North Sydney direct connection is 
made with the “Invermore,” the Reid- 
Newfoundland steamer that has taken the 
place of the wrecked “Bruce,” of specta- 
cular ice-breaking fame. A hundred 
miles across Cabot Straits at Port aux Bas- 
ques the Reid-Newfoundland train awaits 
the boat, and twenty-eight hours after- 
wards deposits the passengers at St. John’s, 
on the other side of the island, after a 
journey that is brimming over with oddi- 
ties, good service and unique attractions. 

The trip across Newfoundland might 
be said to commence at North Sydney. 
There you board the transportation sys- 
tem that provides every mile of rail on 
the island and circles it with a boat ser- 
vice remarkable for its impartiality of 
stops; and one boat continues a thousand 
miles north from St. John’s into the 
northern ocean wilds of Labrador, along 
a barren coast that seems to offer nothing 
but interest to the traveler, who has not 
been frightened away by the mere name 
of the country he is passing. 

It was a night for ocean trips when I 
pulled out about ten o’clock from the 
wharf at North Sydney. A ruddy moon, 
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unnaturally large from its lowness in the 
sky, was casting enough light to leave 
everything in doubt. The lights of North 
Sydney twinkled in a thousand ripples on 
the surface of the wind-blown water. In 
the distance on our right was the lighted 
hillside that supported the sister town of 
Sydney, and into the centre of this polka- 
dot of lights the red glow of smelters threw 


heavens lit into a great glow from the 
smelters at Sydney Mines. 

The following morning, so early that 
few had yet come on deck, the treeless 
rocks of Newfoundland broke through the 
fog and Port aux Basques gradually un- 
folded as a big name without the inhabi- 
tants to justify it. The sun came out 
enough to show that it intended to con- 

















The Humber River. 


a vivid shaft far into the sky. The steady 
lights of the “Canada,” a Canadian gun- 
boat, showed where the sombre boat lay 
out of the track of the shipping. The 
bright lights of an ocean freighter slipped 
past us and dwindled into little blurs with 
the spots of the town. Far ahead a con- 
tinuous flash marked the end of the har- 
bor. Beyond it in the open ocean a fog 
reflected back the revolving of the beacon 
through the half of the circle turned from 
us. And just inside the harbor the 


tinue operations even outside of Canada, 
and an enthusiastic photographer rushed 
to the bow of the boat to take advantage of 
the first time in a great number of trips 
that he had found Port aux Basques un- 
veiled with rog. On the wharf a few feet 
from the boat stood the waiting train, 
looking for all the world like any Cana- 
dian train, and guarded by a grey-suited 
porter with the look of responsibility and 
dignity that should accompany the combi- 
nation of parlor-car conductor and porter. 
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3ut we had not arrived yet. As bene- 
fits the government of an island that is not 
large enough to have business enough to 
provide reason enough for despatch, we 
were forced to wait for something, what it 
was I never found out. First of all, the 
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tourist—and a great deal more to attend 
to the carrying out of a lot of red tape that 
irritates unnecessarily the very people it 
seems to want. For instance, you can’t 
carry any kind of camera into Newfound- 
land without making a deposit on it. Old 
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second-class passengers had to be examin- 
ed by a doctor who climbed on board and 
utilized the smoking room for the oper- 
ation. And by the time they decided that 
all the formalities of pompous business 
had been carried out with effect the gov- 
ernment condescended to allow the first- 
class passengers to alight—in order to go 
through that rigid inspection that makes 
reason for officials, and, as one officer put 
it, “ensures that the traveler will not for- 
get Newfoundland for a while.” 
Newfoundland spends quite a bit of 
money advertising its attractions for the 


Little Codroy. 


or new, cheap or dear, every camera means 
a bit of money out of your pocket into the 
government's until you wish to leave the 
country. With a number of other travelers 
I had my fieldglasses over my shoulder 
when I passed into the immigration shed. 
Immediately I had passed through the 
door I noticed an official settle his eye on 
me until I thought there must be a war- 
rant for me, at least. 

“T guess you’re interested in a camera 
I have in here, anyway,” T said apologeti- 
cally, as I opened my suitcase. I thought 
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[ would forestall any suspicions he might 
have. 

“Yes, and we’re interested in those,” he 
answered, not looking at my suitcase but 
pointing at my fieldglass case. I began to 
wish I had not worn a tiepin or a pair of 
shoes; I had not provided for leaving a 
deposit on everything [ had with me. 

In the inner room where you part with 
your money a good-natured official was 
taking in more coin than a western real 
estate office or a circus wicket. A man 
ahead of me seemed to have outfitted him- 
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“And your glasses,” he continued. “I 
see you have them.” 

The man looked amazed. ‘“‘Are you go- 
ing to make me deposit on those? Say, 
ve been in every other country on this 
green earth but this small island, and this 
gets me. What do you think I’m going 
to do with these things? Kill caribou?” 

“That’s so,” reflectively. “And I might 
sell my hat and my jack-knife and my 
shirt.”’ 

The official saw no use of arguing. 
“What are these Ours worth, and these 
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self for the purpose of temporarily financ- 
ing the Newfoundland government. The 
official had the camera in front of him 
and was paying close attention to the 
buckle on the strap as if he feared some 
foul scheme were contemplated there. 

B 
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fishing rods?” he asked, 
couple of cases. 

The owner made an estimate. 

“And you'll want a fishing license,” re- 
marked the man-of-red-tape, reaching for 
the forms. 


picking up a 
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A minute later the traveler was handed 
a number of papers, with an extended 
hand awalting the fees and deposit. Ile 
looked at the Papers a moment. It was a 
big bill. 

“say, mister,’ he said in a voice of 
hushed awe, “TL didn’t bring the bank with 
Hie ‘en dollars to fish I see that. And 
you charge me for most of what I have 
with me. But T don't see what this fifty 
cents is for. 

“Phat.” responded the officiral eenlally, 
“Os to pay for the lreense the piece of 
paper” 

“Oh. To see. T pay ten dollars for the 
fishing license and fiftv cents to show I 


you. I know I’m too honest, but I’ve got 
a fountain pen here you've evidently 
overlooked.” 

The coin-collector smiled and went on 
to make out my deposit slip. 

“And say,” went on the man just as 
the door closed on him, ‘tare there any 
more officials need the money. You’ve 
got almost all the money T brought; and 
I’ve sImiply eat to eat.” 

Were the officials as eager to place ob- 
stacles in the Wavy of pleasant entry the 
“Tnvermore” might as well stop running. 
Fortunately they obey instructions with 
the greatest good-cheer and kindliness, 
conscious that they are the fingers of a re- 











St. John’s River 


paid the ten dollars. Are you sure it isn’t 
necessary lo prove paid the fifty cents?” 
He handed over the money and I step- 
ped into place. 
“Say, mister,” he interrupted as he pick- 
ed up his cases, “Um afraid I’m doing 


lentless, mistaken hand. Only in my con- 
tact with the immigration department was 
there a jarring note in the whole trip; 
thereafter Newfoundland filled the bill. 
To be sure you can reach St. John’s by 
boat, but then one misses the most inter- 



























esting part of the island, the trip across. 
The train pulls out from  Port-aux-Bas- 
ques along the sea-arms that are confined 
within bare rock. For miles there is noth- 
ing but these and a little shrub-covered 
soil. It was startling in this barrenness to 
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come suddenly upon a conventional rail- 
Way crossing sign, out of the ordinary on- 
ly in that it was out of plumb. No sign 
of a road was near it, or the possibilities of 
one. Nota house was within sight, a con- 
dition that prevails throughout nine- 
tenths of the trip until within an hour of 
St. John’s. It is its lonely wastes, its wild 
rocks and distant mountains, its winding, 
gurgling, unrestrained streams and_ tree- 
bound lakes, its striking separation from 
all that is mark of man—it is this great 
loneliness that makes the attraction of 
Newfoundland’s railway trip the more 
unique even for the tiny breaks of shacks 
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and section houses and interested groups 
at the few stations This freedom from 
human evidence came home most vividly 
when, after traveling for hours without 
more than a fleeting olimpse of a habita- 
tion, We came out again upon the sea shore 








Newfoundland 


anid “AW LWO sick | shacks ~tanding close 
tovether pon a rocky ledge overhanging 
the water and propped up) hy heavy poles ; 
and in front of them a man gazed fixedly, 
after the train, until he was lost to view, a 
lonesome, dreary, fellow-hungry man who 
had laid off his work, whatever it was, be- 
cause if was Sunday, 

To the stranger the most Impressive 
~ight is the vast stretches of “barrens,” al] 


across the island, covered in parts with low 
shrubs growing so thickly that they can 
scarcely be taken from the ground itself. 
Often I would be gazing across miles of 
this growth unconscious for the moment 
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that it Was not green covered cround. And 
then come the weirdest of Newfound- 
land’s offerings, the tracts of dead, white 
tree trunks, bleached into an unbelievable 
whiteness by the wind and rain and sun, 


Standing there in all their deformities of 


knots and broken branches and curled 


trunks these twisted things stick their con- 
torted arms menacingly into the air like 
tombstones of blasted lives. Ilere and 
there the second last stage of this whitened 
death appears 1) SOME crooked, stubby old 
wree COv« red with Oss and looking SO SOr- 
ry it cannot die outright and end it all. 

~ But Newfoundland makes up for this 
sepulehre of past ages almost before the 
trees have passed. A vivid flash of purple 
spots the roadside, then more of it: and 
hacked by oa fresh forest of deep oTreen., 
acres on acres of purple flowers change 
the feeline—flowers that grow so closely 


it 
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that the ground Is a mantle ot purple. The 
most vivid color-effect I ever saw came on 
me as the train slowly climbed a grade. 
\ field of brighter, lighter purple than 
usual was nearest the track. Behind it was 
a stretch of the same flowers but in notice- 
ably darker hue. Then the color passed] 
abrupily into the deep, black-evergreen of 
the native low-set trees, and after that in- 
to a hehter green of taller verdure. Final- 
lv, a few leafy trees had managed to clutch 
a life from the soil long enough to gain 
their color; but the effort had expended 
their energies and the leaves were turning 
the light vellow of coming dissolution. 
Water lilies there are of unheard size 
and beauty. Only a suggestion of the 
water that lav underneath came through 
the thick flowers of pond after pond—lil- 


1es that had never been touched by aught 


but the breath of heaven on ponds that 
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had never seen anything of human life 
but the railway. Every passenger in our 
car gazed with envy on the huge white 
flowers; but the flowers will come again 
next vear and the next, and for so many 
more before they are disturbed by grasp- 
ing fingers that those that grip‘now in an- 
ticipation will be but memories. 

Tree-life varies from the tiny full- 
erown tree of certain parts of the wastes 
not more than six inches high to the great 
lumber woods around Bay of Islands and 
further Cast. The wooded slopes of New- 
foundland are. so IM posing that the un- 
favorable approach of =tunted erowth and 
barren rock and whitened = stumps is a 
slander on what brightens the eve later 
ci) 

(){ the larger works of nature the moun 


tans are, of COUSe, thre hros| I posine 
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With the sea of the West coast still in 
sight the first of the mountains break into 
the stretches of rock Ol) the SC side of the 
train. When I saw them on the Sunday 
it was through a veil of rain for the first 
few miles. And when the rain decided to 
retire for a few hours there was still a mist 
around the peaks that added to their Seeln- 
ing height and brought into relief the 
evergreen trees below ana the dashing 
white of the mountain torrents rushing to 
the sea so close at hand Running along 
the Humber River near Bay of Islands 
the mountains Lower on both sides, bare, 
precipitous rocky slopes of mangled shades 
of grey and white Further along one of 
the best-known sights of the line is the 


eroup of three peaks that rise from the 


level rock into rounded knobs. verdure 


" | ° ry’ 
less, unaecountable, conspicuous Phe 
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Bay D’East River. 
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Three Topsails are odd enough to merit a 
great part of their publicity, but not of 
sufficient importance to overhang other 
features less advertised. 


BEAUTY SPOTS OF THE LAND. 


The beauty spots of the island are Bay 
of Islands and the last twenty miles of the 
journey. Along Bay of Islands for miles 
the railway follows the dips and rises of 
the mountains, and the passengers look 
down upon a hill-enclosed strip of water 
that runs up thirty miles from the ocean. 
All along the water’s edge on both sides, 
and climbing up the hillsides are indefin- 
ite villages that cannot distinguish their 
outskirts from their neighbors’. Fishing 
hoats float along in all stages of dress and 
undress, and home-made wharves and 
fish-stages give access to the deeper water. 
A couple of hours before St. John’s is 
reached the railway skirts an arm. of the 
sea, providing a scenic beauty unsurpass- 
ol. Winding in and out with the rocky 
heach the train rushes down to the water’s 
level, climbs wearily up again until it 
overlooks its route of a few minutes be- 
fore; and all the time a new vista of sun- 
flicked water and drying cod and peace- 
ful hamlets and_ full-sailed  schooner- 
drifts by. Then leaving the water, the 
outlying resorts of St. John’s show that 
here as elsewhere the resident demands 
provision for his motor trips and week- 
ends. 

Newfoundland is badly mutilated by 
rivers and lakes, but the scars are not un- 
sightly by any means. Rivers supply the 
only possible passages through the moun- 
tains, and make up for this assistance by 
necessitating a bridge at every mile-post. 
Lakes are everywhere, from the pond in 
size to the one dangerous to boat on in 
storms. Deer Lake, Grand Lake, and a 
host of others are visible from the car win- 
dows for miles at a time. Seal lie lazily 
on the rocks in the former as the train 
passes, making the eyes hard to believe 
when the traveler knows that he is a 
hundred miles from the ocean. From 
those larger lakes the size varies down to 
the pools that dot certain parts in countless 
numbers. It is strange to see a dozen 
pools on different levels and divided from 
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each other by a mere foot of moss; but the 
rock in which the water lies is an ‘effective 
dam. 

Did Newfoundland fit itself out as it de- 
serves there would be a stopping place for 
the interested traveler at every turn. There 
is simply no end to the pleasures offered 
by nature. But the regular tourist traffic 
has not yet discovered Newfoundland, or 
there would be a wailing from the sum- 
mer resorts of eastern North America. 
That accounts for the comparative lack of 
good hotels across the island. There are 
scores of houses that provide for the fish- 
erman, and suit him admirably; but in 
regularly organized hotels Newfoundland 
will need to abound when the country is 
found out. 

At Spruce Brook there is a log cabin, a 
large affair with all the native attraction 
of its name and the comfort that can be 
supplied by a greater knowledge of the 
fancies of the summer tourist than of the 
ordinary sources of profit of a summer re- 
sort. The train stops regularly near the 
quaint structure, although there is not an- 
other building but a section house. The 
two Englishmen who are its proprietors 
have remained steadfast to their faith 
after the destruction of three previous 
cabins by fire. The fare is better than 
Newfoundland appears to be able to main- 
tain further on, and although there is 
more to entice the hunter and fisherman 
than the regular tourist there is rest here 
as in few other places. An hour away, a 
hotel at Bay of Islands provides most of 
what is needed to make this beautiful sec- 
tion a dream for the lover of scenery and 
entrancing water-trips. After that there 
is little in the way of accommodation that 
can be heartily recommended until the 
east. coast is approached, but a score of 
small hotels and boarding houses are good 
enough to make them worth a visit. Bish- 
op’s Falls and Grand Falls are interesting 
as the centres of great pulp industries, the 
latter being owned by Harmsworth and 
operated for his many publications in 
England. Near the east coast several 
branch lines proceed to delightful seaside 
villages of unique interest and passable 
fare; and the former is usually so great 
that the latter is forgotten. 
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The Unsuccessfui Alumnus 


By Rose Henderson 


THE dinner was a long one. There were 
songs between the courses, and the courses 
were many. The banquet hall was gay 
with light and color. The class of 1598 
was proud of its college spirit and class 
loyalty. This was 1908, but there were 
few empty chairs at the long table. The 
toasts were beginning at last. The masier 
of ceremonies rose, bland and smiling, to 
present the first speaker. 

Arthur Hammond sat gazing at his pro- 
gramme without seeing it. He had not 
attended a class dinner for years. Always 
he had been abroad or had had other en- 
gagements. He knew that his name was 
there at the bottom of the page, the last 
on the list, and opposite his name was the 
subject of his toast. The subject seemed 
burned into his brain, seemed to dance 
before his eyes in a variety of fantastic 
shapes. It oppressed and tortured him. 

“<“The Unsuccessful Alumnus’!” He 
muttered the words under his breath. He 
did not hear the voice of the toast-master, 
and realized in only a vague way that the 
man had begun speaking. Hammond 
was trying to recall the theme that he had 
worked out before he came to the banquet 
hall. There had been a few finely-wrought 
sentences, a general outline in his mind, 
the whole ready to be thrown off with the 
‘areless grace and impromptu wit that had 
made Hammond popular as an after-din- 
ner speaker. The thing had seemed rather 
better than the average when he went over 
it before leaving his hotel. He had con- 
gratulated himself upon handling a some- 
what dull and difficult subject with a no- 
velty and dash that would pass it off 
cleverly. As he sat there with the lights 
gleaming over the faces of his friends, the 
whole treatment seemed trite and frivolous 
and unworthy of the time and place. He 


saw the class banner, the colors draped 
along the wall and about the pillars. The 
old songs were ringing in his ears. “ “The 
Unsuccessful Alumnus,’” he said again, 





trying to arouse his brain to new action. 
lt was as if he had overdrunk or the wines 
had been drugged. 

He had chosen to regard the subject 
lightly, humorously, to show the easy, 
tranquil attitude of the unsuccessful 
alumnus. There were no overpowering 
responsibilities, no insomnia, no nerve 
strain, for the man who was a comfortable 
and respectable failure. 

“Yes,” he thought grimly; “I’m that 
sort. I ought to know the advantages.” 

He was not generally regarded as a fail- 
ure. No one knew that better than he. 
The charming nonchalance of his manner, 
the brilliant social power of the man, the 
inborn grace and culture, the wealth at 
his command—all these had been the envy 
and admiration of his less fortunate asso- 
ciates. But Hammond was regarding 
these attributes in a new light this even- 
ing, and the harsh revealing power of the 
view stunned him. The mood came sud- 
denly and held him with merciless insist- 
ence as he sat there in the guest-filled 
hall. 

He studied the faces of his classmen. 
What a noble company! He had forgot- 
ten how tremendously in earnest these fel- 
lows were. He looked down the long line 
on either side of the table. Some heads 
were already touched with gray. There 
was a gravity in the midst of their gaiety, 
a subdued dignity in their heartiest laugh- 
ter. When they sang the old songs in an 
exuberant chorus, a sweet, new power 
seemed to tremble in their deep voices 
These men had found the thick of the 
world’s struggle, and they had stayed in to 
the finish. He was the failure, the unsuc- 
cessful alumnus. What business had he 
with an honored place among them? 

At his right hand sat Tim Murphy, the 
Irish wit of class-room days; red-headed 
Murph, who came into college as penni- 
less, as dauntless, and as full of jokes as he 
went out. It would be worth while to 
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have wealth and honor and preferment 
if they came, the result of individual ef- 
fort, as they had come to Murphy. At his 
left was Ginter, a round-shouldered “dig” 
with a crippled foot. Hammond sighed 
as he studied the clean-cut profile, and re- 
membered that this man had stirred the 
world to admiration by his engineering 
feats. He had passed in the tests that 
try brain and muscle and physical endur- 
ance. His work would stand in the ma- 
terial and industrial progress of all time. 
No matter what others might accomplish, 
his record could not be discounted. 

He saw Bobby Mathews at the foot of 
the table, a man with money and leisure, 
but no indolent weakling. His scientific 
writings were regarded as authority by the 
best men in his profession. ‘There was 
Ki. C. Kern, fat, blonde, and dimpled— 
about the same old pippin, no doubt. It 
was not consoling to find himself in the 
company of this wheezy, red-faced lag- 
gard. Brown was a preacher, Beauchamp 
an artist, and Carter a newspaper man. 
Hammond did not know the careers of all 
of them, but the men he knew best, those 
who were his closest friends in the old 
days, seemed to have outstripped him to a 
man. 

Hammond thought contemptuously of 
his own aimless life. Ten years ago he had 
had dreams and ambitions. He had de- 
sired places such as these men held. They 
had won, and he had failed, or what’ was 
more shameful, he had not really tried. He 
had trampled upon the fair ideals of his 
youth. He had wealth, birth, health, and 
a brilliant mind, and he had failed. He 
had been content to live with the play- 
things of life, had been proud of the fact 
that he was a desirable drawing-room ac- 
cessory. He looked again at his name and, 
opposite, the subject of his toast. The 
words were galling, condemning. 

“T had fixed up a bluff, a plea,” he said 
bitterly, ““‘and I needed one.” 

There was laughter and applause and 
the clinking of glasses. Hammond smiled 
at Brenner, who was speaking to him across 
the table. “I beg your pardon?” he said. 

“T say that was a bully toast!” cried 
Brenner, his face beaming with boyish en- 
thusiasm. 

“Great,” agreed Hammond, glancing at 
his programme. 
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The master of ceremonies rose again 
and began a lengthy and flattering intro- 
duction. Hammond started. The words 
seemed descriptive of himself. ‘Those were 
the things people usually said about him. 
He leaned forward, his lips working ner- 


vously. There had been a change in the 
programme. Some one had failed to ap- 


pear, and his toast was to come next. Ham- 
mond clutched his chair and went pale. 
The introductory words of his prepared 
speech came to his mind, but he put them 
away and sent his brain groping after new 
sentences. He studied the lines on Tim 
Murphy’s face, and the blood came throb- 
bing back to his temples. A rustle of ex- 
pectancy seemed to follow the announce- 
ment of his name. 

“<The Unsuccessful Alumnus,’” said 
the chairman, smiling, “by one of the most 
successful.” 

When Hammond stood up and bowed 
at the close of the introduction, the table 
rang with applause. He leaned carelessly 
against his chair. There was no trace of 
nervousness in his easy acknowledgment. 

“The same old smile,” whispered Tim 
Murphy tenderly. 

Hammond never knew just what his 
first words were. He had put away the old 
speech, and the new one was yet unformu- 
lated. He felt himself halting a moment 
and feeling blindly for phrases. Then he 
was rambling reminiscently among past 
scenes. He recalled the glory of old con- 
tests, the fervor of forensic battles, the 
football field with the old yells ripping up 
the air that was charged with youthful 
enthusiasm. He saw the ’Varsity colors, 
glad, glorious streamers waving proudly 
and defiantly over struggling heroes. His 
sentences caught fire from the spirit of 
those memories. 

His classmen were listening eagerly. He 
felt the thrill of their sympathetic atten- 
tion. He looked into their eyes and de- 
cided that the thing was worth while. He 
had posed long enough. The greatest 
thing in the world seemed at that moment 
simply to be true. The brave boyish stan- 
dards that he had forsaken arose before 


him. He had been a coward, a cheat, a 
fraud. It was as if he had shirked on the 


football field with the whole team fighting 
toward the goal. But the old call had 
come back to him, and he was being game. 
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The men about the table leaned eagerly 


toward the tense, erect figure of the 
speaker. Their eyes were misty, and their 


hearts swelled with the warm love and 
fellowship that college men never forget. 
They had been jostled about in the world 
of business, of politics, and of finance. 
Some of the beautiful standards that had 
been cherished ten years ago had at times 
seemed boyish and impracticable. But as 
they listened to the ringing words of their 
classman, the old vows were repledged, the 
old faith was again sworn to. 

It was unlike Hammond, this flinging 
down of reserve, but something finer than 
the old pride shone in his eyes. The care- 
less indifference was gone, and in its place 
were the buoyancy and determination of 
youth. He spoke of his own past with 
bitterness and sorrow. He praised the 
honor and clean effort of his classmen, and 
faced his future with the glowing courage 
of new resolve. Then, lifting his glass, he 
said with the old winsome smile: 
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“Gentlemen, here’s to the Unsuccessful 
Alumnus! These are the last sad rites.” 

The men sprang to their feet, the glasses 
clinked, and the applause rang tumul- 
tuously. Tim Murphy shook hands with 
the speaker and with every one else in his 
immediate neighborhood. 

“What's the matter with Hammond?” 
cried a voice at the foot of the table, and 
Bobby Mathews stood on his chair, flour- 
ishing his napkin and leading the foolish 
old yell. 

“He’s all right!” thundered the rousing 
chorus, and Hammond felt a thrill that he 
had not known since the days when he 
came in first on the hurdles. He sank back 
in his chair, and the dear old songs went 
on. He did not sing, but he listened with 
new interest. He was part of the crowd 
once more. 

The lights shone over the flowers, the 
class colors, and the bright banners. They 
were singing the old “Jubilee-song,” with 
his name in the chorus, and the unsuccess- 
ful alumnus sat with bowed head. 
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Deathless Love 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago. 

Stately empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary and Spain— 
Only one thing, undefaced, 
Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the Heavens are overturned 
Dear, how long ago we learned! 





—M. Dizon. 








Canadians In Aviation 


OTHER NATIONS MAY SUPPLY AIRSHIPS, BUT CANADA 
IS NOT BEHIND IN FURNISHING DARING 


MEN TO OPERATE 


THEM 


By James Grant 





air. When Dr 


brave ones, too. 
aviation is told. 





Canadians have played no small part in the modern conquest of the 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
took up the problem of flying machines and sought ‘‘a young man 
assistant, he came to Canada for him—and found one, too. 
human life is the most potent factor. 
United States may supply the best engines and best designs, but Canada 
has not been behind in supplying the more precious element—men, and 
In this article the story of Canadian achievements in 


?? as an 


In aeronautics 
France, England, Germany, and the 








A FEW years ago an elderly man came 
to Toronto to look for a man. He 
was Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone. But it was not the tele- 
phone that interested him. Having con- 
quered that problem he was engaged upon 
another, the study of aeronautics. For 
this reason he sought a man—a young 
man. 

“What sort do you want?” asked the 
man to whom he applied for advice. 

“T want a fellow of good sound body, 
good sound brain and some knowledge of 
gasoline engines. 

“Well,” replied the adviser, “I think I 
know of one. I’ll send him to you.” 

Meantime up at the University of To- 
ronto a certain student had heard of Gra- 
ham Bell’s quest and had determined that 
he and he alone was capable of filling the 
position. He too sought the man with 
whom Bell had conferred, and laid before 
him his plan. 

“Took here, doc,” he said, “I hear 
there’s a fellow called Bell in town and he 
wants aman. I’m the man and I want an 
introduction. Will you do it?” 


“C-y,” replied the ‘doc,’ “you won’t do. 
Dr. Bell wants a healthy—” 

“T’m healthy.” 

“T said a healthy bodied, healthy head- 


ed young man—” 





a 

“Wait a moment—who knows some- 
thing about gasoline engines.” 

The younger man’s face fell. 

“Humph!” he said. “Engines.” 

“Yes, engines.” 

There was a pause while the younger 
man studied the grass on the campus. 
Then he looked up suddenly. 

“Look here, doc,” he said, “I want that 
job. That job suits me right down to the 
ground. I’ve set my mind on getting it 
and I’m going to. Now, listen. I want 
you to give me five days to learn about 
gasoline engines. Meantime if you 
recommend anybody else I’ll beat you. 
At the end of five days you take me to 
Graham Bell and I bet I’ll know enough 
about gasoline engines to pass the Medical 
Council of Toronto.” 

So he disappeared. 

Now this is the true story of how one 
Canadian came to enter the field of avia- 
tion. His name is known to this day, not 
so much for his accomplishments as an 
air-man, although they are considerable, 
as for his record in University and in a 
certain boys’ boarding school in Southern 
Ontario. At the mention of his name old 
Varsity men smile and shift their pipes 
to tell a new story of C-y; how he picked 
a quarrel in a New York restaurant and 
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trimmed five waiters by the gid of an 
Irish policeman off duty; how, one sum- 
mer vacation he beat his way to Holland 
on a sailing ship whereof the skipper used 
to chase the cook around the deck with 
spoiled biscuits, while the passengers play- 
ed the roll of bucko mate. They tell 
stories of his gory victories in football 
dressing rooms, in melees with French 
policemen in Montreal, and how, in his 
perpetual search for a good chance to 
fight, he righted not a few wrongs and 
then ran away for fear he should be given 
the credit. In short this is the story of a 
rolling stone that was forever seeking 
fights and finding tnem. But this time he 
sought knowledge of gasoline, and a job. 

How he found it, no one knows. He 
borrowed text books, he bought gasoline 
and read the directions on the tin; he 
hired a chauffeur to explain every detail 
of every motor in a certain public garage, 
then he returned to Varsity, found a 
freshy who owned a motor-cycle and 
under threat of physical punishment 
obtained permission to take the engine to 
pieces, and put it together again. These 
things done, he presented himself to 
“doe” and demanded the introduction to 
Graham Bell. Bell approved and a bar- 
gain was made. Thus began the career 
of one Canadian as a student of aeron- 
autics. 

Dr. Bell has not yet accomplished all 
that he had hoped for in connection with 
his experiments in Baedeck, Nova Scotia, 
but he has added to the wealth of data 
which students of aeronautic engineering 
require, and is still engaged, it is said, in 
his studies and experiments. Meantime 
the two young men of whom the foregoing 
is one, have no small place in the estima- 
tion of flying men. The one to whom 
particular reference has been made has 
become, since his departure from the 
University, an authority on gas engines, 
and is at present experimenting with 
hypro-planes. 

Danade has, as yet, not done much in 
field of flying unless it be in contributins 
her quota of hardy young men to operate 
machines and risk their lives in the mak- 
ing of new records. Among aviators 
nationality does not seem to count so 
much as the fact that all airmen are 


brothers. One would almost think that 
the ability to fly overcame the linguistic 
There are 


disabilities of any two aviators. 
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so many things and such great things he- 
tween the brotherhood that words scarcely 
express their thoughts, and mere nation- 
ality sinks into the background. 

It happens, however, that when an 
aviator comes to grief, tries a spiral dip 
or some other dangerous manoeuvre, and 
fails, the reporters find out his home ad- 
dress to send news to his home paper and 
thereby reveal the fact of his nationality. 
Not long ago an airman fell in Chicago. 
“A Canadian,” said the newspaper dis- 
patch. It was the first knowledge the 
Canadian public had that one of Canada’s 
sons had entered the field of the aeroplane 
operator. Before his death he had been 
known as “an aviator,” and except in 
special international competitions, this is 
the only nationality recognized. 

A Montreal taxi-cab driver arrived at 
Paris one morning not long ago and set 
out to see the sights. When he had fin- 
ished, he had indeed seen everything, had 
spent all his money and in addition had 
succeeded in acquiring what he thought 
was a taste for absinthe. His nerves had 
been shaken. His self-respect was totter- 
ing. He was in a bad way. 

He found himself one morning on the 
edge of a flying field; there was to be a 


meet. Mechanics were busy in the han- 
gars. Owners and adventurers paced up 


and down gauging the conditions. 

The ex-taxi-cab driver, knowing some- 
thing of Canadian French, and having 
adjusted this knowledge to Paris French, 
listened to some of the conversations and 
as he listened his soddened mind began to 
stir with new-born interest. It was love 
of mechanics that had led him to leave an 
engineering course in McGill to take 
charge of a certain rich man’s motor. It 
was the same love that led him to run a 
taxi-cab when the rich man had “gone 
broke” and he had failed to secure other 
suitable employment. But the love which 
he had bestowed on the aristocratic engine 
of the French touring car was not the love 
he bestowed on the jaded taxi-motor. The 
one he worshipped; the other he abused 
and berated, and he had become rough in 
handling the clutches. 

But now, as he listened to the conver- 
sation of the airmen and saw the mechani- 
clans examining tenderly the throbbing 
creations of the finest motor engineers in 
Europe, his real love of engines came 
back. The dull brain revived and the ex- 
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student took a new grip on things and 
listened. 

“Oh!” muttered one clear-eyed man to 
another walking beside him. “It is going 
to be a good sky. Weather like this is 
rare. It is very good.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “better to-day. 
Yesterday was very bad. Going up yes- 
terday afternoon the propeller held well 
but on the descent there seemed to be too 
many pockets and holes.” 

“T do not like that sort of weather but 
what is worse is a sticky air. C’est abom- 
inable! I will take it when it is choppy, 
or smooth or rough, but sticky weather— 
I do not like it. It saps the vitality from 
the engine, it makes the wings heavy, it 
it hard to see ahead properly and one 
leaves the run with wind on the tires. 
Ugh!” 

The ex-taxi-cab driver sneered at the 
“delicate” gesticulations of the great avia- 
tor. He disapproved of the pincenez. But 
he liked the suggestion of romance which 
came from the conversation. It delighted 
him to learn the new terms of a new pro- 
fession. Instinctively he squared his 
shoulders and made a _ new resolution. 
That night he had employment—clean- 
ing motors. He cut down his allowance 
of absinthe. He was beginning to be a 
man once more. 

One morning, so it is said, Bleriot came 
to him. 

“Garcon,” he said, “they tell me that 
you understand the motor.” 

ad | do.” 

“T have a motor which is ailing. It 
has an affliction—I know not what. I will 
employ you if you wish to earn more 
wages.” 

The man went. 

Another day Bleriot came and asked 
personal questions of the man. 

“See,” he said, “do you employ ab- 
sinthe?”’ 

“Oui, M’sieu, a little.” 

“You must cease to use it.”’ 

“Yes, M’sieu’ Bleriot.” 

“Yes, because I shall leave to you the 
inspection of my machine always. It shall 
depend upon you to see that the motor is 
in order, that the nuts and bolts are sound 
and that everything is as it should be. I 
will myself inspect the machine before I 
use it, because that is habit, but my life 
is in your hands, garcon, and there must 
be no more absinthe.” 
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And there was no more. The drifting 
chauffeur’ had checked himself in_ his 
downward career. His color came back 
and the light in his eyes. The nimble- 
ness came back to his fingers and the love 
of engines began to change to a certain 
ambition—an ambition to fly. 

Thus it came about finally that he flew. 
Bleriot permitted it and gave him instruc- 
tions. One morning he was given carte 
blanche and he flew. 

This man—his name we are not at 
liberty to use, for obvious reasons—is 
now one of the foremost monoplane men 
in Europe, but more than that, in the aero 
clubs he is one of the most popular and 
one of the best-loved men in lesser Paris. 
He had been ordinary among the ordin- 
ary. With his use as an aviator his very 
character changed. The exhilaration of 
flying, the “inspiration” of it brought out 
qualities in the man which had not been 
dreamed of. 

Canadians have become recruits and 
even leaders in the aviation army largely 
because of their venturesome natures, 
their hardiness and their good nerve. 
There are said to be two Canadians in the 
service of Italy in Tripoli. These men 
are earning enormous salaries—so rumor 
has it—to ascend in the Italian aeroplanes 
and reconnoitre forces of the enemy. 

This story is not confirmed, but it is 
said by a French manufacturer of air- 
ships, who was formerly associated with 
Santos Dumont and who was in Montreal 
recently, that one Canadian, formerly a 
newspaper man in Winnipeg, had enlisted 
with the Italians as the result of a wager. 
He and another aviator had laid a bet that 
one make of engine consumed less petrol 
per mile than a certain other make. He 
lost and was compelled by the terms of the 
wager to offer himself to the Italian agent 
who was at the time in Paris securing the 
men he required. It reflects credit on the 
people of this country that Canada was 
the only nation, outside of Italy, to have 
two representatives in the Tripoli aero- 
plane staff. 

That Canada as a nation is not likely 
to take quite such an active part in aerial 
exploration and pioneer work as the older 
nations is of course apparent. Capital can 
readily find employment in other exploits 
than the building of airships in Canada. 
In Europe the amount of surplus capital 
is sufficient to permit Europeans to in- 

























dulge themselves in enterprises which can 
scarcely be afforded in Canada. Neverthe- 
less by supplying men of nerve and brains 
Canada has at least had some share in pro- 
moting the exploration of the ether. ‘Dr. 
Graham Bell and his two assistants have 
of course done special work deserving of 
special praise. 

“The future of aeronautics in Canada,” 
said the above quoted aeroplane builder, 
“is quite as doubtful as anywhere else, and 
quite as bright with possibilities. For ex- 
periment purposes of course other coun- 
tires are better adapted. Engines may be 
obtained much more easily and there is a 
greater supply of mechanics of the requir- 
ed type. Then, too, of course, the consid- 
eration of capital and the presence of suf- 
ficient men of leisure adds another ele- 
ment. I should say that in the future 
when the science of aerial navigation has 
been enriched with greater experience and 
new inventions, the use of this form of 
transportation should be as easily adapted 
to Canada—especially in the western 
plains—as to any country. The consider- 
ation of air currents, prevailing winds and 
their characteristics, will enter into the 
problem very largely. Bit by bit “air 
charts” will some day be prepared which 
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will record the characteristics of various 
countries for the safety of the future aero- 
warmer.” 

Just now aeronautics seem to be a young 
man’s study. Flying has an appeal to all 
classes so long as the would-be airman has 
the spirit of youth. In the aerodromes 
you will find young fellows crawling out 
from under their machines, muddy and 
greasy, and generously besmirched, and 
yet from under the edge of their over-alls 
shows a silk sock, or a fine pair of boots. 
Some of them have been drivers of motor 
cars, or taxi-cabs, some have been business 
men, others have been men of wealth and 
fashion. What becomes of them no one 
can tell. There has so far been only one 
generation, so that no general deduction 
can be made. Some marry—as DeLesseps 
married Sir William MacKenzie’s daugh- 
ter—and retire from business. Others fall 
five hundred feet and arrive underneath 
the engine. The most valuable material 
in the furthering of aeronautics is human 
life, and although France, Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States may supply 
the best engines and best designs, Canada 
has not been behind in supplying that 
more precious element—men, brave ones, 
too. 





Cradle Song 


Hush-a-bye, a sleepy head, 
All the world’s a-going to bed, 
Sleepy little curly head, 


Hush-a-bye a baby. 


Now the moon goes up the sky, 
Hush-a-bye and hush-a bye, 
Shut a little sleepy eye, 


Hush-a-bye a baby. 


Now the stars a vigil keep, 
Watching all the world asleep, 
All the world’s a-going to sleep, 


; Hush-a-bye a baby. 


—Kathleen Conyngham Greene. 
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“And here, dazzling in evening gown, he met Joy Gaskell.” 
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TALE SIX: 


The Smoke Bellew Series 


In which is described the Great Race 


in the Klondike for a Million Dollar Prize 


THE RACE FOR NUMBER ONE 


By Jack London 


I, 


“Huh! Get on to the glad rags!” 

Shorty surveyed his partner with simu- 
lated disapproval, and Smoke, vainly 
attempting to rub the wrinkles out of the 
pair of trousers he had just put on, was 
irritated. 

“They sure fit you close for a second- 
hand buy,’ Shorty went on. ‘What was 
the tax?” 

“One hundred and fifty for the suit,” 
Smoke answered. ‘The man was nearly 
my own size. I thought it was remarkable 


reasonable. What are you _ kicking 
about?” 
“Who? Me? Oh, nothin’. I was just 


thinkin’ it was goin’ some for a meat-eater 
that hit Dawson in an ice-jam, with no 
grub, one suit of underclothes, a pair of 
mangy moccasins, an’ overalls that looked 
like they’d ben through the wreck of the 
Hesperus. Pretty gay front, pardner. 
Pretty gay front. Say..... a 

“What do you want now?” Smoke de- 
manded testily. 

“What’s her name?” 

“There isn’t any her, my friend. I’m 
to have dinner at Colonel Bowie’s, if you 
want to know. The trouble with you, 
Shorty, is you’re envious because I’m go- 
ing into high society and you're not 
invited.” 

“Ain’t you some late?” Shorty queried 
with concern. 

“What do you mean?” 

“For dinner. They’ll be eatin’ supper 


when you get there.” 

Smoke was about to explain with ela- 
borate sarcasm when he caught the twinkle 
in the other’s eye. 


He went on dressing, 





with fingers that had lost their deftness 
tying a Windsor tie in a bow-knot at the 
throat of his soft cotton shirt. 

“Wisht I hadn’t sent all my starched 
shirts to the laundry,” Shorty murmured 
sympathetically. “I might a-fitted you 
out.” 

By this time Smoke was straining at a 
pair of shoes. The thick woolen socks 
were too thick to go into them. He looked 
appealingly to Shorty, who shook his 
head. 


“Nope. If I had thin ones I wouldn’t 
lend ’em to you. Back to the moccasins, 
pardner. You’d sure freeze your toes in 


skimpy-fangled gear like that.” 

“T paid fifteen dollars for them, second- 
hand,” Smokee lamented. 

“T reckon they won’t be a man not in 
moceasins,”’ 

“But there are to be women, Shorty. 
I’m going to sit down and eat with real 
live women—Mrs. Bowie, and_ several 
others, so the Colonel told me.”’ 

“Well, moccasins won’t spoil their ap- 


petite none,’ was Shorty’s comment. 
“Wonder what the Colonel wants with 
you?” 


“T don’t know, unless he’s heard about 
my finding Surprise Lake. It will take 
a fortune to drain it, and the Guggen- 
heims are out for investment.” 

“Reckon that’s it. That’s right, stick 
to the moccasins. Gee! That coat is sure 
wrinkled, an’ it fits you a mite too swift. 
Just peck around at your vittles. If you 
eat hearty you’ll bust through. And if 
them women folks gets to droppin’ hand- 
kerchiefs, just let ’em lay. Don’t do any 
pickin’ up. Whatever you do, don’t.” 
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II. 


As became a high-salaried expert and 
the representative of the great house of 
Guggenheim, Colonel Bowie lived in one 
of the most magnificent cabins in Daw- 
son. Of squared logs, hand-hewn, it was 
two stories high and of such extravagant 
proportions that it boasted a big living 
room that was used for a living room and 
for nothing else. 

Here were big bear skins on the rough 
board floor, and on the walls horns of 
moose and caribou. Here roared an open 
fireplace and a big wood-burning stove. 
And here Smoke met the social elect of 
Dawson—not the mere pick-handle mil- 
lionaires, but the ultra-cream of a mining 
city, whose population had been recruited 
from all the world—men like Warburton 
Jones, the explorer and writer, Captain 
Consadine, of the Mounted Police; Has- 
kell, Gold Commissioner of the North- 
west Territory, and Baron Von Schroeder, 
an emperor’s favorite with an internation- 
al dueling reputation. 

And here, dazzling in evening gown, 
he met Joy Gastell, whom hitherto he had 
encountered only on trail, befurred and 
moccasined. At dinner he found him- 
self beside her. 


“T feel like a fish out of water,” he 
confessed. ‘All you folks are so real 
grand, you know. Besides I never dream- 
ed such Oriental luxury existed in the 
Klondike. Look at Von Schroeder, there. 
He’s actually got a dinner jacket, and 
Consadine’s got a starched shirt. I noticed 
he wore moccasins just the same. How 
do you like my outfit?” 

He moved his shoulders about as if 
preening himself for Joy’s approval. 

“Tt looks as if you’d grown stout since 
you came over the Pass,” she laughed. 

“Wrong. Guess again.” 

“Tt’s somebody else’s.” 

“You win. I bought it for a price from 
one of the clerks at the A. C. Company.” 

“Tt’s a shame clerks are so narrow- 
shouldered,” she sympathized. “And you 
haven’t told he what you think of my 
outfit.” 

“T can’t,” he said. “I’m out of breath. 
I’ve been living on trail too long. This 
sort of thing comes to me wth a shock, 
you know. I’d quite forgotten that women 
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have arms and shoulders. To-morrow 
morning, like my friend Shorty, I’ll wake 
up and know it’s all a dream. Now the 
last time I saw you on Squaw Creek—” 

“T was just a squaw,” she broke in. 

“T hadn’t integded to say that. I was 
remembering that it was on Squaw Creek 
that I discovered you had feet.” 

“And I can never forget that you saved 
them for me,” she said. “I’ve been want- 
ing to see you ever since to thank you—” 
(He shrugged his shoulders deprecating- 
ly). “And that’s why you are here to- 
night—” 

“You asked the Colonel to invite me?” 

“No; Mrs. Bowie. And I asked her to 
let me have you at table. And here’s my 


chance. Everybody’s talking. Listen, 
and don’t interrupt. You know Mono 
Creek?” 

“Yes.” 


“Tt has turned out rich—dreadfully 
rich. They estimate the claims as worth 
a million and more apiece. It was only 
located the other day.” 

“T remember the stampede.” 


“Well, the whole creek was staked to 
the sky-line, and all the feeders, too. And 
yet, right now, on the main creek, Num- 
ber Three, below Discovery, is unrecorded. 
The creek was so far away from Dawson 
that the commissioner allowed sixty days 
for recording after location. Every claim 
was recorded except Number Three Below. 
It was staked by Cyrus Johnson. And 
that was all. Cyrus Johnson has disap- 
peared. Whether he died, whether he went 
down river or up, nobody knows. Any- 
way, in six days, the time for recording 
will be up. Then the man who stakes it, 
and reaches Dawson first and records it, 
gets it.” 

“A million dollars, Smoke murmured. 

“Gilchrist, who has the next claim be- 
low, has got six hundred dollars in a 
single pan off bedrock. He’s burned one 
hole down. And the claim on the other 
side is even richer. I know.” 

“But why doesn’t everybody know?” 
Smoke queried skeptically. 

“They're beginning to know. They 
kept it secret for a long time, and it is 
only now that it’s coming out. Good dog 
teams will be at a premium in another 
twenty-four hours. Now you’ve got to get 
away as decently as you can as soon as 
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dinner is over. I’ve arranged it. An 
Indian will come with a message for you. 
You read it, let on that you’re very much 
put out, make your excuses, and get 
away.” 

“T—er— I fail to follow.” 


“Ninny!” she exclaimed in a half whis- 
per. ‘What you must do is to get out to- 
night and hustle dog teams. I know of 
two. There’s Hanson’s team, seven big 
Hudson Bay dogs—he’s holding them at 
four hundred each. That’s top price to- 
night, but it won’t be to-morrow. And 
Sitka Charley has eight Malemutes he’s 
asking thirty-five hundred for. To-mor- 
row he’ll laugh at an offer of five thou- 
sand. Then you’ve got your own team of 
dogs. And you'll have to buy several 
more teams. That’s your work to-night. 
Get the best. It’s dogs as well as men that 
will win this race. It’s a hundred and ten 
miles, and you'll have to relay as fre- 
quently as you can.” 

“Oh, I see, you want me to go in for it,” 
Smoke drawled. 

“Tf you haven’t the money for the dogs, 
Vil. i 

She faltered, but before she could ccu- 
tinue, Smoke was speaking. 

“T can buy the dogs. But—er—aren’t 
you afraid this is gambling?” 

“After your exploits at roulette in the 
Elkhorn,” she retorted, “Im not afraid 
that you’re afraid. It’s a sporting propo- 
sition, if that’s what you mean. A race 
for a million, and with some of the stiffest 
dog-mushers and travelers in the country 
entered against you. They haven’t en- 
tered yet, but by this time to-morrow they 
will, and dogs will be worth what the rich- 
est man can afford to pay. Big Olaf is in 
town. He came up from Circle City last 
month. He is one of the most terrible 
dog-mushers in the country, and if he en- 
ters he will be your most dangerous man. 
Arizona Bill is another. He’s been a pro- 
fessional freighter and mail carrier for 
years. If he goes in, interest will be cen- 
tered on him and Big Olaf.” 

“And you intend me to come along as 
a sort of dark horse?” 

“Exactly. And it will have its advan- 
tages. You will not be supposed to stand 
a show. After all, you know, you are still 
classed as a chechaquo. You haven’t seen 
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the four seasons go around. Nobody will 
take notice of you until you come into the 
home stretch in the lead.” 


_ “It’s on the home stretch the dark horse 
is to show up its classy form, eh?” 


She nodded, and continued earnestly. 


‘Remember, I shall never forgive my- 
self for the trick I played on the Squaw 
Creek stampede until you win this Mono 
claim. And if any man can win this race 
against the old-timers, it’s you.” 

It was the way she said it. Ile felt warm 
all over, and in his heart and head. He 
gave her a quick, searching look, involun- 
tary and serious, and for the moment that 
her eyes met his steadily ere thev fell, it 
seemed to him that he read something of 
vaster import than the claim Cyrus John- 
son had failed to record. 

“T’ll do it,” he said. “T’ll win it.” 

The glad light in her eves seemed to 
promise a greater meed than all the gold 
in the Mono claim. He was aware of a 
movement of her hand in her lap next to 
his. Under the screen of the tablecloth he 
thrust his own hand across and met a firm 
grip of woman’s fingers that sent anothe 
wave of warmth through him 

“What will Shorty was the 
thought that flashed whimsically through 
his mind as he withdrew his hand. He 
glanced almost jealously at the faces of 
Von Schroeder and Jones, and wondered 
if they had not divined the remarkable- 
ness and deliciousness of this woman who 
sat beside him. 

He was aroused by her voice, and re- 
alized that she had been speaking some 
moments. 


“So you see, Arizona Bill is a white In- 

dian,” she was saying. “And Big Olaf is 

. a bear wrestler, a king of the snows, 

a mighty savage. He can out-travel and 

out-endure an Indian, and he’s never 

known any other life but that of the wild 
and the frost.” 


“Who’s that?” Captain Consadine broke 
in from across the table. 

“Big Olaf,” she answered. “I was just 
telling Mr. Bellew what a traveler he is.” 

“You're right,” the Captain’s voice 
boomed. “Big Olaf is the greatest traveler 
in the Yukon. I’d back him against Old 
Nick himself for snow-bucking and ice- 


” 
say? 

















travel. He brought in the Government 
dispatches in 1895, and he did it after two 
couriers were frozen on Chilcoot, and the 
third drowned in the open water of Thirty 
Mile.” 


IL. 


Smoke had traveled in a leisurely 
fashion up to Mono Creek, fearing to tire 
his dogs before the big race. Also, he had 
familiarized himself with every mile of 
the trail and located his relay camps. So 
manv men had entered the race, that the 
hundred and ten miles of its course was al- 
most a continuous village. Relay camps 
were everywhere along the trail. Von 
Shroeder, who had gone in purely for the 
sport, had no less than eleven dog teams-- 
a fresh one for every ten miles. Arizona 
Bill had been forced to content himself 


“Then, slowly at an inch at a time, 


with eight teams. Big Olaf had seven, 
which was the complement of Smoke. In 
addition, over two-score of other men were 
in the running. Not every day, even in 
the golden north, was a million dollars the 
prize for a dog race. The country had 
been swept of dogs. No animal of speed 
and endurance escaped the fine-tooth comb 
that had raked the creeks and camps, 
and the prices of dogs had doubled and 
quadrupled in the course of the frantic 
speculation. 


Number Three Below Discovery was 
ten miles up Mono Creek from its mouth. 
The remaining hundred miles was to be 
run on the frozen breast of the Yukon. 
On Number Three itself were fifty tents 
and over three hundred dogs. The old 
stakes, blazed and scrawled sixty days be- 
fore by Cyrus Johnson, still stood, and 
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Joy’s leader began to forge past.” 


every man had gone over the boundaries 
of the claim again and again, for the race 
with the dogs was to be preceded by a foot 
and obstacle race. Each man had to re- 
locate the claim for himself, and this 
meant that he must place two centre-stakes 
and four corner-stakes and cross the creek 
twice, before he could start for Dawson 
with his dogs. 


Furthermore, there were to be no “‘soon- 
ers.” Not until the stroke of midnight of 
Friday night was the claim open for relo- 
cation, and not until the stroke of mid- 
night could a man plant a stake. ‘This 
was the ruling of the Gold Commissioner 
at Dawson, and Captain Consadine had 
sent up a squad of mounted police to en- 
force it. Discussion had arisen about the 
difference between sun-time and_police- 
time, but Consadine had sent forth his 


fiat that police-time went, and, further, 
that it was the watch of Lieutenant Pol- 
lock that went. 

The Mono trail ran along the level 
creek-bed, and, less than two feet in width, 
was like a groove, walled on either side by 
the snowfall of months. The problem of 
how forty odd sleds and three hundred 
dogs were to start in so narrow a course 
was In everybody’s mind. 

“Tluh!” said Shorty. “It’s goin’ to be 
the gosh-dangdest mix-up that ever was. 
I can’t see no way out, Smoker, except 


main strength an’ sweat an’ to plow 
through. If the whole creek was glare-ice 


they ain’t room for a dozen teams abreast. 
I got a hunch right now they’s goin’ to be 
a heap of scrappin’ before they get strung 
out. An’ if any of it comes our way, you 
sot to let me do tk ee Tsp 
got to let me do the punchin’, 
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Smoke squared his shoulders and 
laughed non-committally. 

“Neo you don’t!” his partner cried in 
alarm. .“No matter what happens, you 
don’t dast hit. You can’t handle dogs a 
hundred miles with a busted knuckle, an’ 
that’sywhat’ll happen if you land on some- 
body’s jaw.” 

Smoke nodded his head. 

“You’re right, Shorty. 
the chance.” 

‘An’ just remember,” Shorty went on, 
“that I got to do all the shovin’ for them 
lirst ten miles, an’ you got to take it easy 
as you can. Ill sure jerk you through to 

le Yukon. After that it’s up to you an’ 
he dogs. Say—what d’ye think Schroe- 
Jer’s scheme is? He’s got his first team a 
‘arter of a mile down the creek, an’ he’ll 
know it by a green lantern. But we got 
in) -kinned, Me for the red flare every 
time,” 


I couldn’t risk 


IV. 

The day had been clear and cold, but 
a blanket of cloud formed across the face 
of the sky, and the night came on warm 
and dark, with the hint of snow impend- 
ing. The thermometer registered fifteen 
below zero, and in the Klondike winter 
fifteeen below is esteemed very warm. 

At a few minutes before midnight, leav- 
ing Shorty with the dogs five hundred 
yards down the creek, Smoke joined the 
racers on Number Three. There were 
forty-five of them waiting the start for the 
thousand-thousand dollars Cyrus John- 
son had left lying in the frozen gravel. 
Each man carried six stakes and a heavy 
wooden mallet, and was clad in a smock- 
like parka of heavy cotton drill. 

Lieutenant Pollock, in a big bearskin 
coat, looked at his watch by the light of a 
fire. It lacked a minute of midnight. 

“Make ready,” he said, as he raised a 
revolver in his right hand and watched the 
second hand tick around. 

Forty-five hoods were thrown back from 
the parkas. Forty-five pairs of hands un- 
mittened, and forty-five pairs of moccasins 
pressed tensely into the packed snow. 
Also, forty-five stakes were thrust into the 
snow, and the same number of mallets 
lifted in the air. 

The shot rang out, and the mallets fell. 
Cyrus Johnson’s right to the million had 
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expired. To prevent confusion, Lieuten- 
nant Pollock had insisted that the lower 
centre-stake be driven first, next the south- 
eastern; and so on around the four sides, 
including the upper centre-stake on the 
way. 

fiiieke drove in his stake and was away 
with the leading dozen. Fires had been 
lighted at the corners, and by each fire 
stood a policeman, list in hand, checking 
off the names of the runners. A man was 
supposed to call out his name and show 
his face. There was to be no staking by 
proxy while the real racer was off and away 
down the creek. 


At the first corner, beside Smoke’s stake, 
Von Schroeder placed his. The mallets 
struck at the same instant. As they ham- 
mered, more arrived from behind, and 
with such impetuosity as to get in one 
another’s way and cause jostling and shov- 
ing. Squirming through the press and 
calling his name to the policeman, Smoke 
saw the Baron, struck in collision by one 
of the rushers, hurled clean off his feet 
into the snow. But Smoke did not wait. 
Others were still ahead of him. By the 
light of the vanishing fire, he was certain 
that he saw the back, hugely looming, of 
Big Olaf, and at the southwestern corner 
Olaf and he drove their stakes side by 
side. 

It was no light work, this preliminary 
obstacle race. The boundaries of the 
claim totaled nearly a mile, and most of 
it was over the uneven surface of a snow- 
covered, niggerhead flat. All about Smoke 
men tripped and fell, and several times 
he pitched forward himself, jarringly, on 
hands and knees. Once, Big Olaf fell so 
immediately in front of him as to bring 
him down on top. 

The upper centre-stake was driven by 
the edge of the bank, and down the bank 
the racers plunged, across the frozen 
creek-bed, and up the other side. Here, 
as Smoke clambered, a hand gripped his 
ankle and jerked him back. In the flick- 
ering light of a distant fire, it was im- 
possible to see who had played the trick. 
But Arizona Bill, who had been treated 
similarly, rose to his feet and drove his 
fist with a crunch into the offender’s face. 
Smoke saw and heard as he was scrambl- 
ing to his feet, but before he could make 
another lunge for the bank a fist dropped 
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him half-stunned into the snow. He stag- 
gered up, located the man, half-swung a 
hook for his jaw, then remembered 
Shorty’s warning and refrained. The 
next moment, struck below the knees by 
a hurling body, he went down again. 

It was a foretaste of what would happen 
when the men reached their sleds. Men 
were pouring over the other bank and 
piling into the jam. They swarmed up 
the bank in bunches, and in bunches were 
dragged back by their impatient fellows. 
More blows were struck, curses rose from 
the panting chests of those who still had 
wind to spare, and Smoke, curiously 
visioning the face of Joy Gastell, hoped 
that the mallets would not be brought into 
play. Overthrown, trod upon, groping in 
the snow for his lost stakes, he at last 
crawled out of the crush and attacked the 
bank farther along. Others were doing 
this, and it was his luck to have many 
men in advance of. him in the race for 
the northwestern corner. 


Down to the fouth corner, he tripped 
midway, and in the long sprawling fall 
lost his remaining stake. For five minutes 
he groped in the darkness before he found 
it, and all the time the panting runners 
were passing him. From the last corner 
to the creek he began overtaking men, for 
whom the mile run had been too much. 
In the creek itself Bedlam had broken 
loose. A dozen sleds were piled up and 
overturned, and nearly a hundred dogs 
were locked in combat. Among them 
men struggled, tearing the tangled ani- 
mals apart, or beating them apart with 
clubs. In the fleeting glimpse he caught 
of it, Smoke wondered if he had ever seen 
a Dore grotesquery to compare. 

Leaping down the bank beyond the 
glutted passage, he gained the hard-foot- 
ing of the sled-trail and made better time. 
Here, in packed harbors beside the narrow 
trail, sleds and men waited for runners 
that were still behind. From the. rear 
came the whine and rush of dogs, and 
Smoke had barely time to leap aside into 
the deep snow. A sled tore past, and he 
made out the man, kneeling and shouting 
madly. Searcely was it by when it stopped 
with a crash of battle. The excited dogs 
of a harbored sled, resenting the passing 
animals, had got out of hand and sprung 
upon them. 
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Smoke plunged around and by. He 
could see the green lantern of Von Schroe- 
der, and, just below it, the red flare that 
marked his own team. Two men were 
guarding Schroeder’s dogs, with short 
clubs interposed between them and the 
trail. 

“Come on, you Smoke! 
Smoke!” he could 
anxiously. 

“Coming!” he gasped. 

By the red flare, he could see the snow 
torn up and trampled, and from the way 
his partner breathed he knew a battle had 
been fought. He staggered to the sled, 
and, in the moment he was falling on it, 
Shorty’s whip snapped as he yelled: 

“Mush, you devils! Mush!” 

The dogs sprang into the breast-bands, 
and the sled jerked abruptly ahead. They 
were big animals—Hanson’s prize team of 
Hudson Bays—and Smoke had selected 
them for the first stage, which included 
the ten miles of Mono, the heavy-going of 
the cut-off across the flat at the mouth, and 
the first ten miles of the Yukon stretch. 

“How many are ahead?” he asked. 

“You shut up an’ save your wind,” 
Shorty answered. “Hi, you brutes! Hit 
her up! Hit her up!” 

He was running behind the sled, tow- 
ing on a short rope. Smoke could not see 
him; nor could he see the sled on which 
he lay full length. The fires had been 
left in the rear, and they were tearing 
through a wall of blackness as fast as the 
dogs could spring into it. This blackness 
was almost sticky, so nearly did it take on 
the seeming of substance. 

Smoke felt the sled heel up on one run- 
ner as it rounded an invisible curve, and 
from ahead came the snarls of beasts and 
the oaths of men. This was known after- 
ward as the Barnes-Slocum Jam. It was 
the teams of these two men which first 
collided, and into it, at full career, piled 
Smoke’s seven big fighters. Scarcely more 
than semi-domesticated wolves, the excite- 
ment of that night on Mono Creek had 
sent every dog fighting-mad. The Klon- 
dike dogs, driven without reins, cannot be 
stopped except by voice, so that there was 
no stopping this glut of struggle that 
heaped itself between the narrow rims of 
the creek. From behind, sled after sled 
hurled into the turmoil. Men who had 


Come on, you 
hear Shorty calling 
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their teams nearly extricated were over- 
whelmed by fresh avalanches of dogs— 
each animal well-fed, well-rested, and ripe 
for battle. 

“Tt’s knock down an’ drag out an’ plow 

through!” Shorty yelled in his partner’s 
ear. ‘An’ watch out for your knuckles! 
You drag dogs out an’ let me do the punch- 
in’ |” 
What happened in the next half hour 
Smoke never distinctly remembered. At 
the end he emerged exhausted, sobbing for 
breath, his jaw sore from a first-blow, his 
shoulder aching from the bruise of a club, 
the blood running warmly down one !eg 
from the rip of a dog’s fangs, and both 
sleeves of his parga torn to shreds. As 
in a dream, while the battle still raged be- 
hind, he helped Shorty re-harness the 
dogs. One, dying, they cut from the 
traces, and in the darkness they felt their 
way to the repair of the disrupted 
harnesses. 

“Now you lie down an’ get your wind 
back,” Shorty commanded. 

And through the darkness the dogs 
sped, with unabated strength, down Mono 
Creek, across the long cut-off, and to the 
Yukon. Here, at the junction with the 
main river-trail, somebody had lighted a 
fire, and here Shorty said good-bye. By 
the light of the fire, as the sled leaped be- 
hind the flying dogs, Smoke caught an- 
other of the unforgetable pictures of the 
northland. It was of Shorty, swaying 
and sinking down limply in the snow, 
yelling his parting encouragement, one 
eye blackened and closed, knuckles bruised 
and broken, and one arm, ripped and 
fang-torn, gushing forth a steady stream 
of blood. 

V. 


“How many ahead?” Smoke asked, as 
he dropped his tired Hudson Bays and 
sprang on the waiting sled at the first re- 
lay station. 

“T counted eleven,” the man called after 
him, for he was already away behind the 
leaping dogs. 

Fifteen miles they were to carry him 
on the next stage, which would fetch him 
to the mouth of White River. There were 
nine of them, but they composed his weak- 
est team. The twenty-five miles between 
White River and Sixty Mile he had broken 
into two stages, because of ice-jams, and 
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here two of his heaviest, toughest teams 


were stationed. 

He lay on the sled at full length, face 
down, holding on with both hands. When- 
ever the dogs slacked from topmost speed 
he rose to his knees, and, yelling and urg- 
ing, clinging precariously with one hand, 
threw his whip into them. Poor team that 
it was, he passed two sleds before White 
River was reached. Here, at the freeze-up, 
a jam had piled a barrier, allowing the 
open water that formed for half a mile 
below to freeze smoothly. This smooth 
stretch enabled the racers to make flying 
exchanges of sleds, and down all the 
course they had placed their relays below 
the jams. 

Over the jam and out on to the smooth, 
Smoke tore along, calling loudly, ‘Billy! 
Billy” 

Billy heard and answered, and by the 
light of the many fires on the ice, Smoke 
saw a sled swing in from the side and 
come abreast. Its dogs were fresh and 
overhauled his. As the sleds swerved to- 
ward each other he leaped across, and 
Billy promptly rolled off. 

‘“Where’s Big Olaf?’ Smoke cried. 

“Leading!”  Billy’s voice answered; 
and the fires were left behind and Smoke 
was again flying through the wall of black- 
ness. 

In the jams of that relay, where the 
way led across a chaos of up-ended ice- 
cakes, and where Smoke slipped off the 
forward end of the sled, and with a haul- 
rope toiled behind the wheel-dog, he 
passed three sleds. Accidents had hap- 
pened, and he could hear the men cutting 
out dogs and mending harnesses. 

Among the jams of the next short relay 
into Sixty Mile, he passed two more teams. 
And that he might know adequately what 
had happened to them, one of his own 
dogs wrenched a shoulder, was unable to 
keep up, and was dragged in the harness. 
Its team-mates, angered, fell upon it with 
their fangs, and Smoke was forced to club 
them off with the heavy butt of his whip. 
As he cut the injured animal out, he heard 
the whining cries of dogs behind him, and 
the voice of a man that was familiar. It 
was Von Schroeder. Smoke called a 


warning to prevent a rear-end collision. 
and the Baron, hawing his animals and 
swinging on the gee-pole, went by a dozen 
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feet to the side. Yet so impenetrable was 
the blackness that Smoke heard him pass, 
but never saw him. 

On the smooth stretch of ice beside the 
trading post at Sixty Mile, Smoke over- 
took two more sleds. All had just changed 
teams, and for five minutes they ran 
abreast, each man on his knees and pour- 
ing whip and voice into the maddened 
dogs. But Smoke had studied out that 
portion of the trail, and now marked the 
tall pine on the bank that showed faintly 
in the light of the many fires. Below that 
pine was not merely darkness, but an 
abrupt cessation of the smooth stretch. 
There the trail, he knew, narrowed to a 
single sled- width. Leaning out ahead, he 

caught the haul-rope and drew his leaping 
slep up to the wheel-dog. He caught the 
animal by the hind legs and threw it. 
With a snarl of rage it tried to slash him 
with its fangs, but was dragged on by the 
rest of the team. Its body proved an effi- 
cient brake, and the two other teams, still 
abreast, dashed ahead into the darkness 


for the narrow way. 

Smoke heard the crash and uproar of 
their collision, released his wheeler, sprang 
to the gee-pole, and urged his team to the 
right into the soft snow where the strain- 
ing animals wallowed to their necks. It 
was exhausting work, but he won by the 
tangled teams and gained the hard-packed 
trail beyond. 


VI. 

On the relay out of Sixty Mile, Smoke 
had next to his poorest team, and though 
the going was good, he had set it a short 
fifteen miles. Two more teams would 
bring him into Dawson and to the Gold- 
Recorder’s office, and Smoke had selected 
his best animals for the last two stretches. 
Sitka Charley, himself, waited with the 
eight Malemutes that would jerk Smoke 
along for twenty miles, and for the finish, 
with a fifteen-mile run, was his own team 
—the team he had had all winter and 
which had been with him in the search 
for Surprise Lake. 

The two men he had left entangled at 
Sixty Mile failed to overtake him, and, on 
the other hand, his team failed to overtake 
any of the three that still led. His animals 
were willing, though they lacked stamina 
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and speed, and little urging was needed to 
keep them jumping into it at their best. 
There was nothing for Smoke to do but 
to lie face-downward and hold on. Now 
and again he would plunge out of the 
darkness into the circle of light about a 
blazing fire, catch a glimpse of furred men 
standing by harnessed and waiting dogs, 

and plunge into the darkness again. Mile 
after mile, with only the grind and jar of 
the runners in his ears, he sped on. Al- 
most automatically he kept his place as the 
sled bumped ahead or half-lifted and heel- 
ed on the swings and swerves of the bends. 
First one, and then the other, without ap- 
parent rhyme or reason, three faces limned 
themselves on his consciousness; Joy Gas- 
tell’s, laughing and audacious; Shorty’s, 
battered and exhausted by the struggle 
down Mono Creek; and John Bellew’s, 
seamed and rigid, as if cast in iron so unre- 
lenting was its severity. And sometimes 
Smoke wanted to shout aloud, to chant a 
pean of savage exultation, as he remem- 
bered the office of the Billow and the serial 
story of San Francisco which he had left 
unfinished, along with the other fripper- 
ies of those empty days. 

The gray twilight of morning’ was 
breaking as he exchanged his weary dogs 
for the eight fresh Malemutes. Lighter 
animals than Hudson Bays, they: were cap- 
able of greater speed, and they ran with 
the supple tirelessness of true wolves. Sit- 
ka Charley called out the order of the 
teams ahead. Big Olaf led, Arizona Bill 
was second, and Von Schroeder, third. 
These were the three best men in the coun- 
try. In fact, ere Smoke had left Dawson, 
the popular betting had placed them in 
that order. While they were racing for a 
million, at least half a million had been 
staked by others on the outcome of the 
race. No one had bet on Smoke, who, de- 
spite his several known exploits, was still 
accounted a chechaquo with much to 
learn. : 


As daylight strengthened, Smoke caught 
sight of a sled ahead, and, in half an hour, 
his own lead-dog was leaping at its tail. 
Not until the man turned his head to ex- 
change greetings, did Smoke recognize 
him as Arizona Bill. Von Schroeder had 
evidently passed him. The trail, hard- 
packed, ran too narrowly through the soft 
snow, and for another half hour Smoke 
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was forced to stay in the rear. Then they 
topped an ice-jam and struck a smooth 
stretch below, where were a number of re- 
lay camps and where the snow was packed 
widely. On his knees, swinging his whip 
and yelling, Smoke drew abreast. He not- 
ed that Arizona Bill’s right arm hung dead 
at his side, and that he was compelled to 
pour leather with his left hand. Awkward 
as it was, he had no hand left with which 
to hold on, and frequently he had to cease 
from the whip and clutch to save himself 
from falling off. Smoke remembered the 
scrimmage in the creek bed at Three Be- 
low Discovery, and understood. Shorty’s 
advice had been sound. 

“What’s happened?” Smoke asked, as 
he began to pull ahead. 

“T don’t know,” Arizona Bill answered. 
“T think I threw my shoulder out in the 
scrapping. 

He dropped behind very slowly, though 
when the last relay station was in sight he 
was fully half a mile in the rear. Ahead, 
bunched together, Smoke could see Big 
Olaf and Von Schroeder. Again Smoke 
arose to his knees, and he lifted his jaded 
dogs into a burst of speed such as a man 
only can who has the proper instinct for 
dog-driving. He drew up close to the tail 
of Von Schroeder’s sled, and in this order 
the three sleds dashed out on the smooth 
going below a jam, where many men and 
many dogs waited. Dawson was fifteen 
miles away, 

Von Schroeder, with his ten-mile relays, 
had changed five miles back and would 
change five miles ahead. So he held on, 
keeping his dogs at full leap. Big Olaf 
and Smoke made flying changes, and their 
fresh teams immediately regained what 
had been lost to the Baron. Big Olaf led 
past, and Smoke followed into the narrow 
trail beyond. 

“Still good, but not so good,” Smoke 
paraphrased Spencer to himself. 

Of Von Schroeder, now behind, he had 
no fear; but ahead was the greatest dog- 
driver in the country. To pass him seem- 
ed impossible. Again and again, many 


times, Smoke forced his leader to the 
other’s sled-tail, and each time Big Olaf 
let out another link and drew away. 
Smoke contented himself with taking the 
pace, and hung on grimly. The race was 
not lost until one or the other won, and 
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in fifteen miles many things could hap- 
pen. 

Three miles from Dawson something 
did happen. To Smoke’s surprise, Big 
Olaf rose up and with oaths and leather 
proceeded to fetch out the last ounce of 
effort in his animals. It was a spurt that 
should have been reserved for the last hun- 
dred yards instead of being begun three 
miles from the finish. Sheer dog-killing 
that it was, Smoke followed. His own 
team was superb. No dogs on the Yukon 
had had harder work or were in better 
condition. Besides, Smoke had _ toiled 
with them, and eaten and bedded with 
them, and he knew each dog as an indi- 
vidual and how best to win in to the ani- 
mal’s intelligence and extract its last least 
shred of willingness. 

They topped a small jam and struck 
the smooth-going below. Big Olaf was 
barely fifty feet ahead. A sled shot out 
from the side and drew in toward him, 
and Smoke understood Big Olaf’s terrific 
spurt. He had tried to gain a lead for the 
change. This fresh team that waited to 
jerk him down the home stretch had been 
a private surprise of his. Even the men 
who had backed him to win had had no 
knowledge of it. 


Smoke strove desperately to pass during 
the exchange of sleds. Lifting his dogs to 
the effort, he ate up the intervening fifty 
feet. With urging and pouring of leather, 
he went to the side and on until his lead- 
dog was jumping abreast of Big Olaf’s 
wheeler. On the other side, abreast, was 
the relay sled. At the speed they were 
eoing, Big Olaf did not dare the flying 
leap. If he missed and fell off, Smoke 
would be in the lead and the race would 
be lost. 

Big Olaf tried to spurt ahead, and he 
lifted his dogs magnificently, but Smoke’s 
leader still continued to jump beside Big 
Olaf’s wheeler. For half a mile the three 
sleds tore and bounced along side by side. 
The smooth stretch was nearing its end 
when Big Olaf took the chance. As the 
flying sleds swerved toward each other, 
he leaped, and the instant he struck he 
was on his knees, with whip and voice 
spurting the fresh team. The smooth 
pinched out into the narrow trail, and he 
jumped his dogs ahead and into it with a 
lead of barely a yard. 
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A man was not beaten until he was 
beaten, was Smoke’s conclusion, and drive 
no matter how, Big Olaf failed to shake 
him off. No team had driven that night 
could have stood:such a killing pace and 
keep up with fresh dogs—no team save 
this one. Nevertheless, the pace was kil- 
ling it, and as they began to round the 
bluff at Klondike City, he could feel the 
pitch of strength going out of his animals. 
Almost imperceptibly they lagged, and 
foot by foot Big Olaf drew away until he 
led by a score of yards. 

A great cheer went up from the popu- 
lation of Klondike City assembled on the 
ice. Here the Klondike entered the 
Yukon, and half a mile away, across the 
Klondike, on the north bank, stood Daw- 
son. An outburst of madder cheering 
arose, and Smoke caught a glimpse of a 
sled shooting out to him. He recognized 
the splendid animals that drew it. They 
were Joy Gastell’s. And Joy Gastell drove 
them. The hood of her squirrel-skin 
parka was tossed back, revealing the 
cameo-like oval of her face outlined 
against her heavily-massed hair. Mittens 
had been discarded, and with bare hands 
she clung to whip and sled. 

“Jump!” she cried, as her leader snarled 
at Smoke’s. 

Smoke struck the sled behind her. It 
rocked violently from the impact of his 
body, but she was full up on her knees 
and swinging the whip. 

“Hi! You! Mush on! Chook! Chook!” 
she was crying, and the dogs whined and 
yelped in eagerness of desire and effort to 
overtake Big Olaf. 

And then, as the lead-log caught the 
tail of Big Olaf’s sled, and yard hy yard 

- 

drew up abreast, the great crowd on the 
Dawson bank went mad. It was a great 
crowd, for the men had dropped their 
tools on all the creeks and come down to 
see the outcome of the race, and a dead 
heat at the end of a hundred and ten mies 
justified any madness. 

“When you’re in the lead I’m going to 
drop off!” Joy cried out over her shoulder. 

Smoke tried to protest. 

“And watch out for the dip curve half 
way up the bank,” she warned. 

Dog by dog, separated by half a dozen 
feet, the two teams were running abreast. 
Big Olaf, with whip and voice, held his 
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own for a minute. Then, slowly, an inch 
at a time, Joy’s leader began to forge past. 

“Get ready!” she cried to Smoke. “I’m 
going to leave you in a minute. Get the 
whip.” 

And as he shifted his hand to clutch 
the whip, they heard Big Olaf roar a warn- 
ing, but too late. His lead-dog, incensed 
at being passed, swerved in to the attack. 
His fangs struck Joy’s leader on the flank. 
The rival teams flew at one another’s 
throats. The sleds over-ran the fighting 
brutes and capsized. Smoke struggled to 
his feet and tried to lift Joy up. But she 
thrust him from her, crying: 

“Gol” 

On foot, already fifty feet in advance, 
was Big Olaf, still intent on finishing the 
race. Smoke obeyed, and when the two 
men reached the foot of the Dawson bank, 
he was at the other’s heels. But up the 
bank Big Olaf lifted his body hugely, re- 
gaining a dozen feet. 

Five blocks down the main street was 
the Gold Recorder’s office. The street was 
packed as for the witnessing of a parade. 
Not so easily this time did Smoke gain to 
his giant rival, and when he did he was 
unable to pass. Side by side they ran 
along the narrow aisle between the solid 
walls of fur-clad, cheering men. Now 
one, now the other, with great convulsive 
jerks, gained an inch or so only to lose it 
immediately after. 

If the pace had been a killing one for 
their dogs, the one they now set themselves 
But they were racing for 
a million dollars and great honor in the 
Yukon country. The only outside im- 
pression that came to Smoke on that iast 
mad stretch was one of astonishment that 
there should be so many people in the 
Klondike. He had never seen them all 
at once before. 

He felt himself involuntarily lag, and 
Big Olaf sprang a full stride in the lead. 
To Smoke it seemed that his heart would 
burst, while he had lost all consciousness 
of his legs. He knew they were flying un- 
der him, but he did not know how he con- 
tinued to make them fly, nor how he put 
even greater pressure of will upon them 
and compelled them again to carry him, to 
his giant competitor’s side. 

The open door of the Recorder’s office 
appeared ahead of them. Both men made 


was no less so. 
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a final, futile spurt. Neither could draw 
away from the other, and side by side 
they hit the doorway, collided violently, 
and fell headlong on the office floor. 

They sat up, but were too exhausted to 
rise. Big Olaf, the sweat pouring from 
him, breathing with tremendous, painful 
gasps, pawed the air and vainly tried to 
speak. Then he reached out his hand 
with unmistakable meaning; Smoke ex- 
tended his, and they shook. 

“Tt’s a dead heat,” Smoke could hear 
the Recorder saying, but it was as if in a 
dream, and the voice was very thin and 
very far away. “And all I can say is that 
you both win. You'll have to divide the 
claim between you. You’re partners.” 

Their two arms pumped up and down as 
they ratified the decision. Big Olaf nod- 
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ded his head with great emphasis, and 
spluttered. At last he got it out. 

“You damn chechaquo,” was what he 
said, but in the saying of it was admira- 
tion. “I don’t know how you done it, but 
you did.” 

Outside the great crowd was noisily 
massed, while the office was packing and 
jamming. Smoke and Big Olaf essayed to 
rise, and each helped the other to his feet. 
Smoke found his legs weak under him, 
and staggered drunkenly. Big Olaf tot- 
tered toward him. 

“T’m sorry my dogs jumped yours.” 

“Tt couldn’t be helped,” Smoke panted 


back. Mi. heard you yell.” 

“Say,” Big Olaf went on with shining 
eyes. “That girl—one damn fine girl, 
eh?” 


“One damn fine girl,” Smoke agreed. 


|In the July issue of MacLean’s Magazine, the Seventh Tale 
in the Smoke Bellew Series, ‘Tho Little Man,” will appear 

















Lost 


Her hair is dark as blackest night, 

A forest where I’ve lost my way; 
And there can pierce no light of day, 
Nor any star shall come again. 

And I, who have so joyed to roam 


The open 


’neath the naked sky, 


No longer see the clouds go by, 

Nor sunlight on the bending grain; 

For, in my eyes, more beautiful 

Than flaming dawn or evening star, 

The strands of those dark tresses are, 
' Where lost I ever must remain. 


—H. Lewis, in The American Magazine. 


The Ideal Bungalow 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE BEST TYPE OF CALIFORNIA 
BUNGALOW WHICH CAN BE ERECTED AT 
A COST OF $3,600 


By. Charles A. Byers 





The bungalow type of architecture is steadily growing in favor in 
Canada. It has probably reached the zenith of its popularity in California. 
Thus it is, that we have gone to California for a ‘‘model bungalow,’’ which 
is illustrated and described in the accompanying article. The cost is 
estimated at $5,600, and, as is pointed out, the bungalow style of architec- 
ture so readily lends itself to cosy and attractive results, that for the lim- 
ited outlay it affords practically all of the advantages, both in appearance 
and utility, of many of the larger and more expensive homes. 











FOR him who is possessed of limited fin- work real bungalow artistry is shown. An 


ancial resources, and who loves a cozy and 
attractive home, no other style of archi- 
tecture can be so heartily recommended as 
the bungalow. From a very humble be- 
ginning in California, about seven years 
ago, this style of home, originally borrow- 
ed from India, has been gradually devel- 
oped, through a series of modifying inter- 
pretations, into what is indeed a charm- 
ing creation. And, in the meanwhile, its 
popularity has spread so rapidly and thor- 
oughly that there is scarcely a locality on 
the North American continent in which 
the attractiveness of the California bunga- 
low is unknown. 


The accompanying photographs and 
floor plan drawing illustrate an excellent 
example of this style of home—a house of 
seven rooms built at a total cost of $3,600. 
It is located in Los Angeles, California, 
and was designed and built by Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Sweet, an architect, of that city. 

With its comparatively flat roof, its 
broadly projecting eaves, its square-sawed 
and unsurfaced finishing timbers, and its 
rather massive-proportioned masonry, the 
house is truly of bungalow architecture. 
The roof lines are gracefully proportion- 
ed, and in the designing of the masonry 


interesting feature of the roof construc- 
tion is the ingenious suspension of the 
front porch roof by chains, which elim- 
inates the necessity of supporting pillars. 
The roof, itself, of the entire house, is cov- 
ered with mathoid, a gray composition 
that materially aids in producing the very 
effective color scheme which’ gives’ the 
structure nruch of its exterior charm. The 
siding is of cedar shingles, stained dark 
preen, and the masonry ‘is of clinker 
brick. The front porch connects with a 
small side porch, both of which have ce- 
ment floors, and from the latter extends 
a sort of porte-cochere, through which 
passes a concrete driveway that leads to a 
garage in the rear. The porches are en- 
closed with half-length pillars and a low 
parapet constructed of clinker brick, with 
copings of concrete. These low pillars 
afford excellent rests for potted plants, an 
arrangement which lends just a slight 
suggestion of the classic. Harmonizing 
with the porch masonry is an_ outside 
chimney on one side of the house, of well- 
studied proportions. 

It is too often the case that in the build- 
ing of inexpensive homes the interior is 
slighted in favor of the exterior, or vice- 
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An ideal seven-room Californian 


not the truth in this 
The interior of this 
home is, like «the exterior, a veritable 
work of art. The are well and 
economically arranged, there are numer- 
ous convenient built-in features, and the 
finish and decorations are all the mosi 
fastidious could wish for in a home of this 
s1ze. 


versa, but such is 
instance at least. 


rOOMIS 


The rooms are living room, library, 
“den,” dining room, breakfast room, kit- 
chen and one bed room. ‘The library con- 
tains a built-in disappearing bed, which is 
used for emergencies, and, should it be 
preferred at any time, the “den” is so lo- 
cated and designed that it might easily be 
converted into another sleeping room. A 
small hall, leading from the dining room 
and terminating in a linen closet at the 
rear of the house, provides a way of access 
to the bed room, bath room, ‘‘den” and 
kitchen. Back of the kitchen are the 





bungalow built at a cost of $3,600. 


breakfast room and small screened porch, 
and from the latter leads the stairway to 
the basement. Small French doors open 
from the living room and dining room in- 
to the small side porch, and sliding doors 
separate the library from the living room, 
while a broad arch connects the latter with 
the dining room. 

The house contains numerous closets, 
conveniently located and a number of ex- 
cellent and very-much to-be-appreciated 
built-in features. On each side of the spa- 
cious living-room fireplace, with its artist- 
ic mantel of pressed brick, there is a 
built-in book case, with a tiny window 
above it; in the library there is the disap- 
pearing bed already mentioned; in the 
dining room there is a broad buffet, with 
a small china closet on each side, all of in- 
teresting workmanship, and above which 
arrangement are three small windows, and 
in the bed room there is a very pretty 
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The dining room as seen from the living room. 


built-in Princess dresser, while the kit- 
chen contains, in addition to the usual 
cupboards and drawers, a draught. cooler. 

The woodwork of the interior is prin- 
cipally of Oregon pine. In the living 
room, dining room and “den” it is stained 
and waxed to somewhat resemble Flemish 
oak, and in the library it is given a ma- 
hogany-color finish. The dining room 
possesses paneled walls, with a plate rail, 
and a beamed and paneled ceiling. The 
latter is of particularly interesting work- 
manship, and the arrangement provides 
for an ingenious lighting-fixture scheme 
that is truly artistic. The “den” also 
possesses paneled, but the paneling 
here extends only to a height of about five 
feet, terminating in a plate rail, above 
which the walls, as well as the ceiling, are 
plastered and tinted. The living room 
and library walls are plastered and paper- 


ed, while in the bed room, hall and break- 
fast room they are plastered and _ tinted. 
The woodwork in the bed room, kitchen 
and bathroom is enamelled, as are also the 
plastered walls to a height of about five 
feet in the latter two; and in the hall and 
breakfast room the woodwork is of Cali- 
fornia redwood, which is only waxed, 
leaving it nearly its natural color. Oak 
floors are used in the living room, library, 
“den” and dining room, and pine floors 
prevail throughout the remainder of the 
house. 

This house is not only attractive within 
itself but is set amid charming environs 
and every really pretty home, considered 
en masse, must owe considerable to its sur 
roundings With swaving eucalypti form. 
ing the background, and with an artistic 
arrangement of flowers and vines and 
other shrubbery all about it, and not for- 
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¢ The living room of the bungalow. 


getting the well-kept lawn and the cement $3,500 to $3,800 it should be satisfactor- 
walks and driveway, the bungalow is in- ily duplicated in any locality. It is pro- 
| vided with furnace heat, running water 
and all of the other conveniences that 
combine to create a cozy and comfortable 
constructed throughout, and for, from home. 


deed charmingly embowered. 


The house is substantially and warmly 





THE SEA GULL 


| Fain would I dwell beside thee, 


Thou wild tempestous sea! 
And listen as thy surges 

Sing forth their songs to me; 
Where billows roll and whisper— 

Seethe into whitening foam, 
Upon thy heaving bosom, 

There would I make my home! 
—F., Gordon Dagger. 





The Stubbornness ofjthe Browns’ < 


By Amy E. Campbell 


JUST as the Browns settled themselves to 
their books and newspapers and evening 
lamp, the door-bell rang vigorously. Mr. 
Brown looked over his paper at his wife— 

“Go to the door, Mary,” he said easily. 

“Go yourself,” she pouted. 

“And let you humor that foolish timid- 
ity you have of going to the door at night? 
No, you must go yourself, for 1 won’t.” 

“Then nobody’ll go,” said Mrs. Brown, 
\ubbornly, “for ’m morally certain I'll 
ok. 

“Well, sit there,” 
calmly. 

“Thank you, that’s exactly what I’m 
planning to do.” 

After a few minutes Mr. Brown suggest- 
ed—- 

“Whoever it is can see through that 

indow that we’re home.” 

‘‘All the more blame to you,” remark- 
e! his wife, “It’s certainly a gentleman’s 
place to go to the door.” 

“Nevertheless, I’ll not budge,” 
sured her. 

“Nor will I. You know perfectly well 
that when I make up my mind not to do 
a thing, wild horses couldn’t drag me to 
it,’ and Mrs. Brown read her book with 
determination. 

“Very well, then, if it’s the minister, 
he'll think we’re sore at him about his 
last sermon, and have seen him coming 
under the street light and won’t let him 
in, and if it’s any of the neighbors—” 

Another ring from the bell caused Mrs. 
Brown to start almost out of her chair. 

“Well, you are getting nervous,” re- 
marked her husband sarcastically as he 
calmly perused the sporting extra he was 
holding upside down. 

A long silence and then the bell rang 
again. Neither spoke for a time and then 
Mrs. Brown said— 

“T can’t for the life of me see what’s got 
into you. You never acted like this be- 
fore.” | 


retorted Mr. Brown 


he as- 


“T want to teach you to go to the door 
at night without being nervous,” said Mr. 
Brown importantly. 


“Well, you might as well learn first as 
last that you can’t “teach” anyone not to 
be nervous,” retorted Mrs. Brown, tri- 
umphantly. 

“Oh, yes you can, if the person hasn’t 
already made up their minds not to be 
cured of it,” and Mr. Brown began read- 
ing the advertisements in the evening 
paper with absorbed interest. 

“Call me stubborn, and be done with it,” 
flared Mrs. Brown— 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“I’m quite sure you are, at any rate!” 

The bell rang again. 

“Seems to me that bell rings different- 
ly every time,” said Mr. Brown, with in- 
terest. “There must have been different 
people here!” 


“Well, they’ll have an interesting time 
wondering what’s wrong with us. It’ll be 
the talk of the neighborhood, with that 
blind away up, and all because you are 
too obstinate to give in,” and there were 
angry red spots on Mrs. Brown’s pretty 
cheeks. 

“And I suppose, to put it mildly—be- 
cause you're too nervous?” 

Just then a noise was heard outside the 
window. Mrs. Brown was visibly fright- 
ened. Then the telephone rang. Mr. 
Brown answered it— 

“Hello— 

“Oh, no, we’re at home!” 

“Oh, yes, we’re quite well, thank you. 

“Doing? Oh, just reading.” 

“Speak to Mrs. Brown? Cer- 
tainly. Here, Mary. 

Mrs. Brown stepped to the ’phone with 
a defiant air— 

“Oh, yes, dear, quite well.” 








His head is 
It’s sore- and his feet 


“No, he’s not very well. 
bothering him. 
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are also paining him. 
drag himself out of a chair!” 
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He can’t hardly 





“Electric Liniment? Thanks so much, 
Ill try it for him. 





“Oh, were you? Why, what time?” 





“Why, for goodness’ sake, we’ve been 
here all evening. 





“T’m so sorry. Do come again, won’t 
you? 





“Good-bye.” 

“Now, since you’ve got through lying 
about my state of health you might as 
well tell me what’s wrong with my feet so 
I can tell the whole oflice staff to-morrow 
morning,’ Mr. Brown flung indignantly 
at his wife as she hung up the receiver and 
regarded him with suppressed amusement. 

“Oh, chilblains, or anything like 
that,” replied Mrs. Brown, absently. 

The phone rang again and Mr. Brown 
hastened to answer it. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Burgess, we’re real well 
thank you, with the exception of Mrs. 
Brown. She’s losing her hearing badly of 
late, and her nerves are in a sad condi- 
tion |” 





“You were? Why I must have been 
down cellar and Mrs. Brown’s hearing is 
so defective fd 








“Oh yes, she hears parts of your ser- 
mons.” 





“That’s a rot—a real shame Mr. Bur- 
gess, for we were both at home.” 





“Kar trumpets? Well, really, Mrs. 
Brown is so sensitive about people know- 
ing it——” 





By this time Mrs. Brown was at her 
husband’s elbow trying to make him give 
her the receiver. This he refused to do. 

“Yes, indeed, we’re both exceedingly 
sorry, Mr. Burgess. We'll try and be out 
next Sunday Oh, is it? Missions? 
We'll try our best.” 

As Brown hung up the receiver his wife 
viewed him from head to foot with scorn. 
Cc 





sult of a lie like that?” she asked quietly, 
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“Tlow am I ever going to face the re- 


“Face it the same as I will the chil- 
blains,” he answered easily. 

“Chilblains!” she sniffed. 

“And corns and bunions—let me see 
what else, do people get wrong with their 
feet?’’ he asked with interest. 

“Tell me how people lose their hearing 
all of a sudden,” she answered withering- 
ly. 

“Well, can’t they recover suddenly—’ 

Again the ’phone rang and Mrs. Brown 
was certainly there first. 

“Oh dearest, is it you?” 





“She was? And I missed her. Why 
I’ve been dying to have her call, you know 
and I asked her to come in the evening 
with her husband, when Jack would be 
home " 








“Saw us through the window? Oh, isn’t 
that too awful to take in? 





“Well, Pll tell you the truth dear, be- 
cause | know it won't go any further, | 
had slipped into my dressing gown and 
of course couldn’t go to the door, and Jack 
has rheumatism so he can’t hardly move 
and when he finally did get to the door 
there was nobody there. is 








“Oh dear, she was offended. Well, I'll 
have to call and try and patch it up some- 
how. Good-bye, and thanks so much for 
telling me.” 

Jack Brown calmly eyed his wife from 
head to foot— 

“T didn’t think you were so good as all 
this,’ he began, when the ‘phone rang 
again. Assuredly, Mr. Brown got there 
first. 

“No, Mrs. Smith, she has retired quite 
a while ago. She had a bad headache 
and = 





“Tler nerves, I think. 
*)° ” 
awful condition. 


They’re in an 





“Oh just silly worry over nothing, Mrs. 
Smith. You know how it goes perhaps. 





“Oh yes, she’s been threatened with 
deafness for sometime——” 
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“The minister told Mr. Smith? Oh yes, 
I was talking to him to-night over the 
phone!” 





“Yes, do come. She’ll be glad to try 
anything I’m sure!” 





“To-morrow? Yes, she’ll be home so 
far as I know, Mrs. Smith.” 





“Oh, I’m splendid!” 





“Now, now, Mrs. Smith, I’m not hold- 
ing my age nearly so well as a very charm- 
ing lady I know!” 





“Oh, no, we’re just about the same age. 
I’m a trifle the older.” 


“Good. Lev. Oh 1] remember——” 

Mrs. Brown was white with suppressed 
fury. 

“Do you think I want that odious wo- 
man here prescribing for me? What do 
you mean?” 

Mr. Brown quietly lit 
puffed with evident relish. 

Another ring at the ‘phone found Mrs. 
Brown first to answer. 

“Oh Billy, you want Jack? He’s just 
gone to bed. He had an awful grouch on 
and I advised him to go to sleep and for- 
get it. 

“Oh, Billy, don’t say that over the 
phone. Central might be listening, and 
this is a party line--——” 


a cigar and 








“You are? Oh, no Billy dear, you’d 
better not. Jack would eat’ you when he 
‘came to hear of it—” 





“Oh, yes, he was perfectly savage. He 


has quite a temper you know——” 





“Thanks Bill, old boy, you're grand. 
I’1l remember 








— 


“To-morrow, what’s on?” 





“Tl see you to-morrow night, Billy. 
Come up for tea with Jack and maybe 
he’ll be in better humor—” 





“Oh, you naughty boy, good-bye.” 





“Billy, how can be so foolish? 


GOOD-bye” 


you 





I’m cross, so ring off like a 


“Really Bill, 





nice little boy ——” 
“Well, good-night then—” 


Brown smoked savagely as his wife 
stood looking out of the window with a 
dreamy stare. Then he asked deliberate- 
ly— 

“How long have you been flirting with 
that infant?” 

“Not half so long as you’ve been pay- 
ing silly compliments to a cracked old 
thing like Mrs. Smith, for the sake of 
hearing her return them with interest,” 
replied Mrs. Brown spiritedly. 

Just then the door bell rang and for a 
time they glared at each other silently. 
Finally both started to go, bumped into 
each other, smiled a little and then Jack 
Brown put out his hand to his wife Mary, 
and she slipped her’s into his. 

“We've been silly,” she said. 


“Very,” he answered. “Come to the 
door with me, I’m afraid.” 
“T will,” she laughed, “If you’ll help 


me to recover my hearing—” 


“Alright,” he said—‘If you’ll rub my 
feet with electric liniment, to-night.” 

“T will,” she promised solemnly as to- 
gether they answered the door. 





Never bear 


more than one kind of trouble at a time. 


Some people bear 


three—all they have now, all they ever had, and all they expect to have. 
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The Planning of Boomville 


HOW AN ENLIGHTENED MAYOR OF A CANADIAN 


TOWN SAVED MONEY 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


FOR POSTERITY 


IN THE 


AN IDEAL CITY 


By Brian Bellasis 





cities. 





A great deal has been written in recent years on town and city plan- 
ning, much of it interesting, but little that could be called practical. 
problem is of the greatest importance in Canada, where small towns spring 
up as if by magic on the western plains, and rapidly develop into thriving 
In this article on ‘‘The Planning of Boomville, 
from a Canadian point of view is considered in detail, 


The 


9? 


city 
and a 


planning 
mass of 








authoritative information, together with illustrations and maps, is pre- 
sented. 
IN 1807 it was decided to provide some moment may dictate. Main Street fol- 


definite plan against the future growth of 
the little town that was then New York. 
Discussion was varied until one of the 
commissioners provided a simple way out 
of the planning difficulty by pointing to 
the impression of a mason’s hand-sieve in 
a heap of sand. So runs the quite un- 
truthful legend. The streets of New 
York—except for happily irregular Broad- 
way—duly followed the marks of the 
sieve wires; and almost every new city on 
the American continent has dutifully fol- 
lowed New York’s example. 

In the three prairie provinces of Can- 
ada alone, no less than 203 new towns 
came into ‘being last year, and many more 
of those that were new towns three or four 
years ago got ready for promotion into 
city rank. The growth of some of the 
western centres is almost incredible—30 
per cent. and 50 per cent. increases are not 
unheard of and 10 and 15 per cent. in- 
creases are commonplace. 

Now, most of these towns are so busy 
working for their future that they have 
not had much time to think about it. De- 
velopments come fast and are accommo- 
dated anyhow as circumstances of the 





lows the old original country road, the 
side streets, which almost jump into ex- 
istence week by week, branch off it along 
the concessions and side lines which the 
provincial surveyor ruled across the map; 
few streets are wider than the statutory 66 
feet—the width of a “3rd class street’? and 
half the proper width of a “main aven- 
ue.” Factories are allowed to cluster any 
how along the railway, or the river bank. 
In fact, the town is altogether too feverish- 
ly active to bother about organizing itself 
into “districts of activity” as the scientific 
town planner would desire, or to follow 
anything but the rectangular line of least 
resistance in laying out its streets. 

The majority of new Canadian towns 
are well started towards a cauisaie mud- 
dled, or at best, an unhappily rectangular 
future—and not even a carefully thought 
out rectangular future at that. When 
they begin to climb into New York’s class 
or even to approach the size of their big 
brothers in the east, Toronto and Mont- 
real, they will suffer acute growing pains 
and bitterly repent the thoughtless errors 
of their youth. Six year old Cobalt is al- 
ready cursing fate which set it unalterably 
67 
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To 
Fish Tart 








To Beaver tooth 





Buomville as it is at present. The problem is to preserve the existing natural traffic lines 
along the main roads shown and to provide for and, as far as possible, create new ones, 
keeping the incipient business, manufacturing and residential districts on the hill slopes, 
in the valley and across the river. On the next page is the mere solution. 


among a tumbled confusion of rocky 
ridges when there are good, flat sites in 
abundance all around it. 

At first glance, the rectangular “‘check- 
er board” system which most Canadian 
towns adopt in some form or another, 
seems eminently practical, providing all 
that a hard-working, business-like city can 
possibly require. To get from one place 
to another you go north so many blocks 
and west so many blocks and there you 
are; on the face of it, no street need be- 
come inconveniently congested since it Is 
paralleled by other streets which can ac- 
commodate the overflow; as distant sub- 
urbs come into being they can be reached 
by a prolongation of one of the central 
“sieve wires.” 

Also, when New York was planned it 
was thought, that the system would have 
the additional advantage of doing away 


with the conventional “heart” of the city. 
Since all the blocks were on an equal foot- 
ing if was supposed that business would 
distribute itself fairly equally over the 
whole town and that, therefore, there 
would never be any closely crowded and 
congested areas such as occurred in the 
unplanned cities of the old world. 

But the checker board promises a great 
deal more than it performs. In the first 
place, since it takes no heed of the natural 
inequalities of the site, it is even theoreti- 
cally, only adapted to towns built on a 
perfectly flat plain—witness San Francis- 
co, Where street after street is rendered 
practically useless because their inflexible 
lines carry them straight up all but per- 
pendicular hills. Worse still, the checker 
board makes no account of what experts 
call “natural traffic lines” and experience 
has proved that the idea of doing away 
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| Fish Tail 








The future planned by the Mayor for 
thoroughfares from 70 to 100 ft. wide; the heavy blatk lines show the improved existing 
highways. The spaces between these main thoroughfares would be filled with side streets 
arranged on different lines according to circumstances. 


with the congested “heart” is an absolute 
fallacy. Also the checker board is an en- 
ormous time waster. Going north so many 
biocks and then east or west to your des- 
tination is all very well for short distance 
traffic; long distance traffic demands di- 
agonal short-cuts and is uneasy without 
them. Broadway, the only irregular 
street in New York, absorbs an enormous 
volume of traffic on this account. 

As the experts say, the checker board 
system is not “flexible” enough—to say 
nothing of being the ugliest method that 
could be conceived by the most hopelessly 
utilitarian mind. 

There is no lack of other systems to 
choose from; the “square and circle” sys- 
tem, the “hexagonal method’’—all man- 
ner of plans which make the map of a 
town look like a new linoleum pattern. 
Nearly all of them are good if properly ap- 








. 
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Aes” 


soomville. The dotted lines’ represent main 


plied and no attempt is made to lay down 
one or another and force development 
along those lines against its inclination. 
Generally, two or more of them can be 
brought into combination according to 
circumstances. Perhaps the best system 
to adopt as a general principle is the 
“spider web,” “cartwheel,” or “radial” 
svstem in combination with the “checker- 
board” or some other method for filling 
the smaller spaces between the big main 
thoroughfares. 


But above all other things, town-plan- 
ning is a matter on which it is difficult to 
lay down hard and fast rules. Every 
town must work out its problem for itself, 
taking into consideration the natural 
formation of its site and whatever existing 
system has already been established by 
force of circumstance and long usage. For 
the new prairie town with a dead level site 
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and no hampering established traditions 
the problem is reduced to its simplest 
form. 

For the majority of towns the question 
is more complicated. Take the case of a 
purely imaginary budding city and see on 
what lines it might provide for its future. 

On page 68 is a map of “Boomville” 
as it is at the present day. The con- 
struction of an important spur line of 
railway up the valley in which it 
stands, its position in the centre of a new- 
ly opened farming district, the promised 
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to the south of the river, with the excep- 
tion of South Hill, is fairly level. . 

The main street of the village is a sec- 
tion of an important road between Big 
City and Emporia. It runs down the 
valley, roughly parallel with the creek, 
and crosses the river by a bridge. At the 
north end of the valley it is joined by im- 
portant highways from Jonesburgh, Beav- 
ertooth, Fish Tail and the Mountain Road 
from a flourishing mining settlement 1n 
the West Hills. At the junction of the 
mountain Road with those from Fish 

Tail, Big City and 


Beavertooth about 




















advent of several in- 
dustries, and various 
other circumstances 
point to quick pro- 
gress from village to 


town and town to 
city. “Half a mil- 
lion in 1920” is 


Boomville’s aspiring 
slogan. 


First of all con- 
sider its site and_ strategic position. 
It stands in the mouth of a narrow 


valley at the junction of a creek with 
a fair-sized river navigable only for small 
craft. East of the town the river cuts 
through a high hill which rises from the 
valley and the surrounding flat country 
in a series of steep terraces.—East Hill 
and South Hill—The valley is bounded on 
the west by a range of hills stretching off 
indefinitely to the north—West Hill; this 
is higher than East Hill and also rises in 
a series of steeply divided terraces. The 
lower part of the valley, at the mouth of 
the Creek, is low and swampy. The land 







village of Cross Roads. 


South of the = river 





—} 
four miles north of 
the river—is the small 











Eleventh Avenue, Regina in 1906 and again in 1911. 


branch roads lead to Pottsville and Halls- 
ton. It is owing to its position at ihe 
bridge head, where traffic between these 
various places concentrates at the river 
crossing, that Boomville owes its origin 
and early growth. 

The railroad main line runs parallel 
with the river about a mile south of the 
town, eventually crossing the river on the 
further side of East Hill. The new Spur 
ilae crosses the river a m‘ic and a half 
above the town and runs close up the west- 
ern side of the valley. At the junction of 


the Spur and Main lines the railway com- 
pany have built their repair shops and a 
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small number of artisans’ houses are es- 
tablished nearby. Three miles up the val- 
ley the Spur Line has built a branch de- 
pot in order to shorten the mine haul by 
the Mountain Road. Sites chosen by in- 
coming industries are on the south shore 
of the river and on the edge of the marsh 
near where an old saw mill already has a 
mill dam and water power. 

Knowing the facts, put yourself in the 
place of the enlightened 
Mayor who is going to 
map out a_ general 
scheme for the plan- 
ning of a greater Boom- 
ville. His field is lim- 
ited and restricted in 
many ways. His plan 
must be goverened by a 
number of existing facts 
and fairly definite pro- 
babilities. 

1. The “Business Sec- 
tion’”’—the heart of the 
coming city—will in- 














Regina City Hall: in 1911 above and 1905 below. 


disputably remain where it is already es- 
tablished in the half dozen streets near the 
head of the bridge. Nothing is more con- 
servative and unwilling to change its loca- 
tion than established business. At present, 
this is also the residential section, but that 
will very soon be altered. 

2. The “Manufacturing Section” shows 
a tendency to grow up between the Main 
Line and the river shore, and also in the 
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western half of the valley convenient to 
the Spur Line. The marsh when it is 
drained will be available for building; 
preferably, in view of this tendency, for 
factory sites. 

3. The “Industrial Residential Section” 
will certainly establish itself convenient to 
these industries. Already there is a small 

































artisans’ colony at The Junction. The 
best and healthiest location would be 
along the lower 
slopes of West 

Hill. 
4. The “Resi- 


dential Section” of 
a better class 
would be well situ- 
ated on the terra- 
ces of East Hill. 
— There are fine 
;. sites here for big 
¥Yaa\| houses. There is 
——_ ii also a probability 

——tt of Cross Roads Vil- 
lage becoming a 
residential suburb 
for a time at any rate. There is ample 
room for further extensions of the resi- 
dential districts all along the slopes of 
East Hill and on South Hill. 

5. It is highly important that the Busi- 
ness Section, cramped between hills and 
hampered by the creek, should be encour- 
aged to extend up the valley and still more 
encouraged to spread south of the river. 
It would be most inconvenient if circum- 
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stances were allowed to » 
force it up the slopes of 
Kast Hall. 4 
ns ie : r 0%) 
This divides the city 
roughly into sections or eS © 
“districts of activity,’ each SY swat aS wc 
allotted some particular CI 
. ‘ ; : — s d 
function for which it 1s Oo~ a) 


particularly fitted by situ- 
ation and the character of 
the ground. Of course, 
there can be no hard and 
fast dividing lines as in 
the old mediaeval towns, 
but part of the business of 
planning will be to en- 
courage each section to de- 
velop along the lines laid 
down for it. The Mayor 
and his Council must dis- 
courage the establishment 
of factories on the hills and 
guard against the build- 
ing of cheap dwellings, eventual slums, in 
the industrial districts. 

Pondering his problem deeply, the 
Mayor sketches out the plan on page 69. 
He does not intend it, of course, as a hard 
and fast, definite, 
more as a pious aspiration for the town to 
live up to. As the town grows the plan can 
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London’s ideal plan. 
and twisted streets in the plan above 


laid down for them by the theoretic town planner. 





The main thoroughfares of London 
and necessities 
they really follow quite 


unchangeable plan, but 
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See with how little trouble the confused 
fall into the regular lines 
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as evolved by the custom 
Apparently a purposeless tangle of 
a regular and definite plan. 


of uges. 


be brought out and its principles adhered 
to or modified according to circumstances. 
The filling in of side streets is left till need 
arises for them. Its want of symmetry 
may horrify the lovers of linoleum pat- 
terns, but every one of its dotted lines is 
sketched with a definite purpose and ful- 


fills the first requirements of a ‘‘main 
thoroughfare,” namely, to con- 


nect two points between which 
people desire to travel. 


~ Each of the thin dotted lines 


represents a broad highway 
from 70 to 100 or 120 feet wide, 
~ according to its importance. 
The thick solid lines show where 
these paper highways coincide 
with or replace the existing 
roads. .You-will sée that the 
Mayor has wisely taken the ex- 
isting traffic system as the basis 


of his scheme. Roads have 
been straightened and_ the 


Mountain, Fish Tail and Jones- 
burgh roads have been brought 
to a single concentration point 
at “‘A,” but in no ease has traf- 
fic been forcibly diverted to any 
appreciable extent from the 
course it had evolved for itself. 

In all towns there is a ten- 
dency for inward _ traffic to 
concentrate at particular points 
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Theoretic Paris. If some far-sighted Mayor of ancient 


Lutetia had made plans for his city’s growth they would have 
been somewhat on these lines. 
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overhanging hills. The main 
thoroughfares connecting 
these various points are as 
nearly straight as topogra- 
phical conditions will allow. 

Much of the value of these 
points would be lost—in- 
deed, some of them could not 
be established—if there con- 
tinued to be but one bridge: 
traflic would inevitably stick 
close to the old original Main 
Street in order to cros3 the 
river. The Mayor provides 
four additional bridges, 
Three of them connect up 
the north and south factory 
districts and open lines of 
communication down the 
western half of the valley; 
the fourth assists the old 
bridge in its work of feeding 
and draining the city’s 
“heart” at “A.” Another 


whence it diverges again in pursuit bridge, five miles below the town would 
of its several destinations. These throng- enable the great encircling boulevard to 


ed “concentration points” are at once the enclose East 
cause and effect of the crowded, busy shop- summits of 


and South Tlills, and the 
these hills—ear-marked for 


ping and business centres which invariably Park purposes—could be connected by a 


cluster round them. However, 
you may plan a town these con- 
centration points will inevitably 
arise and in Greater Boomville 
the Mayor has sensibly pro- 
vided for them as commodious- , 
ly as possible instead of follow- 
ing the natural tendency of 
amateur town planners to sup- 
press them altogether. They 
are placed conveniently to the 
districts they are intended to 
serve. “A” is the most im- 
portant of them and has been 
placed where it is with the hope 
of attracting the “heart” of the 
town from the bridge head to a 
wider portion of the valley. 
The other concentration points 
are placed to receive and distri- 
bute traffic to the factory dis- 
, tricts, the railway depots, and 
the residential districts. These 
latter are necessarily arranged 
along the edge of the valley 









whence easilv graded roads ean Left to itseif Paris has spun a great irregular cob-web from 


its original centre on the little island on the Seine. You will see 


climb the steep slopes of the that the area of concentration is much larger than in London, 
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detour by way of the river; 
y A from “H” it is possible to 
reach West Hill by three _ 
more or less direct routes— 


this is important, as it affords 

means of relieving conges- 

tion during the “rush _ 
hours.” 


These points, “A,” “B,” 
“C,” and so on, would not 
necessarily be actual “cir- 
cuses,”’ open spaces into 
which the converging traffic 
pours; in many cases — they 
could be made “concentration 
areas” in which the “circus” 
is replaced by a series of 


h | short side streets connecting 
the ends of  coverging 















thoroughfares without allow- 
ing them actually to meet. 
y h In any case, the Mayor has 
large and commodious “cir- 
cuses’”’ in mind where the 
The meeting place of six roads. Notice the extraordinary traffic has ample room to rent 
confusion of traffic likely to arise in such a case. ; culate. Where a restricted 
circus is necessary and the 
picturesque high-level bridge; but these traffic promises to be particularly heavy, 
are matters of minor importance with so special regulations could be put in force 
young a town. for its regulation—as illustrated in the 
The “Residential” hills are opened up diagrams on page 69. This is the sort of 
by a series of concentric ter- 
races following the contour 
of the ground and connected 
one with the other by gentlv 
graded roads curving natur- 
ally towards the points of 
distribution. The dweller on 
West Hill, for example, 
would thus be enabled to des- 
cend an easy gradient to 
“CO,” “D” or “KE,” and thence 
proceed by the most direct 
radiating road to his work in 
factory or office. The resi- 
dents on East Hill would 
concentrate and disperse at im . 
"2 “er ema “a” Coon 
South Hill they would des- 
cend to “H” and “K.’ It 
will be seen, in this connec- 
tion, that the plan provides 
several alternative routes 
from place to place—“E” 
ean be reached either direct- Even where but three roads meet the confusion is consider- 


: able; yet these “concentration points” are vitally necessar a 
ly from “G” or by a slight city ‘and must be provided. i vines 





























thing the 
Mayor will be 
prepared for 


and remember 
at’ such times 
as the drafting 
of “Street, Rail- 
way. Charters ; it 
would be a 
heart - breaking 
task. to. compel 
a street railway 
to relay its 
tracks according 
to the traffic 
flow once it had 
got good and 
“sot? in an- 
other fashion. 
Thus does 
our far-sighted 
Mayor provide 
for Greater 
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parks and open 
spaces, the plac- 
ing of public 
buildings beau- 
tifully and con- 
veniently, the 
planning of the 
side streets, and 
a hundred and 
one other 
things must be 
left for more 
detailed con- 
sideration, and 
no doubt will 
modify the 
main scheme to 
some extent as 
they arise. At 
least the Mayor 
has prepared 
for healthy su- 
burbs on rising 






Boomville, a fu- 
ture along spa- 


ground, pre- 
served the beau- 
ty of the river 


A method of avoiding confusion where a number of streets 
meet—traffic entering the concentration point widens round the 
central island till opposite the road along which it wishes to 
continue instead of cutting across the shortest way as is usually 


é O 
and not done. The heavy line indicates the course of a vehicle from A 





unbeautiful 
lines as spa- 
cious at any rate as his topogaphical 
and other limitations will permit, with 
terraced hills of homes, crowned with spa- 
cious parks, rising grandly above the teem- 
ing workaday city in the valley, of small 


to B. 
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in its course be- 
tween the hills 
and provided ample and above all natur- 
al circulation for the traffic. 

The importance of this last point can- 
not be emphasized too strongly, it is made 
very evident in studying the ancient, un- 











Prince Rupert—-a new town which starts with a definite plan for a considerable 
future. A very well planned town considering the difficulties and limitations of its site. 
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Edson, 


planned, gradually evolved cities of Kur- 
i Look, for example, at the map of 
London’s main thoroughfares which is re- 
produced on page 72—apparently a mere 
tangle of streets, winding unnecessarily, 
wandering aimlessly. Wind unnecessarliy 
they may do, but they are anything but 
aimless wanderers. Every one of those 
miain thoroughf. ares has become a “traflic 
artery” because of the natural need for a 
main thoroughfare at or near that particu- 
lar point and running in that particular 
direction. The two — “hearts” of the 
city are at the Bank (B) and Charing 
Cross (A) and all the i in thoroughfares 
are the result of the efforts of the sur- 
rounding countryside to feed the districts 
of which these are the centres. In spite of 
all the obstacles of narrow streets, wiggle- 
dy-piggledy buildings and what not, these 
“natural traflic lines’ have forced their 
way into and through the city with very 
definite objects in view. 

At the edge of the town they were simp- 
ly country roads, winding from farm to 
farm as is the habit of old country roads, 
and when they are swallowed by the rising 
tide of bricks and mortar they became 
winding streets. Those roads that  ap- 
proached from the south were modified by 
the river and its bridges. For centuries 
there was but one London Bridge and the 
roads from Kent and Surrey converged at 
what is now St. Cireus (C) to 
continue as one road across the river. As 


’ J 
rec res 


other bridges were built, so did new di- 
verging roads come into being till now 


from the neighborhood of St. George’s 
Circus the traffic spreads out again fan- 
wise to cross the river at five main points 
between Westminster and the Pool. 

A great French engineer, M. Menard, of 


first divisional point of Grand Trunk Pacific 


May 1, 1910. 


Railway west of Edmonton, 


Paris, has reduced the plans of the chief 
cities of Europe to a diagrammatic form 
and a comparison of his diagrams with the 
actual maps shows, the idea, as it were, to- 
wards which the old haphazard roadmak- 
ers were blindly groping. 

Suppose that in William the Conquer- 
or’s time, when London was about as big 
and as promising as Boomvyille, an inspired 
Lord Mayor had laid down some broad 
plan for the growth of the town, it should 

~if properly prophetic—have followed 
the lines of that formalised plan. Any 
divergence from the broad lines laid down 
thereon—such as the inflexible gridiron 
plan, or a circular plan with the Bank as 
a centre—would have forced the traffie in- 
to unnatural routes and would have result- 
ed in far greater confusion and congestion 
as the volume grew larger than has been 
caused even by the irregularities of Jiap- 
hazard growth. 

Paris, you will see, created quite a dif- 
ferent variety of “natural traffic lines” for 
herself. Starting as a tiny group of fish- 
ing huts on the island in the Seine, as she 
grew she began to attract traffic from the 
surrounding villages and into the main 
road which crossed the island (now the 
soulevards Michel and Sebastopol) half 
a dozen country roads converged to be in- 
creased as time went on by many others 
and to be joined by the three concentric 
ovals of the Boulevards des Fortifications, 
soulevards [xterieur, and the Grandes 
Boulevards. ‘These, by the bye, mark the 
gradual spread of the city beyond its old 
mediaeval walls and again beyond its suc- 
cessive modern defences. 

Berlin follows Paris to some extent with 
a “Ringstrasse” type of ground plan— 
concentric circles surrounding the “heart” 
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view of Edson, taken October 25, 


Another 


1910, six months after first picture, 








showing how 


western towns grow. 


of the town and being cut by converging 
main thoroughfares. Vienna has : Vari- 
ation of the same ground plan and Mos- 
cow has it reduced to a very simple form 
indeed. 

It is only because of the obstacles they 
had to overcome and their lack of definite 
planning in the first place that the value 
of these ancient thoroughfares has been 
partially wasted. The chief object of the 
Mayor of Boomville is to insure that no 
such obstacles shall be allowed to vitiate 
what he judges to be the “natural trailic 
lines” of his city. 

Unfortunately, there 
stances to prevent the majority of new 
towns from following Boomville’s excel- 
lent example. Most incipient cities are 
ringed with smaller municipalities which 
work out their own ideas without refer- 
ence to the aspirations of the city destined 
to engulf them. Then there are estates 
which resolutely block the way, precious 
vested interests nota hair of whose heads 
must be injured—and anyway civie and 
municipal powers are limited. Under ex- 
isting conditions it is doubtful if the May- 
or of Boomville’s scheme would get be- 
yond the paper stage in time to prevent 
the “heart”? of his town at least growing 
into being on the usual unintelligent 
haphazard lines. 

Here and there cities are growing up 
along scientifically planned lines, or mak- 
ing some small struggle towards better 
things, and there is a definite movement 
on foot for increasing the planning scope 
and powers of ambitious municipalities. 


are many circum- 


St. John, New Brunswick, for example, 
has a most extensive town-planning 
scheme under consideration which looks 
very far forward into the future. A. bill 


has been introduced before the provincial 
legislature giving the city extended powers 
In such matters as guiding and controlling 
the planning activities of neighboring 
small towns, restraining landewners from 
cutting up their estates without reference 
to the general scheme, ear-marking cer- 
tain properties or portions of properties for 
public use and so on. The bill ts intend- 
ed to apply not only to St. John, but to 
New Brunswick generally. Perhaps it 
will lead to some measure which could be 
applied to the whole Dominion. Let 
hope so. 

Meanwhile the older cities and even 
comparatively young ones are driver ‘+o 
expensive cures for their terrible growing 
pains and the infant cities are mostly pur- 
suing their heedless ways recking little 
that the same fate awaits them. Juvenile 
Winnipeg is contemplating spending $2,- 
000,000 or more on a great trans-city traf- 
fic route to correct some of its gridiron 
limitations; Toronto will have to 
pour out some millions of money to recti- 
fy the errors of her unintelligent rectang- 
ularity. In the next fifty or a hundred 
years scores of ill-planned Canadian cities 
will have to spend many other millions in 
doing likewise. 

And in those days, Boomville, with an 
assessment down to fractions of a cent, 
will regard the memory of its first Mayor 
with heartfelt gratitude. 


soon, 
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‘*A Woman—eh ?” 





“Mandell, the Jew”’—page 80. 





Mandell 


By Ed. 


5 


Mr. Z. Murray, portly, red-faced, 
dressed in the height of fashion, foppish- 
ly in fact, flaunting a diamond scarf pin, 
diamond rings on two fingers and a mas- 
sive and overly ornate fob, sat opposite 
Louis Mandell in the latter’s private office. 

Murray’s hat was tilted at a rakish anvle 
ill-befitting his forty-eight years. One 
thumb was thrust into the arm-hole of 
his pearl grey waistcoat, and the expres- 
sion on his face, as well as his whole at- 
titude savored of condescension and offen- 
sive familiarity. 

He had been boasting of ev erything 
from his own prowess on the golf links to 
his wife’s triumphs in society, and was 
just finishing an account of his last fling 
in the stock market, which had ended 
very disastrously, though he did not dwell 
upon that. 

Through it all ran an insulting innu- 
endo which boldly said: “I am of the 
elect, I belong—you do not. I. con- 
descend to borrow from you, and in return 
for your filthy money I am giving you a 
verbal glimpse of that paradise, Christian 
society, which you and your wife may not 
enter. Yow are that thing accurst, apart 
—a Jew!” 


Mandell was representative of the high- 
est type of his or any other race. As quiet 
in demeanor as he was in dress, dignified, 
unfailingly polite, and at the same time 
a keen and progressive business man. Un- 
prejudiced judges said he was the ablest 
Jew in the city. 

Besides his banking interests he had 
many other irons in the fire, not the least 
of which was philanthropy. Not the sort, 
however, which gives many libraries, 
schools and what not, widely heralding the 
donor; but the sort which makes a hand- 
some contribution anonymous, and count- 
less modest ones of the same sort. His 





the Jew 


Cahn 


no restriction, 


bounty knew no creed, 
that it be unadvertised. 

In the business world he was known 
s “Mandell the Just.”” The word, used 
in its true sense, means more than gener- 
ous—good—kind. It is the essence of all 
three, “and something more. Louis Man- 
dell was absolutely just. 

Now, as he listened to the talk of this 
man Murray, and felt a wave of disgust 
overwhelming him, he came near to being 
unjust. 

All this preliminary talk he felt sure, 
was intended to impress upon him the 
great social prominence of the would-be 
borrower; his lofty position, and the great 
honor he meant to bestow upon this 
money-lending Jew of what he deemed 
most obscure birth. 

Mandell understood this, and the mean 
motive, and he caught himself hating 
Murray most heartily. Hating his pre- 
tences, his vugarity and snobbishness— 
his very pearl grey waistcoat! And be- 
fore he knew it he was glad that he had 
bought up all Murray’s mortgages and 
“paper.” 

Then he recalled himself with a start, 
and despised himself for an unworthy 
Jew. What! Let such a person ruffle 
him? Be annoyed at the ignorance and 
prejudice of an unthinking fool? Never! 

He had been intending to bring the in- 
terview to a speedy close, but now he de- 
cided to let Murray talk on as he would. 
He would endure his society as a sort of 
penance, and he was curious to see just 
how far Murray would go. 

Now he understood why Morrisohn, the 
retiring financier from whom he had 
bought Murray’s debts, had hated him so 
bitterly, and his determination to if not 
ruin Murray, at least to bring him to his 
arrogant knees. 

“Well, to make a long story short, Man- 
dell,” Murray was saying, “I want an- 
other loan. It takes a pile of 
79 


save 


By Gad! 
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money to keep afloat these days. Why 
my wife alone uses a fortune every year! 
Of course, the girls are growing up, and 
that counts.” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Mandell, smiling, 
“my own daughter is getting to be quite 
a young lady. Soon 

“Oh, but then she will never be coming 
out!” interposed Murray. “At least not 
in the real society that my girls are born 
to.” 





He laughed a trifle uneasily, suddenly 
mindful that such a remark was not be- 
coming in a borrower, even one from the 
highest society, but an instant later he was 
reassured, for Mandell’s face did not 
change. 

“Thick skinned Jew,” thought Murray. 

“A hoor,” thought Mandell, but the slow 
fires of anger were kindling. 

Murray, his never very nimble wits 
slightly befuddled with his before dinner 
potations, was suddenly seized with the 
idea that Mandell meant to refuse to lend 
him the money he must procure in some 
quarter, and he was instantly furious. 

While he silently cast about in his mind 
for a taunt, Mandell lifted his eyes. “Mr. 
Murray, you have not told me how much 
you require,” he said evenly. 

“By Gad, that’s right! I haven’t. Hang 
it! IT never was meant for business. Fact 
is, Mandell, I want twelve thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“When?” 

“Right away, as soon as possible. 
return it inside of three months.” 

“Tt is very close to the end of the year, 
and I don’t think the directors care to 
lend so much to an individual at this time 
—still—what security do you offer?” 

“Security! Pshaw, Mandell—for twelve 
thousand? Why vou could lend me four 
times that amount yourself; it’s a mere 
bagatelle. If you want security, put it on 
the building. Hang it! TI think it’s good 
for twelve thousand. Well, say! One of 
the best little office buildings in town!” 

“Indeed, it is worth twelve thousand, 
many times that—which it carries, but as 
security for a further loan, I’m afraid 
not.” 

“The deuce you say!” said Murray, 
flushing guiltily and wondering how Man- 
dell happened to know so much about it. 
Recovering himself, he successively ten- 


Il] 


dered a block of houses, some unimproved 
real estate, his interest in a theatre, and 
finally his city home, but Mandell refused 
them all on the same grounds. 

“Well, then,” cried Murray, desperate- 


ly at last, “T’ll give you my word of 
honor!” 
“T’m afraid you do not understand 


hanking methods. Whatever my own in- 
clinations might be, I, as an officer of this 
bank, cannot lend its funds unsecured.” 

This refusal angered Murray afresh, 
and now he realized that Mandell pos- 
sessed full information as to his real 
standing, fully appreciated the fact that 
he had tried to deceive him into lending 
money on worthless collateral and despised 
him for it. that he saw through his shal- 
low shams and bluster and with the reali- 
zation every vestige of caution left him. 
He leaned forward, purple in the face. 
“Then you mean to refuse me, eh?” 

“T am afraid we shall be compelled to.” 

“We,” sneered Murray, “we, eh? You 
are the president of this bank, and you are 
Czar. You dictate the policy. Oh, I 
know, it’s common talk. Well, you look 
out or you will be investigated along with 
the other crooks some day.” 

Mandell laughed. “My dear Mr. Mur- 
ray, truly that is childish, and funny.” 
Ie laughed again and then rose. “Sorry, 
but we cannot accommodate you.” 

Murray sprang to his feet. As he did 
so he brandished his cane and somehow 
contrived to upset a small oval frame 
which stood on the desk. It rolled off 
on to the floor, and he stooped to recover 
it. As he straightened, his eye fell upon 
the picture it contained. 

“A woman eh?” 
offensive, 

Mandell extended his hand for the por- 
trait. ‘“My wife,” he said coldly, but now 
the smouldering anger in his heart burned 
up brightly in his eves. 

“Same thing,” said Murray brutally, 
glad to have given pain at last. Hurry- 
ing on the heels of malice came inspira- 
tion. 

“Excuse me,” he added hastily. “I 
meant no harm, and to prove it T’ll tell 
you what [ll do. You let me have that 
twelve thousand and T’ll have my _ wife 
take up vours and boost her into society, 
our set. It will be a hard job, of course, 


The tone 





Was 
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but we can do it. What do you say?” 

Mandell could not trust himself to 
speak, and Murray, in love with the idea, 
rattled on. At length he paused for want 
of breath, and by that time, Mandell was 
his own man again. 

“No thank you. My wife has no ambi- 
tion to appear in your set.” 

“What! How do you know? Just ask 
her. Why you have no idea how eager 
all the women who are “out” are to be 
“in.” Just ask her, and I'll warrant you 
she will soon make you see what a mis- 
take you are making. She will count 
twelve thousand dollars cheap for it, too, 
if she is a Jewess.” 

“You are quite mistaken. I know. 
Good afternoon.” 

“Know! You crazy fool, you seem to 
know a of a lot. You Sheenies are 
all know and nose. I’m sorry I made that 
proposition. Why, our friends would 
never forgive us. The idea of your wife 
in the same set as Mrs. Murray———she 

? 





“Stop!” MandelPs voice had the edge 
of chilled steel, and it quieted Murray. 

He pointed to a chair. “Sit down.” 
Murray obeyed. 

“Mr. Murray, for a man in your posi- 
tion in life, you are singularly lacking in 
breeding and ordinary common. sense. 
You evidently believe that by calling me 
a Jew repeatedly, that you are insulting 
me. That is a mistake, but since you 
mean it as an offense and have had the 
bad taste to extend it to my wife, I think 
a lesson may teach you to be more polite 
in future. 

“T will overlook your attempt to get a 
further loan from me on worthless securi- 
ty, and 

“Worthless!” 

“Yes, worthless. That office building, 
that land, those houses, the theatre, your 
city home and country place, are all mort- 
gaged up to the last notch—and I hold 
the mortgages. One mortgage is due, and 
the interest on two others, on December 


24th, and TI expect payment on time. 
that’s all.” 


Murray’s face went gray. “You hold 
the mortgages! All of them?” 


“T do, every one.” 
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Murray could read nothing but cold de- 
termination in Mandell’s face, and at 
length he got to his feet and stumbled out 
in silence. 


IT. 


As Mandell left the bank to go home 
the same evening, a shabby urchin with a 
bundle of bills under his arm thrust one 
of them into his hand. It advertised some 
political meeting. 

“Tt is appalling what power the present 
system puts into the hands of a few to 
wield over the mass of their fellow men,” 
declared a sentence in bold type. 

“Home, John,” he said to the chauf- 
feur, and climbed into the car. ‘“Appal- 
ling power,” he muttered. ‘Yes, it is 
appalling.” His face hardened, then 
softened, looked ashamed, and by the 
time he greeted his wife at dinner he was 
almost his old self again. 

Rhea Mandell at forty was still a beau- 
tiful woman. She lived a quiet, useful 
life, sweet with good works and kind 
thoughts, and she was in every way a 
worthy wife to a good man. She believed 
that every woman to be quite happy 
should study her husband, and she had 
been studying hers most conscientiously 
for twenty years. 

Mandell had scarcely unfolded his nap- 
kin before she was aware that something 
was amiss, but she was far too clever to 
say so. She told him the small news of 
the day in her brightest manner. Gifted 
with a talent for story telling and mimic- 
ry, she told him a story she had heard, 
and was rewarded with a laugh, but the 
faintly troubled look returned to Man- 
dell’s eyes, and she decided that he meant 
to wait until after dinner for confidences. 
She settled back in her chair, and while 
she idly watched the maid removing the 
dishes, Mandell looked at her. 

The richly furnished room, the leathern 
chair in which she sat, her artistic dress, 
all seemed merely a setting for her lovely 
self. He was glad that the children were 
not at home to-night, for he felt that he 
wanted her all to himself. How soft her 
silvered hair looked. How exquisite her 
face, lit with great brown stars and faintly 
lined with the souvenirs of thousands of 
kindly smiles. She was smiling now at 
the maid. 
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“Tell Maggie this has been a delicious 
dinner, and we have enjoyed it very much. 
You have served it very daintily, too, 
Nora. How hard you try to please us! 
Sut | am afraid you are tired; you must 
go to bed early. If the bell rings after 
eight o’clock never mind, we will answer 
it. Now bring Mr. Mandell’s smoking 
things and have your own dinner,” she 
smiled again at the beaming Nora. 


“Always kind, Rhea,’ said Mandell 
adoringly. 
“Am I, Louis? Well, I should be, for 


you set me an ex xample. I discovered to- 
day, quite by accident, that it was you 
who paid poor Casson’s doctor bill, and put 
him into that little business where he is 
so happy. Why didn’t you tell me?” She 
came and sat on the arm of his chair. 

“Well, Miss, must you know every- 
thing? Isn’t it enough that I confess my 
faults to you?” said Mandell, pinching 
her ear. 

“Faults? Though I know I am spoil- 
ing you, I must say it; I don’t believe you 
have any.” 

He puffed reflectively 
“Don’t you, Rhea? 
And he related his 
Murray 

“Now,” he concluded, 
scion of an old family, supposedly rich, 
supposedly honorable, has borrowed the 
bank’s money through me, and spent it 
in wasteful living. To-day he tried to 
trick me, then bribe me, and insulted me 
over and over, or tried to, which comes 
to the same thing, but he has done it onve 
too often. He must be taught a few of 
the realities of life, a little truth, and I’m 
going to teach him!” 

Rhea was silent, but her eyes questioned, 
“How?” 

“You see, he is saturated with prejudices 
against the Jews, and, absurd as it sounds, 
he believes in this ‘society’ of his; in his 
‘friends’ in it. I am going to give him 
an excellent chance to put them to the 
test. Morrisohn hated him, and bought 
up all his debts, unknown to him, except 
the ones with our bank. When he de- 
cided to retire and go abroad he sold them 
all to me, personally. I bought them 
nurely and simply as a good business in- 
vestment. In less than a month, Decem- 
ber 24th to be exact, three payments ag- 


at his eigar. 
Then listen to this.” 
conversation with 


“this Murray, 
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gregating ten thousand dollars fall due. 
He came to me to borrow that money, not 
knowing that it was to me he owed it; 
and I refused him. I meant to make him 
a proposition that was not unfair to him, 
until he made it impossible. He cannot 
raise another dollar unless his friends give 
it to him, outright and unsecured, and I 
can force him to the w: all, ruin him utter- 
ly, before January Ist, if T am so minded. 
I have made it a point to investigate him 
thoroughly, and have found that some of 
his transactions are irregular, though | 
think mainly through ignorance. He has 
been despoiled by his own people, and put 
by them in case of need, in the posti‘on 
of scape-goat, criminally lable, you un- 
derstand. He and his wife and daughters 
are about as capable as butterflies, but that 
don’t alter things. I can seize everything 
land, houses, the very home he lives in, 
and turn him and his, dishonored and 


penniless, into the streets!” 


“Touis! Don’t talk so. It sounds 
dreadful. Why should Mrs. Murray and 
her children suffer for his foolishness? 
What would become of them? 


“That’s Murray’s lookout, 
responsible.” 

“Ts that right or just? Wouldn’t that 
be a stern revenge for a little bit of foolish 
talk? Who cares for it? Not we. If 
his prejudices and ignorance make him 
cruel, that is his misfortune, not ours. 
We, as Jews, must not do unworthy things 
just because one Christian does.” 

“But, Rhea, even from a business view- 
point I am justified,” said Mandell, with 
averted eyes. 

Mrs. Mandell laughed happily. “Now, 
Louis, I know I owe you an apology for 
thinking even for a moment that you 
meant to be harsh. You are merely hair- 
splitting for the sake of getting me to 
argue. You have no idea nor intention 
of ruining Murray or any man. There 
come our children!” 

Mandell brought his first down on the 
table with a bang. “Rhea! I mean to 
teach that fellow a lesson he will never 
forget!” 

She was silent an instant while she 
studied his scowling face, but she laughed 
as she opened the door. “I am not de- 
ceived, Louis.” 
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On December 28rd, the office boy 

ushered into Louis Mandell’s private office, 
a greatly altered Z. Murray. 
He was a wreck of his former self. Gone 
was his paunch, his face was aged and 
worn and pallid, dejection and defeat in 
every line. Gone was the overbearing 
manner, the diamond rings, the fob, the 
gold-headed cane, the pearl grey waist- 
coat and the vinuous breath. In their 
places were gravity, a clear, though sad- 
dened eye, and strangely enough, a certain 
dignity. 

“Sit down,” said Mandell, evenly. 

“Thanks, you will pardon me if I 
stand. What I have to say I want to say 
standing.” 

“As you like.” 

“Mr. Mandell,” the banker noticed that 
he used the prefix now for the first time, 
“T have two things to say to you, and bhe- 
cause | know you can’t have very much 
of an opinion of me, I'll say this first. 
I’m down and out. I can’t raise the money 
Il owe you. You will have to foreclose.” 
He paused and then went on with trembl- 
ing voice. “But Mandell, for God’s sake 
put it off until after the holidays. My 
girls don’t know yet. They are away, and 
will not be home until Christmas Eve. 
I—I can’t tell them then. Let us keep 
the house a few days longer, for their 

> » rT? . Pe] 
sakes and my wife’s. Will you? 

“That is not usual,” said Mandell, in a 
deliberate toneless voice, “but I will con- 
sider it.” 
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“Thanks. I hope you will. Now, I 
want to apologize for my offensive re- 
marks, especially about your wife. For 
her sake I hope she will never give society 
a chance to treat her as it has treated me. 
It’s heartless and bad, Mandell, and I 
never knew it until I needed my friends. 
my own fault. I am ashamed of the 
| have not a single one—and I guess it’s 
things I said to you about the Jews, and 
| beg your pardon for them.” 

He turned without waiting for an ans- 
wer and started for the door. 

“Wait a moment!” cried Mandell, 
springing to his feet. He overtook Mur- 
ray in the ante-room and grasped his 
hand. 

“You are a man! [ admire you,” he said 
warmly. “As for that money—the papers 
ure my personal property, not the bank’s 
so don’t worry about it. Any time will do, 
six months, a year, whenever you are on 
your feet again.” 





The office boy was ushering in a new- 
comer, 

Murray, utterly 
Mandell half dazed. 

“TDo—do you mean that?” 

“T surely do. You'll excuse me now. | 
must see this gentleman at once.” 

Murray began incoherent questions 
and thanks, but Mandell stopped him. 

“Good-bye now, you really must excuse 
me and, now that we understand each 
other better, I hope we shall be friends,” 


surprised, stared at 





Moonlight 


The silver moon has cast her witching light 


On gum trees tall. 


The mystery that only lives by night 


Is over all. 


The shade the gaunt trees cast on all around 


Quivers, and seems 


The weird mis-shaped reflections, once more found, 


Of long-lost dreams. 


—J. L. Rankin. 
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sig Business dominates the age. 


Politics. 
has invaded the field of sport. 


of Canada. 





have been exposures of the relations between Big Business and the Bench; 
in Canada not unfrequently we hear of the influence of Big Business in 
But Big Business is now making itself felt in new channels; it 
It dominates baseball, 
of the United States, and is securing a grip on lacrosse, the national game 
The story of the ‘‘Big Four’’ as herein related will throw a 
new light on financing lacrosse in Canada. 


In the United States recently there 


the favorite sport 








TIE season of 1912 is likely to be 
memorable in the annals of lacrosse. It 
will see some notable names wiped off the 
map of Canada’s national game, names 
that have been associated with it for al- 
most a generation; and in their place will 
be inseribed the names of a small handful 
of business men. For lacrosse, if it has 
not ceased to be a sport, has become a 
business. It will be run by business men, 
and will be managed according to business 
methods. Let not the lover of the game 
suppose that the change is for the worse. 
Let him remember that baseball is a busi- 
ness, too; and that it only became the 
absorbing passion of the people of the 
United States after it had ceased to be a 
mere pastime, governed by the whims of 
iis exponents, and became as carefully 
organized as a bank, as cautiously and 
shrewdly managed as a successful factory. 
The lovers of the game in Montrea! and 
Toronto will see better lacrosse and more 
lacrosse than ever they saw before. They 
will be asked to pay for it, but they will 
get their money’s worth. If they got their 
money’s worth last year they will get 
twice their money’s worth this year. The 
players will receive more money than ever 
gt 


before, which means that the expenses of 
the business men into whose hands lacrosse 
in the two chief cities of Canada has fal- 
len will be greater than in the past. Never- 
theless, as busi siness men they are willing 
to spend an extra dollar to make an extra 
dollar and a quarter, if not this year, then 
next year, if not next year, then the year 
after. In the words of the song then, 
everybody ought to be satisfied. 

Alas! that it should be necessary to 
dispel this bright illusion. The old 
guard is far from satisfied, and the mem- 
bers of the old guard are spread over this 
broad Dominion from coast to coast. In 
Ottawa and Cornwall, long the very centre 
of the lacrosse world, they are ready to 
lynch the upstart business men who are 
supposed not to know a lacrosse stick from 
a diving helmet, and who yet are deter- 
mined to run the game according to their 
own ideas. The world famous Shamrocks, 
of Montreal, could muster a —s 
party, probably, that would consider 
partly a pleasure and partly a duty . 
lynch the promoters of the new Dominion 
Lacrosse Association. From the west, 
from Vancouver and Westminster would 
come a band of enthusiasts to identify 
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themselves with the rites, for the intrusion 
of the business-like easterners threatens to 
deprive British Columbia of her unique 
and remarkable position in the lacrosse 
world, and put her on a footing more in 
keeping with her ability to produce la- 
crosse players. British Columbia has been 
skimming the cream from lacrosse for the 
past half dozen years. It is the idea of the 
easterners that she should diet herse!{ on 
skim milk for a while, to strike her proper 
average. 
BEGINNING OF THE INVASION. 


The forces that were to revolutionize 
the game of lacrosse were set silently in 
motion when the Toronto Railway Com- 
pany bought the assets of the Searbero 
Beach concern from the liquidators about 
a year ago. Among the assets was a 
franchise in the National Lacrosse Union. 
This was an error. It ought to have been 
in the liabilities, since a later investigation 
showed that the club had lost money for 
its backers as long as it had been in ex- 
istence. However, the Toronto Railway 
Company took the club over, paid ‘the 
salaries and other expenses, and handled 
the gate receipts throughout the season of 
1911. The team finished in the first divi- 
sion, and had it won another game, would 
have been tied for first. It was not put 
out of the race until the last game, but was 
a strong contender all through the season. 
In fact, playing with its local rival, the 
Tecumsehs, at Hanlan’s Point on Labor 
Day, the last scheduled match of the 
season, it played to a crowd of more than 
15,000 people, the greatest number ever 
gathered at a lacrosse match in the history 
of the game in Canada. Nevertheless, 
calculations at the end of the season 
showed that the club had lost something 
more than $5,000, without making any 
allowance for the rent of the grounds, 
which would probably bring the loss up to 
about $7,000. The Toronto Railway 
Company, or rather Manager R. J. Flem- 
ing, who had become keenly interested in 
the game, began to think it over to dis- 
cover the reason for the deficit. 

FINANCING THE GAME. 

As mentioned, the team was in the run- 
ning until the last game. So it was plain 
that the position of the Torontos in the 
league race was not accountable for the un- 
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satisfactory financial statement. It was 
recalled that not in the memory of man 
had there been a season with so few rainy 
days. Every game the team played on 
the home grounds saw conditions almost 
ideal for lacrosse. A further examination 
revealed the fact, however, that the attend- 
ance Was most uneven. Seven home games 
had been played, not including an exhibi- 
tion match with the Caugnawaga Indians, 
who drew a very slim crowd. Six of the 
games were league matches, and one a 
game with the Tecumsehs for the city 
championship. ‘The game with the Te- 
cumsehs, and three other games had 
drawn good crowds. The three other 
games had tempted out a mere corporal’s 
guard. The fact was that the followers of 
lacrosse in Toronto had anticipated the 
result of the matches with the Capitals, of 
Ottawa; the Shamrocks, of Montreal, and 
the Cornwall team. These three teams 
were far weaker than the Torontos, and 
had not been conceded a chance to win. 
To see the games against the French Cana- 
dian team of Montreal, the Nationales, the 
Montreal Athletic Association’s team and 
the other Toronto team, the Tecumschs, 
the people had turned out by the thou- 
sand. ‘That is to say, the games with the 
Montrealers, the Nationales and the Te- 
cumsehs were sound games from a busi- 
ness point of view; the games with the 
Shamrocks, the Capitals and the Corn- 
walls were unsound. ‘There were not 
enough good games to make up the deficit 
caused by the poor games, and the travel- 
ing expenses when the team was away, 
and, therefore, the loss of some $5,000. 
It ought to be understood that the home 
gates are the only gates a team receives. 
When it plays away from home, it gets a 
couple of hundred dolars, which does not 
more than cover its train fare, to say noth- 
ing of the wage bill for the week. 


FORMATION OF THE “BIG FOUR,” 


This situation was being pondered by 
Mr. Fleming and his lieutenants when it 
was announced from Montreal that a 
movement was on foot to freeze the To- 
ronto team out of the National Lacrosse 
Union, and hand over the franchise to a 
gentleman who had been the former presi- 
dent of the Toronto Club. Some friction 
had arisen in the management of the team 
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through the season, and there was reason 
to believe that the former president was 
none too cordially disposed toward the 
railway management. Also, it was said 
that some of the veteran lacrosse magnates 
were opposed to the ‘ ‘commercialization” 
of the game, and looked with no friendly 
eye on the Toronto Railway Company as 
a purely money grubbing concern, with 
no respect for the noble lacrosse tr: sacs, 
and those who were thought to be their 
exclusive custodians. In this connection 
it is not violating any secret to mention 
the names of Messrs. O’Connell, of the 
Montreal Shamrocks; Foran, of the Capi- 
tals, and Lally, of Cornwall. Being a 
purely money erubbing concern, the To- 
ronto Railway looked with horror on any 
movement to deprive it of anything, even 
though it had proved a liability, and at 
cnce set about protecting itself. Inquiries 
revealed the fact that neither at home or 
abroad were the Shamrocks, the Capitals 
or the Cornwalls likely to be drawing 
cards. They had not the money to buy 
the best players from other cities, and 
when a “star” was developed at home they 
had not the money to keep him there, and 
he drifted to British: Columbia, or to 
some of the stronger teams in the National 
Lacrosse Union. ‘The idea of forming a 
new league to consist of the four strong 
teams in the league, and drop out the 
weak sisters were proposed, and the other 
three strong teams were communicated 
with. From the beginning the Tecum- 
sehs, of Toronto, entered enthusiastically 
into the project, although they had made 
money on the season. The Nationales, of 
Montreal, also gave their hearty support, 
partly on business grounds, ana partly be- 
cause they had had a quarrel with the old 
league. Then the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association was conferred with. 
It turned the proposal down in emphatic 
fashion at the annual meeting, for reasons 
best known to itself, but I may suggest 
that it welcomed this opportunity to com- 
mit hari kari as far as_ professional la- 
crosse was concerned. The M. A. A. A. 
is an amateur organization, by far the 
finest of its sort in “Canada, anda credit to 
every sport with which it has been asso- 
ciated. There was a considerable number 
of members that never was satisfied that 
the club should have gone into profes- 
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sional lacrosse, and my own idea is that 
these gentlemen were glad of an excuse 
that would put them out of it.- Some 
others objected on the more sentimental 
erounds that their traditional rivals, the 
Shamrocks, were to be dropped. Some 
others objected to Toronto starting any- 
thing in lacrosse. These elements among 
them formed a large majority of the club, 
and the new association was vetoed. The 
Shamrocks were communicated with. 
They indignantly repudiated the sugges- 
tion that mere upstarts should venture to 
make any changes in the game, and re- 
jected the idea without consideration. It 
was necessary that there should be a second 
Montreal team, because a four-team league 
could keep every team playing every Sat- 
urday, and with two teams in Toronto 
and two in Montreal, there would be a 
game in these cities every Saturday 
throughout the season, which was desir- 
able, not only from the point of view of 
the gate, but because of the value of the 
publicity in the papers every Monday. 
This was the way the business men looked 
at it. The sentimentalists would have 
asked Capitals or Cornwalls in, probably, 
because these teams had been associated 
with the traditions of the game. The 
promoters of the Big Four, however, set 
about interesting another Montreal team, 
and they got in touch with Mr. George 
Kennedy, manager of the Club Canadien, 
a great sporting organization of mixed 
Engli sh and French speaking members. 
Kennedy is a successful boxing and 
wrestling promoter, and has also success- 
fully managed the Canadian Hockey Club 
in the National Hockey League. He is 
the highest paid sporting man in Canada, 
receiving a straight salary of $5,000 per 
year for managing the club. Mr. Ken- 
nedy saw the money making potentialities 
in the new league, and promptly applied 
for membership. The four clubs met in 
Toronto, elected Mr. Perey Quinn, former- 
ly a star goalkeeper of the old Shamrocks, 
and at present a well-known insurance 
man of Toronto, president, put up a bond 
of $5,000 apiece and got down to business. 


SOME “BUSINESS” CHANGES. 


Much might be written about the cries 
that went up when it was announced that 
preparations for a new league were under 
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way, and when it became apparent that 
the names that had been associated with 
lacrosse for almost a generation were not 
to figure in the councils of the Insurgents. 
Readers who are interested in this phase 
of the matter have read columns of it in 
the daily newspapers. My desire, how- 
ever, is to trace the working out of a busi- 
ness idea in Canada’s national sport, and 
the wails of the veterans and the pessi- 
mists do not figure in it. It might be re- 
marked, however, that the Big Four, as 
the new Dominion Lacrosse Association 
is called, believes in publicity, and realizes 
that without publicity it might fail. No 
one can deny that lacrosse has had more 
publicity since the season ended in 1911 
than it has had in the ten previous wint- 
ers. It has actually outstripped baseball 
as far as the press of Toronto and Mont- 
real is concerned. The Big Four has 
shown the croakers how to get publicity, 
at least. When the playing season opens 
it will show them some other things. 

Business people who succeed have only 
one method. They provide their custom- 
ers with what the customers want. The 
business men who had invested their 
money in the Big Four met to draw up 
their playing rules and this was the ques- 
tion that they asked—What does the pub- 
lic want? What alterations can be made in 
the rules of the game that will be satis- 
factory to the public? Several changes 
were made, at the suggestion of these 
business men who were supposed not to 
know an outside home from a centre 
scrimmage, and you cannot find any ex- 
perienced lacrosse man who will deny that 
they are changes for the better. 


The most important change is that in 
regard to penalties. Hitherto, when one 
lacrosse player slugged another or fouled 
him, he was penalized by being sent to 
the fence for a period of from five to 
twenty minutes. His team was thereby 
weakened, for it was obliged to play a 
man short until the penalized player re- 
turned to the field. So frequently have 
these penalties been handed out that it 
was rarely, indeed, that two teams ever 
plaved a quarter at their full strength. 
Usnally it would be eleven to twelve, ten 
to eleven. eight to ten or to twelve. Penal- 
ties decided the games rather than play- 
ing. Penalties and the referee. From the 
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referee’s decision there was no appeal. He 
could lay three or four men off a team at 
a critical moment and hand the game 
over to the opposing team. As a rule, the 
referees were just; or they tried to be, but 
the Big Four felt that the authority of the 
referees should be limited, and that the 
old penalty system should be abolished. 
So they changed the rule, following the 
baseball precedent. In baseball, no mat- 
ter what happens, you always see a full 
team playing. If a player assaults an- 
other or misbehaves himself he is laid off 
but another player takes his place. Sup- 
pose a pitcher ragged an umpire, and the 
umpire put him out of the game for an 
innings, insisting that the team should 
play an innings without a pitcher? Too 
absurd to imagine, isn’t it? Yet that is 
what the old lacrosse rules did. That is 
what the new lacrosse rules abolish. ITn- 
stead of being put out of the game, a 
plaver who commits a foul will be fined 
Tf he commits a serious foul he is fined 
automatically $25, and is put out of the 
game but his place is immediately taken 
by another player. The public that pays 
its money to see twelve men playing 
against twelve men will see them, no mat- 
ter should one player use a shotgun on 
another. The game will go on. 


Another important innovation, design- 
ed to put an end to rough work, and thus 
make the game more acceptable to the 
general public, and particularly the lad- 
ies, is in reference to the fines. Hitherto. 
plavers have been fined for foul play, but 
it was the custom for the clubs to pay the 
fines of their players. In future, the play- 
ers must pav their own fines. There is a 
penalty of $200 incurred by the club that 
pays a fine for a plaver. Readers who 
know anything about lacrosse players, are 
aware that when the fine comes out of the 
pav envelope of the offending plaver, he 
will “cut out the rough stuff.” Manv a 
plaver would enjoy taking a “swipe” at 
another, for there are dozens of feuds 
maintained among the sixty or seventy 
hardy athletes who will play Big Four 
lacrosse this season, but he would enjoy 
$5 or $10 still more. 


ALL WORK WELL, TOO. 


There is also a heavy penalty involved 
should a club fail to start its matches on 
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lime: There is no margin allowed in this 
respect, and rain or shine all games must 
start exactly at 3.30 p.m. The referee is 
made responsible for the selection of goal 
umpires, and the public will be spared the 
annoyance of waiting while the team cap- 
tains walk up and down before the grand 
stand looking for some one who will con- 
sent to act as umpire. Games have been 
delayed for a quarter of an hour in Tor- 
onto simply because no preparations were 
made in advance to have goal umpires in 
attendance. 

A further improvement is the regula- 
tion that calls for large, plainly distin- 
guishable numbers to be placed on the 
hack of every plaver. This will enable 
the general public to identify a player in- 
stantly. With twelve men in uniform, six 
or seven of them moving in all parts of 
the field, it is very difficult for anyone 
not well acquainted with them to pick out 
the author of a particular play, good or 
bad, at the moment it is made, but with 
the numbers staring from the players’ 
back, this will be changed. The men will 
bear the same numbers throughout the 
season. They will be printed on the pro- 
prammes, and names and numbers will be 
plainly shown on a large scoreboard at 
the grounds, together with the score, the 
names of players scoring goals, and those 
penalized for any reason. There may he 
also a man with a megaphone to announce 
the name and reason for any fine as soon 
as it is imposed by the referee. 

These improvements in the playing 
rules amount to a revolution in the game 
of lacrosse as far as the general public is 
concerned. From the nature of the game, 
it may be impossible to apply to it all the 
business principles that have made base- 
ball what it is. It is too strenuous to be 
plaved in first-class form every day of the 
week, with double headers on _ holidays 
and Saturdays. A man ean hardly play 
two strong games a week, any more than 
a pugilist could fight two hard fights in 
the same time, or a race horse give his best 
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running without several days’ rest be- 
tween. It may be, however, that in a sea- 
son or two we shall see lacrosse matches on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and that the 
big professional teams will carry about 
twenty men, so that, by giving their 
“stars” frequent rests in the course of the 
games they will be able to play twice a 
week. 

Nor is it improbable that, should the 
present season prove a financial success, 
the men behind lacrosse will be encourag- 
ed to lay out fields specially adapted for 
lacrosse games. At present, there are no 
such fields. They are all too large, too 
long and too broad. The larger the field 
the slower the game tends to become, and 
the farther away the crowds are from the 
play. In the future, lacrosse may be play- 
ed in a huge cage, where the ball can nev- 
er get out of bounds, where it will be in 
play every instant, and where some such 
terrific speed as is seen in senior hockey 
games will be maintained. Should this 
day come, as in the opinion of Mr. George 
Kennedy, manager of the Trish Canadian 
lacrosse team, it is bound to come, a new 
style of play will follow it. As in hockey, 
“plaving the boards,” that is to say car- 
roming the puck from the side of the 
rink, is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the plav, so it may be with la- 
crosse in those days. In these circum- 
stances, lacrosse ought to be the most 
spectacular and popular of summer games. 
It ought to make headway in the United 
States, and form a weleome change to a 
steady diet of baseball. In England, there 
are more lacrosse clubs than in Canada, 
and the game’s future in the Old Country 
is extremely bright. The impetus the 
game will receive in Canada as a result of 
the introduction of progressive business 
ideas will be felt wherever it is played, 
and as far as the eastern strongholds of 
lacrosse are concerned, namely, Toronto 
and Montreal, the present season is des- 
tined to be the greatest in the history of 
the sport. 

















The Balance of Power 








By John Reed Scott 


JOE MATSON was not popular with his 


neighbors. He had had trouble with all 
of them every year for years. If Sam 
Peters’' hogs ‘found a defective panel of 
fence and foraged over in Matson’s mea- 
dow, Matson promptly penned them up 
and demanded damages. If Silas Casey’s 
turkeys strayed down the public road to 
Matson’s barn and mingled with Matson’s 
turkeys, they thereby were instantly amal- 
gamated into Matson turkeys, and calmly 
claimed as such when Casey went for 
them. And as turkeys much resemble 
one another, it was hard to call his cool 
bluff, unless by chance they were of a spe- 
cial breed and easy to distinguish. In 
which event, Matson, instead of driving 
them back to Casey’s, invariably drove 
them in the opposite direction. If Jim 
Paxton’s cows made an excursion into Mat- 
son’s corn, there was a hullabaloo that the 
community remembered for months. And 
if Dave Bason’s horses at night Jumped 
the fence into Matson’s pasture, it was 
pretty certain that Bason would find them 
shut up in Matson’s farthest field. 

On the other hand, if Matson’s hogs or 
turkeys or cows or horses strayed or broke 
into any of the neighbors’ fields, he let 
them forage there in calm content, if he 
did not need them; or, if he did need 
them, he would go and take them with 
the air of one who was retrieving stolen 
property. 

All of which did not make for popu- 
larity, as has been said. But the neigh- 
bors, being neighborly—which is a duty, 
as well as a custom, in the country dis- 
tric ts—bore his ugly conduct, both because 
they did not want to go to law about it, 
and because of his wife—particul: arly his 
wife. For, as is frequently the case with 
mean men, Matson had married an esti- 
mable woman, and their troubles with 
him, they knew, were as nothing when 
compared to hers; for she had lived with 
him fifteen years, and still lived with him ; 





which, by common consent, qualified her 
for sainthood in the hereafter. 

Lately—within the last year—she had 
come into a small inheritance by the death 
of her father, and with the money they 
had bought the farm of a hundred and 
twenty-five acres on which they had been 
living. Matson had assumed that the title 
would be put in his name, but the lawyer 
for the estate—who was also Mrs, Matson’s 
lawyer deed made to her, and 
when Joe stormed and objected he was 
calmly told that Mrs. Matson’s money pur- 
chased the farm and in Mrs. Matson would 
rest the title. 

‘And she has no power to deed it over 
to you,” said the attorney. “It wouldn’t 
be worth the paper it is written on. A 
wife can’t grant her real estate to her hus- 
band.” He might have added, “except 
by the intervention of a third party’; but 
he did not, for he knew something of Joe 
Matson’s ways, being the family counsel. 

Matson was mad all through—the hope 
of years was suddenly dashed from him. 
He had counted on old Mason’s death, had 
plumed himself on acquiring the farm 
with the money he would get through his 
wife; and now he was little more than her 
tenant. Hitherto he had been an inde- 
pendent farmer; henceforth he was noth- 
ing—nothing but a drudge. 

The ride home was not pleasant. Mrs. 
Matson’s efforts at conversation were met 
with sullen silence and angry stares. 

“Tt’s just the same as though it was 
your’n,” she protested. 

“Except that it ain’t!” he snarled, with 
a vicious cut at the mare’s back, which 
made her plunge and jump in surprise 
and fear, and gave occasion for several 
more cuts, 

“Tt’s just the same as before,” she 
argued, “except that we'll get everything 
off the place instead of half.” 

“Wel We! Who’s we?” 

“Why, me and you, Joe; 








he sneered. 
who else?” 
ay 
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‘Me and you!” he retorted. “I thought 
so—I come in at the tail end. I’m jest a 
hand on the place. You’re the boss now.” 

“You'll get half of everything,” she 
averred, 

“Tt will, hey!—and you'll git the other 
half, 1 reckon. I'll be doin’ all the work, 
and you'll be getting half. Nice thing, 
aln’t it?” 

“But you're doing it for half now; and 
the other half goes to Williams, the land- 
lord.” 

“Yes,” 

‘And now the half will go to me for our 
use and the children’s.” 

“Humph! Then I’m your tenant, am 
ko 

“No.”’ 

“Then what am 1?” 

“You're my husband.” 

‘And as sich I must get my livin’ from 
you. Nice thing, ain’t it?’—with an- 
other crack of the whip. “Depending on 
a woman—humph |!” 

“But it’s all in the family, ain’t it? It 
will all go for our living, Joe. We'll have 
twice as much as we used to have.” 

“We'd ’a’ had it just the same if I’d 
owned it—and not jest be the man about 
the place,” he growled. ‘Working Wil- 
liams’ farm on shares is respectable, but 
it ain’t respectable to work fur your 
wife.” 

“Ain’t me and you one?” 
Matson. 

“Don’t seem so,” snapped he. “Look at 
the deed. I’m not mentioned, am 1?” 

“T don’t see what’s to be done,’ she 
sighed. ‘‘Lawyer Brant says it’s not al- 
lowed for me to deed to you.’ 


“Lawyer Brant don’t know everything. 
I wish I’d ’a’ went to see somebody else.” 

“And Lawyer Brant said I mustn’t give 
it to you,” she objected. ‘He said it wasn’t 
right for a woman to give everything she 
owns to her husband.” 

“Lawyer Brant’s a fool!’ Matson ex- 
claimed. “It stands to reason, when a man 
works to make the money, he ought to 
own the property, not his wife.” 

“But I work,” she argued. 

“Work? You!” 

She nodded. “All I’m able—from be- 


said Mrs. 


fore you’re up to after you’ve gone to 
bed.” 
He laughed sarcastically. 


“You do the 


milkin’, and the housework, and the 
cookin’, and ’tend to the chickens, and 
feed the pigs, and look after the garden, 
and sich small things—about an hour 
every day would do it all, if you didn’t 
loaf.”’ He turned into the barnyard, got 
out of the buggy, and let his wife crawl 
down the best she could. ‘And what's 
more, I’m not going to stand it,’ he 
threatened. “Dve about made up my 
mind to quit.” 

“Joe Matson, what do you mean?” was 
the amazed query. 

“Jest what I says. I’m thinkin’ of guit- 
tin’. It’s your farm, so maybe you can 
git someone to farm it.” 

“Oh, Joe!” she replied sadly, and went 
slowly across the road to the house. 

The eldest daughter met her on the back 
porch. 

“Did you get the deed, Mamma?” she 
asked. 

Mrs. Matson nodded. 
pleased.” 

‘“What’s the matter now?” said Dora. 

“Tle wanted the farm deeded to him, 
Lut Lawyer Brant said it had to be deeded 
to me, because my money paid for it.” 

“Lawyer Brant ought to know.” 
“That’s what I told your pa; but he’s 
awful mad about it.” 

“Let him be mad. 
said Dora. 

Meanwhile Matson, having put up the 
horse, came into the house to change his 
clothes, kicked the cat out of the way, as 
a sample of what his temper was, and, 
having left his apparel scattered around 
for some of the womenfolk to pick up and 
put away, he went down along the public 
road and fell to work on a panel of fence. 

Presently Dick Sowerby came driving 
along. He lived on a near-by place, but 
was not an actual adjoiner, and, as all the 
neighborhood knew of the prospective visit 
to the county town and the object thereof, 
he promptly pulled up. 

“Well, you got back, did you?” he in- 
quired. 

“We did,” said Matson shortly. 

“Got your deed, did you?” 

“Maria got her deed.” 

“Then the farm’s your’n now. 
nice place. 
ments?” 

“Don’t know,’ 


“But you pa isn’t 


He’s always mad,” 


It’s a 
Going to make any improve- 


’ was the answer. ‘‘You’ll 
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have to ask Maria. She ownsit. I don’t.” 

Sowerby smiled. He understood the 
“That’s so—it was her money 
what paid for it. What did you give for 
it, might I ask? Thirty-five hundred, 
wasn’t it?” 

“T didn’t give anything for it, I tell 
you. Maria done the buyin’. It’s her 
place, not mine.” 

“Well, you’re not finding fault on that 
account, are you?” Sowerby asked. “I’d 
be very glad if my wife inherited enough 
money to buy the place we live on.” 


Matson’s only reply was a more then 
ordinarily vicious smash at the post with 
the maul, and Sowerby drove on, leaving 
behind him this parting shot: 

“T reckon you’ll farm it on shares, Joe, 
jest as before.” 

Sowerby heard the angry fall of the 
maul until he had crossed the big hill be- 
yond the Run, and he softly chuckled to 
himself. 

Bill Sykes came by a short time after. 
He was returning from town, where he 
had sold his wheat at a big price, and in 
consequence was feeling particularly 
amiable. 

“Hello, Joe!” he called, pulling up. “T 
saw you in town, so I reckon you got your 
deed—did you?” 

“Yes,” said Matson curtly. 

“Purty nice place you’re got. Joe—and 
it makes a heap of difference when vou 
own it yourself.” 

“Yes.” Matson grunted. 

“No landlord to consult about the crops. 
You can do as you please.” 

“Vas,”’ 

Sykes looked at him a moment. 
you feeling good?” he asked. 


“T’m not sufferin’.” 


“You ain’t making much noise. if you 
are!” laughed Sykes. “Don’t look as if 
you’re happy over your purchase!” 


“My purchase!”—leaning against the 


“Ain’t 


fence. ‘“Wasn’t my purchase. I didn’t 
buv the farm. The old woman bought 
a” 

“What's the difference?” 

“There’s a heap of difference. How'd 


you like to be your old woman’s tenant?” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter to me which of us 
had the deed for it, so long as it was in 
the family,” he replied. And he drove on, 
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cogitating upon this phase of Matson’s 
meanness. 

Matson continued to work, and to nurse 
his trouble; and the trouble grew every 
minute, and the work decreased, until at 
last he stuck his hatchet into the post and 
sat down to brood. He was only the 
tenant for the family now—he would soon 
be simply the hired hand, without even 
wages. He’d have to knuckle to a woman 
—and that woman his wife! Have to con- 
sult her wishes as to what crops he should 
put out; lay aside her share of the wheat 
and corn and o: its; haul it to market; feed 
only such cattle as she permitted. It 
would be Maria this, and Maria that, and 
Maria everything—with Maria having the 
final say. He would not tolerate such a 
condition. He had been in a sullen rage 
when he got home; now he had worked 
himself into a passion of determination to 
do something! Something!—to kill him- 
self—to kill his wife—to leave the place 
and never return—to—— He could not 
decide what, but it was going to be some- 
thing! 


He was so much occupied with his 
thoughts, he did not see the machine com- 
ing quietly along the road, running down- 
erade, until it stopped in front of him. 
and the District Attorney inquired the 
shortest and best way to Squire Wilson’s. 
Matson got yp at once and politely gave 
him the information. The District At- 
torney was known the county over, and 
Matson was sufficiently wise not to vent 
his ill-temper upon him. Moreover, it had 
flashed upon him that here was his op- 
portunity to ask his question. If the Dis- 
trict Attorney said it could be done, that 
was an end to it—no one would dispute 
him. 


“Mr. Sargeant,” said he. “T’d like to ask 
you something. I’d like to know if my 
wife can make a deed to me which will 
stand the courts.” 

“Not directly to you,” the District At- 
torney replied, “but she can through the 
medium of a third party.” And when he 
saw the vague look on Matson’s face: “T 
mean, you and she can make a deed to 
someone else, and then that person can 
make a deed to you alone.” 

“And it will be good?” inquired Matson 
eagerly. 
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“Tt will be valid. No one can success- 
fully attack it, except your wife’s 
creditors.” 

“Will you be home to-morrow?” 

“T expect to be in the office all day.” 

“And will you act as this other fellow’” 

“Tt is customary to have an unmarried 
man act as the intermediary, but I can 
arrange it, if you wish. Tlowever, you 
would better go to Mr. Brant. He is your 
counsel, isn’t he?” 

“Not any more he ain’t!”’ said Matson. 
“We'll be in to-morrow, Mr. Sargeant.” 

The car rolled on, and Matson, in grim 
triumph, resumed his work. Brant had 
lied. The deed would stand in court. It 
could be done. And it should be done— 
or he would know the reason why. Then 
the big bell rang for supper, he went in, 
washed his face and hands, took his seat 
at the kitchen table, and ate the ham. fried 
potatoes. and bread without a word. At 
the end, he poured the last of his coffee 
into the saucer, and. leaving it there to 
cool, looked across at his wife. 

“We're goin’ to town to-morrow,” he 
announced. 

“Why, Joe, we were just to town to- 
day,”’ Mrs. Matson protested. 

“Thats jest whv we’re goin’: to have 
fixed what we had fixed wrong to-day.” 
He leaned forward over the table. ‘“We’re 
goin’ to have the deed made to me-—as it 
should have been.” © 

“Didn’t Lawyer Brant——” 

“Lawver Brant lied, and iavbhe vou 
knowed it,” he cut in. “T got other advice 
this afternoon. 

“The District Attorney? T seen him 
go by.” 

“Maybe you seen me talkin’ to him, too, 
did you? Well, he savs as how it cen he 
done; so we’re goin’ to have it done to- 
morrow morning. We’ll start right after 
breakfast, so have your things ready. T’ll 
take the deed now, so we don’t forget it.” 

Mrs. Matson half rose to obey, from 
force of habit; then she sank baek into 
her place and went on with her supper. 

“Tyo you hear? Get me the deed!” he 
ordered. 


She slowly shook her head, while her 
face got white and her hand trembled. 

“T ain’t goin’ to town,” she said. 

“You ain’t! ‘You’re doin’ what I tell. 
you. You’re getting’ me the deed right 
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now, and you’re goin’ to town in the morn- 
ing. You hear me, Maria?” 

“T hear you, Joe,” she replied, “and 
I'll get you the deed, but I’m not going to 
town.” 

“You'll change your mind before morn- 
ing, I’m a-thinkin’.” He brought his fist 
down on the table with a bang, making 
the dishes leap and clatter, and the chil- 
dren flee to the protection of their mother 
all except Maud. 

She stood up and faced him. ‘“Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” she cried. 

Matson leaned over and struck her across 
the mouth. 

“You’re a coward!” said the girl. 

Ile reached for her, but Maud was too 
quick for him. The door slammed in his 
face. and she was gone. 

“Seems as how the girl is right!’ his 
wife commented, as he swung around. 

“She’ll never come back here!” he 
shouted. 

“T reckon she will—this is my house. I 
own this farm, you know.” 

He sprang forward. She gave the sup- 
per-table a quick push between them. He 
struck it full, stumbled; and it and the 
dishes and he went down in a heap to- 
gether. Matson, it may be observed, was 
« nice man in this—he never swore. It 
was distinctly against his religion. 

He slowly picked himself up from the 
debris. His wife and the children had 
vanished. Tle stalked out in front of the 
house. The children were hurrying down 
the road toward Silas Casey’s. Mrs. Mat- 
son was standing beside the front gate, 
watching them. She turned as he came 
up. 

“Joe.” she cried. “I’m sorry T said 
what——” 

“You'll be sorrier when I come back, if 
you don’t do what I want,” he interrupted, 
with a shake of his fist. “I'll give you 
two hours to think over it. and then, if 
you don’t knuckle, (’ll do something you 
won't forget very soon.” 

“Joe, you're wild!” 


cs 





“T’m jest wild enough,” said he, pausing 
in the gateway—‘T’m jest wild enough to 
beat some sense into you if you hain’t got 
none in two hours—do you understand?” 
And with another menacing gesture he 
went on. 
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Mrs. Matson watched him go across the 
road and through the meadow until he 
disappeared in the timber beyond. Then 
she sighed heavily and went back into the 
house, to the overturned table and the 
spoiled supper. 


She wished she had never got a dollar 
from her father’s estate—wished she had 
not bought the farm—wished the deed had 
been made to Joe, if it could be done— 
wished that Joe had the money instead of 
her—anything for peace. It had been 
anything for peace all their married life. 
She might as well give in—if the lawyer 
could find a way. Lawyer Brant had said 
she could not, and Lawyer Sargeant had 
said she could—she did not know; law 
was a queer thing to her; seemed as how 
the lawyers, who ought to know, always 
differed. Maybe it was their way. 

She had cleaned up the mess, washed 
the dishes—only a few were broken by the 
fall—and reset the table. Then she dis- 
covered that the molasses jug was cracked, 
and she got a pitcher from the corner cup- 
board to take its place. She regretted the 
jug—it was one of her wedding presents. 
When she looked up, Steve Matson—Joe’s 
brother—was coming up the walk. She 
had always liked Steve; he was so different 
from Joe; such a happy disposition; so 
easy-going; such a favorite with the neigh- 
bors—just what Joe was not, she reflected 
sadly. 

“Tello, Maria!” said Steve, stretching 
his long length on the porch and lighting 
his pipe. “Did you get the deed?” 

“Yes,” said she. 

“Where’s Joe?” 

“Down in the woods some place.” 

‘“Where’s the youngsters?” 

“Down at Casey’s.” 

“Joe be back soon?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He looked at her sharply. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Toe’s on one of his tantrums, is he?” 

She nodded. 

“Pretty bad?” 

“The worst he’s ever had.” 

“You don’t say! Is that why the 
youngsters put out?” 

Another nod. 

“Tell me about it,” said he kindly. 





“Maybe I can do something to help you. 
Joe’s not a bad sort, but he’s apt to be 
infernal mean at times.” 

Mrs. Matson sat down on a rocker, rolled 
her arms in her ample gingham apron, 
and told him the story. She had not much 
hope of Steve being able to help, but it 
was a comfort to have someone to sympa- 
thize with her; and she knew, from experi- 
ence, she could depend on that. 

He listened in silence; and she told him 
all, as best she could, from the scene at 
Lawyer Brant’s to Joe’s threat at the gate. 
At the end, he glanced off toward the dis- 
tant woods a moment, before he replied. 

“T think IT can help you, Maria—least- 
wise I’m going to try.” he remarked. 

“What can you do, Steve?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Leave it to me, Maria. It’s better you 
shouldn’t know anything about it till it 
happens. Said he’d be back in two hours, 
did he? Well, you take Maud’s room and 
leave your’n to me—and don’t come in till 
[ tell you. No difference what racket Joe 
makes. And, Maria. you keep the farm 
—do you hear? Don’t matter what the 
lawyers say you can do, don’t do it. Your 
money paid for the place—it’s yours. 
You’ll do what’s right about the living; 
and if Joe gets ugly again—which T don’t 
think—all you’ve got to do is to tell me. 
T’ll straighten him out. you bet!” Tle 
leaned over and patted her hand in a 
brotherly way. “Now get the youngsters 
back from Casey’s. and then go upstairs. 
I'll wait for Joe.” 

“You’re awful kind, Steve,” said Mrs. 
Matson, “but Joe’s powerful mad, and 
there is no telling what he’ll do, even if 
you are his own brother.” 

“Don’t you worry about me, Maria!” 
Steve smiled. “T reckon TI can take care 
of myself. I’m pretty near big enough. 

“T don’t want you to get into any trouble 
on my account,” she protested, 

But he only laughed and pushed her 
quietly off to Casey’s. When she came 
back with the children, he saw them safely 
indoors; then he went down to the barn 
a moment. On his return he ascended to 
the front bedroom—which Matson and 
his wife occupied—and, drawing a chair 
to the window, seated himself far enough 
back to enable him to see out without be- 
ing seen. 
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Night had fallen, but the moon was near 
its full, and the country around was dis- 
tinctly visible. A party of merry-makers 
passed on their way to a festival: several 
automobiles chugged by, a dozen or so 
buggies, with now and then a pedestrian. 
Presently it settled down to the country 
quiet, broken only at intervals by the cocks 
crowing, or the neigh of a horse in 
pasture. 

At length, two hours and more after 
Steve had begun his vigil, he saw a figure 
crossing the field from the woods. Tt was 
Matson. He climbed the bars at the barn 
and disappeared in the shed. When he 
came out, he had a buggy whip in his 
hand. 

“H’m—TI thought as much,” muttered 
Steve, and proceeded to crawl into bed and 
to pull up the covers so that a bit of his 
head was visible on the pillow. 

He was scarcely fixed when Joe’s heavy 
step sounded on the stair, and he entered 
the room. Steve lay quiet. 

“Now, Mrs. Matson,” said Joe, “T’ve 
brought a rawhide with me, and I’m going 
to give you a_hbeatin’—unless you’ve 
changed your mind about the farm. Have 
vou?” 

The form under the cover moved. but 
there was no reply. 

“Answer me!” he cried angrilv. “You 
won’t? Well’—bringing the whip down 
on the prostrate figure with a vicious swish 
——“maybe this will open your mouth.” 

It did. It opened the covers also, and 
Steve sprang out and grasped him by the 
collar. 

“Steve!” gasped Matson. 
know ws 

“T reckon not.” said Steve quietly, as 
he stooped and drew a short wagon-whip 
—the sort teamsters use—from under the 


“T didn’t 








bed, where he had concealed it. “Now 
we’re going to have a little beating on our 
own account, with you for the beatee, as 
the lawyers say. See!” and he wrapped 
the whip around Joe’s shoulder and up 
his back. ‘How do you like it, hey? Or 
this?”’—cutting him around the legs, while 
Joe yelled. “Or this?”—cutting him across 
the body. “It was bad enough to bully 
and browbeat a woman”—crack !—“and 
you’ve been doing it for years’”—crack |— 
“but now”’—crack—“‘it seems’’—crack !|— 
“youre going”’—crack!—“to take”— 
crack !—“up the beating”—crack !|—‘‘also”’ 
—crack !|—“are you?”—crack ! 

The collar gave way under the strain, 
but Steve shifted his grip to Joe’s elbow, 
and, holding him at arm’s length, like a 
child, he belabored him until he shrieked 
and prayed for mercy. 

“T reckon that will be enough,” said 
Steve at last, releasing his brother and 
stepping back. “But if I ever hear of 
your getting ugly again with your wife, or 
if you dare to raise your hand agin’ her, 
T’ll give you such a hiding you'll eat your 
victuals off a mantel-piece for a month. 
You let your wife’s property alone. It’s 
hers, and she’s a right to it. She’s a good, 
sensible woman, and only asks to be treated 
decent. Do it, do you hear?—or by 
darn !”—a significant motion ended the 
sentence. 

“T’]l do it!” sniffed Joe sullenly. “I'll 
do it, Steve—if you don’t tell!” 


And he did. The dread of ridicule, if 
the story of the whipping got out, and the 
fear of big Steve’s good right arm, were 
effective. Thereafter there was peace in 
the household. And, strange to say, Joe 
Matson mellowed—very gradually—into 
a better neighbor. 
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Sleep—The Great Vitalizer 


MORE SLEEP AND LESS FOOD CONDUCIVE OF HEALTH 
—A TIMELY HEALTH TALK ON SOME SLEEP TROUBLES 


By Doctor Andrew Wilson 








The series of health talks which MacLean’s Magazine is running can- 
not fail to be of much practical service as well as of timely interest. The 
outstanding object is to make the talks useful—to deal with medical prob- 
lems in such a way that they will be understood by the average reader. In 
this brief article the importance of sleep is emphasized, and a course of 
remedial treatment prescribed for some of the more common sleep troubles. 








SLEEP is much more to all of us than 
food itself. We can do with less food if 
we go to bed and rest and keep warm, be- 
cause in this way we both make up for 
lack of food, producing heat, and for lim- 
iting the body’ s work. This is what the 
Lancashire wives did in the great cotton 
famine of old. They put their menfolk 
and children to bed, and thus made the 
food supply go further. But, on the other 
hand, no amount of food can ever replace 
sleep. However much nourishment we 
take, it is impossible for brain cells which 
are wearied out—to say nothing of bodily 
organs, also, needing rest—to renew and 
repair their energies unless sleep comes to 
their door. The high importance of 
proper amount of rest is thus duly brought 
home to us, even if by experience we did 
not know how necessary for the mainten- 
ance of health sleep is. A man can live 
on a meagre diet; he may manage to get 
along fairly well on even insufficient food, 
and still maintain his health; but once he 
begins to lose his sleep and to pass dis- 
turbed nights, then, no matter how well he 
may be nourished, clothed, and otherwise 
have his physical wants attended to, he is 
bound to sink into a state of ill-health. 
Disorders of sleep are not limited to 
those cases in which extreme wakefulness 
keeps a person from getting his modicum 


of repose. We get instances of sleep which 
is of the disturbed type, where the person 
sleeps, but where his rest is very imper- 
fect because he dreams incessantly, or be- 
cause he gets short snatches of sleep be- 
tween intervals of waking. I have often 
thought it is an easier matter to deal wich 
cases of outright sleeplessness than with 
{hose in which repose is disturbed and of 
erratic and uncertain kind. The causes 
of the former are more readily discovered, 
us a rule, while the origin of the disturbed 
rest-conditions may be very difficult of de- 
termination indeed. No doubt certain 
causes are common to both. The most 
frequent sources of sleeplessness, apart 
from mental worry and brain irritation, 
are really to be found in some bodily state, 
such as is responsible for rendering our 
brain-cells indisposed to accept the very 
rest they require. For example, the com- 
mon habit of eating late at night, and what 
is more to the point eating heavily, is a 
cause of sleeplessness represented at both 
ends of the social scale. The fashionable 
person who, after a late dinner and the 
theatre, finishes with a supper which ends 
at half past twelve or one a:m., is very 
much in the same position as his humbler 
neighbor, who, after the play, or at any 
rate, late at night, tackles a heavy, indi- 
gestible meal, which may range from cold 
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beef, pickles, cheese, and beer, to some- 
thing hot, but equally heavy. 

It is clear if we wish to have sleep come 
to us naturally, we must, above all things 
else, have the stomach clear and resting 
when bedtime comes. One might make 
an exception here in the case of old people, 
in whose case a glass of warm milk, or a 
hot drink and a biscuit, given an hour or 
so before sleep-time, acts favorably in in- 
ducing rest... But in the middle-aged 
healthy person the stomach should be 
clear of all its duties when he goes to rest, 
for that organ itself demands rest, and an 
active stomach stirs up the whole nervous 
mechanism of the body to work. Again, 
digestive states where, say, the liver is not 
acting properly, where there is a deficiency 
of bile, and, as a consequence, constipa- 
tion, illustrate causes both of sleeplessness 
and of disturbed rest, such as are well to 
be borne in mind. The influence of 
loaded bowel in upsetting the nervous sys- 
tem is fully recognized by physicians, and 
many a case of restlessness at night has 
been cured when a proper diet has been 
taken, where less meat is eaten, more exer- 
cise daily ensured, along with an accasion- 
al dose at night of two compound cascara 
tabloids, followed in the morning by a 
little Apenta water. 

Of brain worries, family concerns, and 
business troubles as sources of sleeplessness, 
[ can say but little. The worried man’s 
rest becomes disturbed naturally enough ; 
his brain-cells have become over-excited, 
and do not yield to the feeling of natural 
tiredness as do those of a healthy man. It 
is for him that medical aid desires to do 
its best, because brain-cells thrown out of 
gear, even for a short time, are apt to pro- 
duce serious results on the whole system. 
Then come erroneous habits, which may, 
and often do, need correction. Excessive 
smoking is a common cause of sleepless- 
ness, and so is the excessive use of alcohol. 
Both causes send the nervous system into 
an unstable state, and so give rise to sleep 
troubles at large. Finally, we need to 
sleep in a quiet, dark place; the air of the 
sleeping room should be pure, any excess 
of bed-clothes is to be avoided, but the feet 
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must be kept warm. Many a case of sleep- 
lessness arises from chilled feet, giving 
rise to disturbance of brain circulation, 
and so preventing repose. 

One point I should like to make plain 
regarding sleep is that it represents a na- 
tt habit of body, just as sleeplessness, 
in its turn, represents an abnormal, or un- 
natural habit. Clearly, all we attempt to 
do—indeed, all we can do—in sleep 
troubles is to endeavor to abolish the un- 
natural state of things, and to replace it 
by the natural state. This, it is true, may 
be a difficult task, and in almost every case 
it is a slow proceeding—a fact, this latter, 
which impatient people will ‘do well to 
bear in mind. Unfortunately, it takes 
little to develop a bad habit, as a rule, 
while to restore the good habit may be, 
and often is, a slow and gradual process. 
Perseverance, with whatever remedies are 
used, is, therefore, an important point in 
connection with the work of cure. 

Simple remedies should be tried first of 
all. <A two-mile walk before bedtime is 
excellent, and a light meal—if food be 
needed late at all—taken not later than 
two hours before sleep may be found effec- 
tive. No late smoking should be indulged 
in, and, above all, no late reading of any 
character such as tend to set the brain- 
cells reviewing the exciting incidents of 
the book. Sleeping or “napping” through 
the day must be forbidden. With regard 
to drugs, remember they are only useful 
to get the brain back into the sleep-habit. 
To depend on any drug to procure sleep 
habitually is to defeat the very purpose 
for which it is taken. A simple remedy 
is twenty grains of bromide of sodium or 
of potash dissolved in water and taken at 
bedtime on an empty stomach. Two (or 
three) tablets of bromural dissolved in 
water and taken at rest-time for two or 
three nights should induce the return of 
the sleep-habit. These are harmless reme- 
dies, but even they must not be used con- 
tinually. The real cure, as I have shown, 





is alteration of erroneous habits of living. 
All opium and like narcotic drugs must 
be left for a doctor to prescribe them if he 
regards them as necessary. 
































Mammon Bows 


By William Hugo Pabke 


“GOOD morning, Miss Burbank,” said 
Dickie, running up the steps to the Man- 
oir Richelieu. “You look like the little 
sister of all the sunshines to-day.” 

Anita Burbank smiled appreciatively at 
the tall young fellow as she gave him her 
hand. 

“You have the dearest way of making 
compliments,” she said, throwing her head 
on one side, and seemingly analyzing the 
situation; “you have spoiled me quite 
completely.” 

“But every one at Murray Bay pays 
you compliments.” 

“Yes, they do,” she admitted, with a 
slight frown; “but yours are different; 
they’re not—not the same.” 

Dickie Dalrymple beamed, then became 
suddenly serious. The light went out of 
his handsome, boyish face, and, as he sank 
into a chair beside his companion, his eyes 
grew sombre. He sat quite still, his fin- 
ger-tips pressed tightly together, moodily 
watching the water of the Gulf dancing its 
happy little dance in the morning light. 
His mind dwelt on the struggle during the 
iong, sleepless night, just past. He had 
won it, and he would live up to his resolu- 
tion. It was hard, though—bitterly hard! 
Especially after Anita’s cordial, intimate 
manner of receiving him. 

“Have you come prepared to monopo- 
lize me to-day?” she asked, interrupting 
his reverie. 

He made no reply, but moved uneasily 
in his chair. 

After a pause, which Miss Burbank con- 
sidered quite long enough, she remarked: 
‘“Aren’t you sorry you were impolite?” 

Still no reply from Dickie except a 
grunt and a wriggle. 

‘“Aren’t you so-r-r-y?” she repeated, 
with a draggy, teasing inflection. 

“Do you want to be monopolized?” ask- 
ed Dickie abruptly. 

Miss Burbank bent her head demurely. 
Then, from beneath the wealth of her fair, 

D 


sun-kissed hair, her eyes flashed a mock- 
ing, tantalizing glance in his direction. 

“Does a girl ask if she is going to be un- 
less she wants to be?” she queried in a 
tiny, little-girl voice. 

Dickie vouchsafed no answer. His 
thoughts had turned again to realities, to 
duty, to his struggle, to his victory over 
himself. Had it been a complete victory? 
Was he going to have the strength to cru- 
cify himself? Ah yes! He had settled ali 
that in the early morning hours. He had 
made a resolution, and he would live up 
to it, no matter ——— 

“You’re wonderfully entertaining this 
morning,’ Miss Burbank was saying; 
‘‘wo-onderfully—and polite—and charm- 
ing. Mr. Driscoll asked me to go motor- 
boating with him—or is it boat-motoring”? 
Yes, he did so; and, if you'll excuse me 
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“Oh, I say!” exclaimed Dickie, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘Not Driscoll! Any one 
but him!” 

“You don’t mind my going with any 
one else? It’s just prejudice? You 
wouldn’t miss me for myself?” Miss Bur- 
bank assumed a most grieved expression. 

Bentley Driscoll was the richest and 
oldest of Miss Burbank’s admirers, while 
Dickie was the poorest and youngest; and 
Dickie hated him with an unholy hate. 

“Ton’t go out with that beast,” he ex- 
ploded. “If you will stay and talk to me, 
I’ll be nice to you, although I didn’t mean 
to. ” 

“Oh, you want to scrap! That'll be 
fun,” cried Anita, little imps of mischief 
gamboling in her eyes. 

“No, I don’t want to scrap,” groaned 
Dickie. “I want to say something very 
serious; it’s serious to me, at least.” 

“You’re not going to say anything seri- 
ous to me on this veranda with about four 
million of the idle rich within eye-and- 
ear-shot. I object.” 
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“Then let’s go up to our nook. It'll be 
the last time.” 

A startled expression clouded the girl’s 
face; a look of wonder crept into her eyes. 
She arose quietly, tacitly acquiescing. She 
walked the length of the veranda at Dick- 
ie’s side, her boyishly graceful gait in 
harmony with his pre-occupied stride. As 
they descended the steps, there came to 
Dickie’s ears disjointed scraps of a conver- 
sation carried on behind him. 

“Young Dalrymple’—‘‘Makin’ good” 

—‘Lucky dog’—‘‘Coin in bunches’— 
“Her father——” 

Dickie’s face burned. Then came a 
sudden, bracing pride in his resolution. 

He glanced at Anita, but if she had 
heard, she made no sign. 

They walked down to the shore, follow- 
ing the curve of the river until they reach- 
ed a path leading up over a high bluff. 
Near iis summit was the nook that held 
the sweetest of their summer’s memories. 
The girl was silent now, walking with head 
erect, her fearless, gray eyes gazing 
straight ahead, a little puzzled wrinkle ap- 
pearing between her “sone as though she 
were thinking deeply. 

Dickie’s thoughts were on the big things 
of life. Tlis mind dwelt on a heterogene- 
ous mass of things tangible and intangible. 
Life, money, poverty, motors, work, the 
virl at his side, his love for her, that last, 
most of all, churned around agonizingly 
in his brain. He wondered just how many 
millions Henry Burbank was worth, any- 
way. And then—sickening thought— 
just how many of them could that girl, 
that incarnation of youth and happiness, 

clasp in her little white hands and eall her 
very own? Tis fancy created a Chinese 
wall of money that seemed to separate 
him from all that life, in its fullness, 
might hold. 

“Money,” he said aloud, “disgusting!” 
“Tsn’t it!’ agreed Anita. It was the 
first time she had spoken since leaving the 
hotel. ‘Just look at it back there at the 
Manoir; the place reeks of it.” She sniff- 
ed daintily. “I can almost smell it here.” 

“Oh, not here! Not here in this blessed 
sunlight ! ’ exclaimed Dickie. 

They were ascending the steep hill path, 
and Dickie felt the nearness of a crisis; of 
‘a crisis, and of tragedy. For was it not 
tragic to wilfully offend against the great, 


clean love in his heart for the glorious 
creature that God in his goodness had 
made for him, and to which, man, in the 
pettiness of his sordid customs and con- 
ventions, was denying him his right? His 
resolution was inflexible—of that he was 
certain. He, in his comparative poverty, 
would not, could not reach out a hand to 
grasp this glittering prize in the matri- 
monial market with the certainty, if suc- 
cessful, of being branded as a vulgar for- 
tune-hunter by every small-souled gossip 
in Montreal. He feared that the thought 
would come ever between him and his 
love. His pride was in arms; and, un- 
consciously, he deified it and magnified 1% 
out of all proportion to its value in the 
scheme of his life. 

Presently, they reached their nook, a 
semi-circular, roofless room, walled at the 
back by the clean, living rock, open in 
front to the blue waters, far below, and to 
the brilliant, golden sunshine, far above. 
Dickie’s mind was so completely filled 
with the sense of his own misery, with the 
framing of his pitiful little farewell 
speech, that he was entirely oblivious of 
the girl’s attitude. In the selfishness of 
youth he thought only of his own loss; in 
fact, he dared not think that she would 
suffer also. Had he thought of it at all, 
he would have sincerely wished that she 
were indifferent; at least, he would have 
believed that he wished so. After all, 
what would her coldness matter? She was 
soon to go out of his life; he would see to 
that. 

Anita stood at the very edge of the 
rocky shelf, gazing out at the ~blue- and- 
gold splendor. In her eyes, also, gloomed 
the recognition of tragedy; but, in their 
erey depths was no hint of submission. 
She recalled how she had led on this lov- 
able boy, step by step, through the long, 
delicious summer. She had deliberately 
brought into play all the puissance of her 
personality, her beauty, her allure; all the 
irresistible charm of her femininity. She 
had watched the light grow in the boy’s 
eyes. Attraction, liking, love they had 
held, and, at last, a deep adoration. It 
had been deliberate on her part; she want- 
ed it. Why? 

Why? She knew the reason; she faced 
it boldly. She also knew why he had 
brought her to this sun-drenched spot this 
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“They were ascending the steep hill path, and Dickie felt the nearness of a crisis.” 
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morning, and why he was silent with a 
numbing heart-ache. She rebelled against 
being disposed of lightly. Her life was 
her own; her love was her own, to bestow 
where she would. No one’s foolish pride 
should crush the sweetness out of her life. 

Iler eyes assumed the color of tempered 
steel; the young face became a study in 
determination. 

The boy broke the silence. 
he said huskily. 

“Yes, dear?” The endearment came so 
naturally that it seemed to Anita as 
though it had been the custom of years. 

Dickie winced. ‘Don’t,’ he pleaded. 
“Tt makes it so much harder.” He gazed 
at her in silent misery. 

“This is the end, Anita,” he said brok- 
enly. “It’s the end because I—no, I 
won’t say it; I promised myself not to. | 
am going.” 

“What about me?” cried the girl, sup- 
plication and sudden anger striving for 
supremacy. 

“About you?” gasped Dickie, stupidly. 
“To you care, too?” 

“Do I care! Are vou blind, or heartless, 
or just plain idiot?” she snapped. 

“Oh, Anita! I’m sorry!” 

“Sorry! Why? When we've got a 
chance of a whole great, beautiful heaven 
of our own if we’re only not fools enough 
to muss it up! [I’m not fool enough, any- 
way!” 

“But, IT resolved——-” 

“What do I care about your resolutions, 
and your pride, and your fright? I know 
what you resolved—not to propose to me. 
You were thoroughly satisfied with your- 
self when you heard those overfed pigs on 
the veranda——” 

“Did you hear, too?” interrupted Dick- 


“Anita,” 


ie. “That’s just it. vou see: it’s not pos- 
sible.” 
“You are putting vour pride above 


me!” eried Anita, an angrv note in her 
voice. “Diekie, Dickie.” she continued, 
the anger changing to sweetness in a 
moment, “T wish T had all T possess right 
here, this minute. It would be heaven 
to drop it. bit by bit, into the clean, blue 
water down there, and to feel that each 
splash crumbled a stone in the wall he- 
tween us.” 

“CQ) Sweetheart. vou’re making it hard 
for me,” he said bitterly. “Why do 


vou?” 
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“Why do I what?” asked Anita with a 
flash of her old impishness. 

‘Make it so hard to leave you.” 

“Probably, because I don’t want you 
to,” she said demurely, regarding him 
out of the corners of her eyes; ‘‘and I 
usually get what I want.” 

“Tt’s well I know it!” groaned Dickie. 
“But in this case you won’t. My mind is 
made up.” 

Anita remained silent. The laughter 
died slowly out of her eyes. In its stead 
came a look of unwonted dreaminess. 

“Dickie,” she said, speaking very low, 
‘vou promised yourself not to ask me to 
marry you.” 

He nodded. 

“T honor you for it,’ she continued, 
“and you mustn’t—ever.” 

The tragedy of the parting was drawing 
very near. It was evident to Dickie that 
the girl’s point of view coincided with his 
own. The wall was impregnable, and 
hope was a thing of the past. 

“Tt’s not true!” cried Anita, suddenly. 
“T do want you to! Oh, I do—I do!” Her 
innate truthfulness rebelled against her 
former statement. “But you won’t?” she 


asked, breathlessly. “You won’t lower 
your standard?” 
“No,” answered Dickie, bowing his 


head. 

This, then, was the end. It had to be; 
she asked it, now. This was final. 

“Tam glad you didn’t,” said Anita, 
eravely. “You wanted to—Oh, I know, 
I know! And I—I wanted to be wooed. It 
is the curse of my wealth that I cannot 
be.” 

She looked at him with deep serious- 
ness for a long moment. Then came one 
of her sudden changes of mood. .The old, 
mischievous smile played about her lips. 

“T am glad you didn’t ask me,” she 
challenged. “But, any way, it isn’t neces- 
sary.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” repeated the girl, 
her eves sparkling; “because you can 
have me without—but—if you ever re- 
mind me of it when we’re—when we’re 
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Dickie caught. her in his arms. “Anita!” 
he whispered. “Anita!” 

As these two looked deep into each 
other’s eves, the great. god, Mammon, bow- 
ed and went out of their lives, leaving 
them in peace. 
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I.—The Persistency That Never Gives Up 


Have you ever seen a man who had no 
eive-up in him, who could never let yo 
his grip whatever happened, who, every 
time he failed, would come up smiling 
and with greater determination than be- 
fore to push ahead? Have you ever seen 
a man who did not know the meaning of 
the word failure, who, like Grant, ever 
knew when he was beaten, who had cut 
the words “ean’t” and “impossible” from 
his vocabulary, the man whom no ob- 
stacles could down, who was not disheart- 
ened by any misfortune, any calamity? 
If you have, you have seen a conqueror, 
a king among men. 

The late Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbs) said that one secret of the Ameri- 
ean’s success is that he is not afraid of 
failure, that he plunges into the thing he 
has set his heart on with all his might 
and enthusiasm, without even a thought 
of the possibility of failing, and that if he 
does fail, he gets up with more determina- 
tion than before and fights until he wins. 

Tenacity of purpose is characteristic of 
all men who have accomplished great 
things. They may lack other desirable 


traits, may have all sorts of peculiarities 





and weaknesses, but the quality of persist- 
ence, clear grit, is never absent from the 
man who does things. Drudgery can not 
disgust him, labor can not weary him, 
hardships can not discourage him; he will 
persist no matter what comes or goes, be- 
cause persistence is part of his nature. 

There is no other quality which stands 
so near genius as persistency. It has won 
many a battle after the other qualities 
have surrendered, when even judgment 
had given up, and hope had been aban- 
doned. The youth who has the faculty of 
holding on, though he may be stupid in 
school, and dull of comprehension, is 
likely to win out in the end. A boy is 
more likely to sueceed in life if he has 
this one quality, even if he is lacking in 
all other success qualities, than if he pos- 
sess greater brilliancy without it. 

After a friend of a New York merchant 
had named a number of good qualities in 
recommending a boy for a position, the 
merchant said, “Does he keep at it? That 
is the principal thing. Does he have stay- 
ing quialities?” 

That is the great 
“Do vou keep at it?” 


life-interrogation. 
“Can you stick by 
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your proposition?’ “Can you persevere 
after failure?” “Have you grit enough to 
hold on, to stick and hang, in spite of the 
most disheartening obstacles?” 

It is the man who ean stick to the dis- 
agreeable job, do it with energy and vim, 
the man who can force himself to do good 
work when he does not feel like doing it 

in. other words, the man who 1s master 
of himself, who has a great purpese, and 
who holds himself to his aim, whether it 

disagreeable, whether he 
feels like it or does not feel like 1 
wing, 


is avreeable or 


When genius has failed in what it at- 
tempted, and talent savs impossible; when 
every other faculty gives up; when tact 
retires and diplomacy has fled; when logic 
and argument and influence and “pulls” 
liave all done their best and retired from 
the field, eritty persistency, bulldog tena- 
eity, steps in, and by sheer force of hold- 


ing’ on wins. gets the order. closes the 
eontract, does the Impossible, Ah, what 
miracles tenacity of purpose has per- 


formed ! The last to leave the field, the 
last to turn back, it persists when all other 
forces have surrendered and fled. It has 
wor many a hattle even after hope has left 
the field. 

The world way for the deter- 
mined man. Everybody believes in the 
man who persists, sticks, hangs on, when 
others let Tenacity of purpose gives 
confidence. If you stick to your purpose 
through thick and thin, if you have the 
eenlus of persistence, vou have the first 
qualifieation of an achiever. 


makes 


(re) 
. 


It was holding on three davs more that 
discovered the new world. It was holding 
on a few hours more which brought the 
explorers to the pole. The sume is true 
of seores of inventions. The world oes 
more to. the persistency that never vives 
up than to almost anything else. 

There are varying degrees of persisten- 
ey. Some men start out with great zeal, 
but turn back at their first defeat, while 


failures only enhearten others, eall out 
their reserves, and make them all the 
more resolute, determined to win. 

Those who are bound to win never 


think of defeat as final. 
it as a mere slip. 


Thev look upon 


They get up after each 


failure with new resolution. more deter- 
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mination than ever to go on until they 
win. 

The real test of character is what a man 
does after he fails. What will he do next? 
What resources, what inventiveness, will 
his failure arouse in him? Will it dis- 
cover new sources of power, will it bring 
out reserves, double his determination, or 
will it dishearten him? 

This is the test of your manhood. How 
much is there left in you after you have 
failed in your undertaking and have lost 
everything outside of yourself? If you 
lie down then, throw up your hands, 
acknowledge yourself beaten, you are not 
made of the stuff that wins. 

Grit is the master key which unlocks 
all difficulties. What has it not accomp- 
lished? It has paid the mortgage on the 
farm in innumerable cases: it has enabled 
delicate women to save the home for the 
family: it has stood in the gap and saved 
thousands of men from destruction in 
disasters and great emergencies, in hard 
times and business panies; it has enabled 
poor boys and girls to pay their way 
through college and to make places for 
themselves in the world; it has given 
cripples strength to support aged and in- 
valid parents. It is more than a match 
for anv handicap; it has tunneled moun- 
tains, bridged rivers, joined continents 
with cables and spanned them with rail- 
roads: it has discovered continents; it has 
won the greatest battles in history. 

On every hand we see people who have 
turned back. people who had pluck 
enough to begin things with enthusiasm, 
but did not have grit enough to cerry 
them to a finish. 

Thousands of men to-day are in poverty 
and suffering who found out after they 
had given up that they had been almost in 
sight of victory when they surrendered 
who saw those who took up the work 
where thev had dropped it very quickly 
win out. T believe that a large proportion 
of the failures in life could be preverted 
‘ust by holding on a little longer. 

Some time ago a Chicago man told ine 
that his firm being heavily embarrassed, 
the partners, after several consultations. 
had decided to make an assignment. Go- 
ing home after this decision had been 
reached this man took up a magazia2 and 
read a little squib, headed “Do Not Give 
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Up Yet; Hold On a Little Longer.” [He 
Wus so impressed by it that he telephoned 
his partners and told them he wanted to 


make another effort to extricate the firm 
from its difficulties before giving up. In 


one year from that day, the firm had not 
only saved its reputation, and been spared 
the humiliation of bankruptey, but was 
actually making money. Only a little 
more grit, a little more persistency, was 
needed to save the situation. 
There may come a time in y 


our lite 
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when you will have no idea what to do 
uext, When you may not be able to make a 
single intelligent move, when you een 
see no light ahead. Then is the time 


simply to hang on and refuse to give up. 
The point at which you are tempted to 


turn back, the point when your grit 
leaves you, will measure your achieve- 
ment power. Your ability to go on, to 
continue after everybody else has turned 


back, Is a 200d measure of your possible 
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I1.—What Kind Of Impression Do You Make? 


The future of many an applicant for 
a position depends upon the impression he 
makes on entering an office. A trained 
manager or employer usually makes up 
his mind very quickly whether he wants 
the applicant for a job or not. His trained 
eye takes in the situation at a glance. 

The first impression is very strong. A 
slipshod appearance, soiled finger nails or 
linen, anything that indicates slovenly 
habits or the lack of thrifty habits will be 
very hard to overcome. 

Look out for the first impression. Your 
future may depend upon it; but do not 
act or try to deceive, because your would 
be employer can detect that as quickly 
any other defect. Just be simple, na- 
tural, transparent. with an open 
mind. Do not let your eyes wander all 
over the room or out of the window. Look 
the man right in the eye. Be direct, plain, 
simple, alert. Manliness, honesty of pur- 
pose, earnestness always make a good im- 
pression, 

You make such a bad impression upon 
‘i prospective employer that he is thrown 
into doubt, even if he has been told of your 
marked ability. He may be disappointe “din 
your appearance. You may have written 
him an excellent letter, your recommenda- 
tions may be very flattering, and yet, if 
for any reason, you impress him unfavor- 


us 


Go 


ably, he may say to himself: “I do noi 
believe I want this man after all. His 
manner does not carry conviction. It 
does not back up his recommendation. He 
does not carry his letter of credit in his 


face. I see weakness in the uncertain 


glance of his eye. 
clear brain, a quick perception. 


It does not indicate a 
His mind 





is sluggish ; he is slow to observe; he is not 
alert; he does not erasp a situation quick 
lv; his brain seems muddled.” 

Kmployers are powerfully influenced 
by the first impression you make upon 
them. If you do not back up your letter 
of recommendation by a good appearance, 
if you are not well posted generally, if you 
show any weakness in your make-up, if 
your conversation is not intelligent, if you 
not sustain the reputation which has 
preceded you, you are not likely to get the 
place. 

There is one thing above all others that 
employers look for, and, that is, honesty 
of purpose, sterling integrity, dead-in- 
earnestness, a disposition LO improve, an 
ambition to get on. They will have noth- 
ing to do with a man who is not honest, 
who is not square in all his dealings, who 
is not propre SS1VE The y expect to see in- 
dications of this honesty and progressive- 
ness in his looks and manner. No matter 
how brilliant an applicant May be, no mat- 
ter how good an appearance he may put 
up, if he has not an honest eye, if his 
furtive glances indicate cunning, deceit, 
secretiveness, if there is a lack of simpli- 
city, if there is a lack of directness in 
speech or manner, a disposition to cover 
up things, employers will not trust him. 
They will not take chances by hiring him. 

You may be looking for promotion and, 
perhaps, wondering why you are not ad- 


(iQ 


vanced, or why your employer takes no 
notice of you. Perhaps you are surprised 
that vou have not attracted the attention 


of people outside. of men in. other 
tablishments. or that Vou have not received 
this appointment or that; but have you 
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thought what kind of an impression you 
ure making upon people? Have you 
studied yourself to see whether or not you 
-have any idiosyncrasies or peculiarities 
which are placing you at a disadvantage 
and keeping you from making a good im- 
pression? Have you any had habits which 
crop out and show themselves in your face 
and manner, or hinder your advance- 
ment? 

Do you give the impression of being a 
positive, creative man, a leader? Do you 
carry victory in your manner, or is your 
expression that of weakness, hesitancy? 
Is there any suggestion of shiftlessness in 
your manner? Is there a lack of initiative 
in your make-up? Do you look as though 
you were a success? Do you walk like a 
talk like a success? Do you give 
people who are watching you the impres- 
sion that you can put things through with 
vigor and efficiency, or that you have the 
ability to get them properly done? 

The ability to make a good impression 
is the best kind of capital. The man who 
Is so constituted that he is obliged to spend 
wu great deal of time and energy in 
coming an unfavorable 
straightening things out, 
aipology and explaining, is placed at a 
great disadvantage. Besides, we are al- 
Ways prejudiced against the person who 
makes a bad impression upon us, and it is 
impossible to give him full credit for what 
he does do, because that prejudice 
wavs bobbing up and we cannot 


of it. 


SUCCESS, 


over- 
impression, in 
writing letters of 


is al- 
gel rid 
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I know a man who has been placed at 
1 tremendous disadvantage all his life be- 
cause he is so constituted that he is al- 
ways antagonizing people and always mak- 
ing a very unfavorable impression, es- 
pecially among strangers. People do not 
like to deal with him because of his seem- 
ingly disagreeable qualities, although those 
who are well acquainted with him know 
that he has a very generous heart, and 
that he will do anything for his friends, 
that he is really a much better man at 
heart than many others who make a good 
impression. But he is always running 
against people’s prejudices and s saying and 
doing things at the wrong time. In fact, 
he seems to be ill-timed. He does not fit 
his environment or the times in which he 
lives, 

The result is that. although a very hard 
worker, and a man of great ability, he has 
never been able to rise in the world, be- 
cause everybody, except those who know 
him intimately, is against him. It is un- 
pleasant to deal with him, and he is 
avoided as much as possible. 


On the other hand, what an immense 
advantage there is in being able to make 
friends and hold them always, to leave a 
good impression wherever you go as to 
your ability and character, never “slop- 
ping over,” or running against other 
people’s prejudices. 

One's ability to get on is influenced 1m- 
mensely by nis ability always to make a 
eood impression, 


I1l.—The Pain Of Success 


A real success is always more or 
painful, because of the necessazy 
work, the sacrifice of comfort, of 
of pleasure, which it 
can achieve anything verv great in this 
world without a lot of drudgery, without 
depriving himself of many pleasant things 
which would be very agreeable to the 
senses. The success candidate must turn 
a deaf ear to the thousand and one allure- 
ments which tempt him, and keep his eye 
and his mind uncompromisingly fixed 
upon his aim. 

Many people seem to think that marked 
success in any line ought to bring con- 


Less 
hard 
letsure, 


involves. No one 


tinuial satisfaction, unalloyed happiness. 
As a matter of fact, all great achievement 
Is In a sense painful, because of the tre- 
mendous price paid for it. It demands 
stern unremitting discipline and an usual 
power of self-control. The world’s achiev- 
ers have ever been great sacrificers of self- 
control. of ease, of the many little plea- 
sures and the freedom from anxiety and 
vexation which we all love. 
A great singer, a great 
lawyer, 2 great statesman. 
There are plenty of people in the failure 
army to-day who would have been success- 
ful if they could only have withstood the 


actor, a great 
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temptations of their fads and fancies, the 
temptation to have a good time, to take 
things easy, to be comfortable. They 
lacked the backbone and the stamina to 
force themselves to pay the price of suc- 
cess in self-denial, in self-sacrifice, in hard 
work. If they could have obtained the 
prize without paying the price, without 
the strenuous struggle, they would have 
won out. But they held on to everything 
that was pleasant, agreeable, desirable: 
they could not let go the things that gave 
them pleasure. They would have liked to 
have studied, to have made up for their 
early deficiencies, but they could not sac- 
rifice the good time evenings or holidavs. 
They would have liked to have bought 
hooks, or to have gone to school or col- 
lege, but they had to have the good clothes, 
the social enjoyments. 

They were not willing to sacrifice the 
lesser for the greater: they were not will- 
ing to pav the price of success. They could 
not understand why there was not some 
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way to reach the heights without climbing 
over the obstacle rocks and scaling preci- 
pices of difficulty. 


The result is that they are perpetual 


clerks, hangers-on, seekers of jobs; thev 


sacrificed the larger, grander future for 
the comforts, the pleasures and the vani- 
ties, the froth of to-day. 

If you want to accomplish anything of 
value, do not expect an easy life. An easy 
life is never an effective one. If vou would 
obtain that which is worth while, vou 
must turn a deaf ear to all sorts of plea- 
sures, every allurement which tempts and 
dazzles. You must say “good-bye” to many 
legitimate comforts and amusements 
which those about you indulge in and en- 
joy. You must have the stamina to set 
vour face like a flint in the direction of 
vour ambition, to turn your back on everv- 
thing unnecessary to its achievement. to 
brush aside the temptations that stand in 
your way, the obstacles that ber the path 
to vour goal. 





The Panama Canal and Canadian Commerce 


(Continued from Page 26) 


resources will be exploited, new cities and 
towns will be started, immigration will 
pour in, capital will seek investment, and 
soon they will experience a progress and a 
buving and selling capacity, which char- 
acterize British Columbia. If they can buy 
and sell to this extent without the Panama 
Canal, they will increase these figures to 
one billion of dollars in a short time after 
the Canal is completed and they feel its 
quickening influence. Of this growing 
trade. British Columbia and Canada 
should get their share, and will get their 
share. 

One other aspect should be considered 
in its relation to the development of Cana- 
dian commerce. It seems pretty certain 


that with the opening of the Panama route 
the United States will start in a large way 
with the project of the artificial canaliza- 
tion of the Mississippi and its 16.000 miles 
of already navigable waters, and a drain- 
age basin of 1.280.000 square miles. The 
cutting-through of an ocean ship canal to 


the Great Lakes will make seaport towns 
of the Canadian cities on Lakes Ontario, 
Irie and Superior. The Saskatchewan 
and the Red River can be canalized for a 
thousand miles: and a short haul from 
Winnipeg will open the whole Saskatche- 
wan valley from near the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains, down-stream, but for 
this short portage, all the way to the Gulf 
of Mexico and thence to Panama and the 
Pacific ports. Every transcontinental! 
freight rate in Canada and the United 
States will be reduced, and perhaps some 
in the middle interior. As this great 
southern movement starts up, the indus- 
tries of the southern states will receive a 
new impetus. The Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea will spring into a new life, 
together with the West Indies and Central 
America. and the vast and fertile interior 
drained bv the Orinoco and the Amazon. 

Truly, then, the outlook for the devel- 
opment of the Dominion and the expan- 
sion of Canadian commerce is inspiring, 
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With the increase of our populati ion conse- 


quent on the rush of immigration, with 
the settlement of our great areas of fertile 
land, with the increased yield of eraln 
which wil! follow, with the doubling of our 
25,000 miles of railway, with the hundreds 
of new towns which will follow the 
ment movement and with the establish- 
ment of industries to meet the needs of the 
country—with all of these there must nec- 
an enormous expansion of West- 
to which the Panama Can- 
a potent ald in facilitating cOon- 
with the great markets of the 


+] 
Setlie- 


essarily be 
ern commerce, 
al will be 
nections 
world, 


BUT CANADA MUST CO-OPERATE, 


On the whole, a glowing picture of the 
possibilities has been painted LOO olow- 
Ine, perhaps. But the realization is doubt- 
ful unless Canada and the West coast cities 
do their part. Facilities must be provided 

harbors elevators, railways and 
ships. The American cities have acted 
promptly—Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, San 
Irancis co, San Diego and [os 
spending millions in improvements. Can- 
ada has yet to act. I. J. M. Nash, an ex- 
pert on matters pertaining to the merchant 
‘marine of the world, and the special repre- 
sentative for the United States and Canada 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
expressed this view recently: “Two ports 
on the Paecifie coast will attain great im- 
portance within the next ten years and the 
choice lies, as far between San 
Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and 
Vancouver, and Vancouver will be one of 
these with the others fighting for second 
place. The thing that makes most for a 
eood port is to be a well-balanced port, and 
by this the shipping man means a port at 
which a steamer can take on a full return 
cargo as well as bring to it a full inward 
There is no doul + that Vancouver 
will be that sort of a vent just like New 
York is the best-balanced port on the 
lantie side. Through Vancouver, with the 
timely assistance of railways, must come 
the products of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, and these provinces will 
furnish full cargoes to the vessels bringing 
here inward loads. This, of will 
mean the most powerful incentive to 
steamship lines, for it will assure them a 
steady, well-balanced trade both ways.” 


docks. 


as | can see, 


cargo. 


Course, 





son why the 
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This is encouraging but it 1s condition- 
il on the facilities being provided. The 
railways will apparently do their part. At 
least four lines will provide an outlet to the 
west in British Columbia and there will be 
others as traflic develops. There is no rea- 
canal route should bring dire 
results to the east and west transcontinent- 


al roads. The opening of the new water- 


wav is in the line of world progress, and 
in the end all railroads, east and west as 


well as north and south, will be benefited 
y the opening of this shorter route by 
water between the two coasts. It will 
bring the people of districts three thousand 
miles apart into cheaper communication, 
will mean an increase in population on the 
Vacifie coast, and will be followed by in- 


creases in the general business of these 
railroads. What tonnage may be lost in 
heavy, slow, transcontinental traffic by the 


ailroads ought to be gained in the increas- 

ed local and expedited through _ traffic 
which will result from an increased popu- 
lation. But the railways are nevertheless 
somewhat alarmed. (George W. Sheldon 
president of the National Business League 
of America, sees great danger to the earn- 
ings of American and Canadian transcon- 
tinental railroads through the opening of 
the Canal. European traffic to and from 
the Pacific and most places west of the 
Rockies is almost certain to go through the 
according to Mr. Sheldon, who as- 
serts that as a result of enquiry much quiet 
preparation has been made by ship owners 
in London to capture this traffic, but it is 
difficult to locate concretely what is being 
done. “Our railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had better get busy 
or else they will see a huge chunk of their 
trafhe disappear with the opening of the 
canal,” SaAVS Mr. Sheldon. “The Canadian 
lines will probably suffer most, as they have 
not the amount of local traffie from which 
to derive dividends, as the American trans- 
continental lines.” 


canal, 


But even though the railways do provide 
the accommodation for rushing Western 
Canadian products to the Pacific seaboard, 
the Western terminals must be properly 
equipped with harbors, docks, grain ele- 
vators and defence works before Canada 
can compete successfully with American 
seaport cities which are expending mil- 








Unless Canada is alert to the neces- 


lions. 
sities in this regard we may see Canadian- 


grown wheat, which is bound to flow 
across the Rockies, seek an outlet via 
Seattle. This point should be emphasized 
in this connection, however—and empha- 
sized strongly lest a panic ensue. So far 
as Canada is concerned ‘construction work 
on the Pacifie coast should be undertaken 
only after the most careful study of world 
trattic conditions in their relation to Cana- 
dian-commerce. Expert advice should be 
called in to ascertain actual requirements. 
M. Claude Casimir-Perier, after a mission 
of inspection to America, sent an official 
report to France stating that the sums be- 
ing spent for docks, piers, and harbor im- 
provements in New York, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and other 
ports, consequent on the construction of 
the Panama Canal, are out of all propor- 
tion to the trade that ean result. To justi- 
fy them, the Canal would have to have a 
traffic for which the straits of Gibraltar 
would be too narrow. He speaks of ‘“‘fever- 
ish activity” and predicts “heavy financial 
crashes” later. But he also foresees “vast 
economie changes,” and warns his country- 
men that it is a critical time for French 
trade. 

Under these circumstances Canada, 
while maintaining its strategic position by 
reasonable development of natural facili- 
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ties, may well proceed cautiously. While 
the realization for vears may not 
meet the expectations which have been en- 
tertained there can be no doubt but that 
with the opening of the Canal, probably in 
L915, Canadian commerce will at once feel 
the stimulus of the new era. A great deal 
will depend, of course, on the success of the 
Canal from the outset. Professor Emery 
hk. Johnson, the special commissioner nani- 
ed by President Taft to investigate the es- 
tablishment of tolls, is of the opinion that 
the Canal should support itself without 
burdening traffic with unnecessarily high 
tolls, holding that the tolls should be ad- 
justable to meet fluctuating traffie. In his 
estimation the volume of business will rise 
from 10,000,000 tons in the first year of 
the operation of the Canal to 17,000,000 
tons by the end of a decade. The most 
serious problem from the standpoint of the 
United States is the lack of a merehant 
marine, Of what use is the Canal without 
American ships to sail through it? the 
American press is asking. While there is 
certainly a shortage of vessels at present 
the supply will increase with the demand 
of traffic and the growth of commerce. In 
any event Canada, which is not involved 
in financing the Canal and which stands 
to profit heavily by its operation, may thus 
far view the situation which will be created 
Ly the changes in the great lines of world 
traflic—with satisfaction and confidence. 


Some 


Two Meetings 


We met when dreams of childhood yet 
About her seemed to cling. 

I filled her eager hands with pure 
White lilies of the spring, 


And all around us, 


as we went, 


We heard the magpies sing. 


Again we met; the midnight street 
Roared by with ceaseless clang, 
And loud above the pavement’s din 
Her hard, high laughter rang 
There were no lilies in that place 

Nor any birds that sang. 





—Helen Power. 
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British and American Systems of Government 


THA'T the American system of Govern- 
ment jis falling down before the british 
parliamentary system is the startling ad- 
mission of S. S. McClure in the leading 
political article in WeClure’s Magazine tor 
May. ‘The admission is both clear and 
definite. ‘The fact is, as Mr. McClure con- 
cedes, that the civilized nations of the 
world by an almost unanimous vote are 
discarding the system of “checks and bal- 
ances’ which constitutes the American 
form of government and are establishing 
mustead the Inglish plan which is a sys- 
lem desigued to register simply and accur- 
ately the will of the majority of the people. 
The arucle reads in part as follows: 

The proposal viewed with greatest agi- 
lation by the ultra-conservatives in this 
campalgu was one advanced by ‘Theodore 
oosevell in an address before the cousti- 
tutional convention of Ohio at Colum- 
bus, and since widely discussed as the re- 
call of decisions, Mr. Roosevelt’s sugges- 
Lion Was this; when a law is passed by the 
state legislature, and signed by the govern- 
or, and the courts decide that the consti- 
tution of the state forbids the passage of 
such a law, then the people of the state 
shall be given a chance to vote whether or 
not they wish this law to stand. The plan 
Was proposed specifically for states; infer- 
entially it may be considered a possibility 
for the federal government also. 

The proposal, stated in a more general 
way, Is this: American courts are now the 
judges of what laws American legislatures 
may or may not pass under our written 
constitutions. ‘The people of a state should 
be allowed to approve or disapprove of the 
decisions of their courts, when these veto 
the acts of their legislature. 
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To European observers this is a most ex- 
traordinary campaign issue, to stir into 
turmoil the chief republic of the world at 
the opening of the twentieth century. For, 
in the first place, the courts of the great 
nations of Europe have no such powers as 
these to take away; and in the second for 


decades—in one case for centuries—the 
proposal to give such powers to them 
would be considered highly reactionary 


and undemocratic. 

In England, this matter was settled as 
a Campaign issue now something more 
than two hundred years ago—in the great 
political campaign which set the Stuarts 
off the throne of England. 

“If we go back,” says Professor J. Allen 
Smith, of the University of Washington, 
in his ‘Spirit of American Government,’ 
“to the period preceding the revolution of 
1688, it seems to be clearly established 
that the Enelish courts claimed and in a 
few instances exercised the power to an- 
nul acts of parliament. But with the revo- 
lution of 1688, which established the su- 
premacy of parliament, the last trace of 
the judicial negative disappeared. From 
that time on the right of parliament to be 
constitutional judges of its own powers 
has not been seriously questioned.” 

This principle of the English parli+ 
amentary government was thoroughly un- 
derstood when our convention framed our 
(U.S.) federal constitution. But the power 
of the legislature to judge what acts it 
could pass was deliberately withdrawn 
from it and given to the courts. This was 
done for the simple and avowed purpose 
of controlling and making more difficult 
the expression of opinion of the popular 
majority. The change was chief feature 





“checks and bal- 
the division of government into 


of the famous system of 
ances,” 
three independent parts, to prevent hasty 


action through the “passions” of the 
ple. 

The great new problems which this cen- 
tury brought were economic—drawn_be- 
tween the property-holding and non-prop- 
erty-holding classes, and the new laws of 
primary importance which came from the 
legislature to the courts for their interpre- 
tation, dealt principally with the chief new 
struggle for readjustment in the new cen- 
tury between property and_ individual 
rights. 

The non-property-holding class is na- 
turally in a majority in modern society ; 
and everywhere established privileges have 
been used to hold the balance of power 
against it. In Europe the right of voting 
franchise and of representation is greatly 
more restricted than in America. But in 
spite of that, in no great modern country 
of the world, under the simple form of 
division of the parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment, has the attitude of the new econ- 
omic legislation been so conservative and 
ungenerous to the great majority of the 
population in the country’s economic life 
as here (U.S.) 

Safety legislation for - protection of 
workmen against accident, state insurance, 
employers’ liability for death and injury, 
pensions for old age, all this type of legis- 
lation advances faster in Europe than in 
America. And it is nobody’s secret where 
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the chief cheek and delay in this most im- 
portant of all modern legislation has come 
in the United States. It has come in the 
courts—and particularly in their interpre- 
tation of the provisions in the state and 
national eth 2 of the rights of 


property against the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 
The fact is that the civilized nations of 


the world by an almost unanimous vote 
are discarding the system of ‘‘checks and 
balances” which constitutes the American 
form of government. ‘They are establish- 
ing instead the English plan, a system de- 
siened to register simply and accurately 
the will of the majority of the people. And 
in doing this they are in many ways leay- 
ing the United States behind in the ad- 
vance of democracy. 

France, who under the same impuise as 
ourselves, adopted our mechanical division 


of government into three independent 
branches, dropped it early in the nine- 
teenth century for the [English form, 


Germany took up the parliamentary sys- 


tem, and Spain and Italy and the great 
Inglish colonies. And in recent years 
new nations, thoroughly studying govern- 


mental forms for their adoption, have al- 
most invariably pronounced against ours 


and for the English. The new federation 
of South Africa did this; Japan did the 


same; and now Argetina is discarding our 
governmental form and taking up the par- 
liamentary form of England. 





Assortive Mating in Men 


Dr. J. A. Harris, of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington, has undertaken to 
champion assortive:-mating in men. Writ- 

ing in the Popular Science Monthly he de- 
clares, “we are now in the period of re- 
action when men disparage selection, or 
dismiss it entirely as an evolutionary fac- 
tor.” Against this unreasonable extreme 
his articles are directed. To use his own 
words, “They are simple reviews, pretend- 
ing merely to set forth honestly the results 
secured by biometricians in their studies 
of these exceedingly difficult biological 
problems. Their purpose is, I admit, in 


reality, two-fold. Not only are they a direct 
plea for a more open-minded—a stringent- 
ly critical rather than a dogmatic—atti- 
tude towards the Darwinian factors, but an 
indirect appeal for a wider recognition of 
the biometric methods which make pos- 
sible the measurement of the intensity of 
the primary factors of organic evolution.’ 
sy he strongest arguments regarding as- 
sortive mating, states the writer, are those 
of quantitatively expressed facts. The best 
way of overcoming the prejudices and 
other obstacles against which the biometri- 
cian works js to allow these facts to speak 
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for themselves, if possible, in terms com- 
prehensible to the layman. 

‘It is needles= to say that a sub ject =O 
fascinating to man as anything pertaining 
to human mating has been the subject of 
wide speculation and since the 
time of da Vine. 

“Schopenhauer states that every person 
requires from the individual of the oppo- 
site sex a one-sidedness which is the oppo- 
site of his or her own. The most manly 
man will seek the most womanly woman, 
and conversely. Weak or little men have 

decided inclination for strong big 
women, and strong or big women for weak 
or little men. Blondes prefer dark persons 
or brunettes; snub-nosed, hook-nosed ; per- 
sons with excessively thin long bodies and 
those who are stumpy and_ short, 

on! Analagous superstitions are 
widespread, though differing in form. 
Westermarck, in summarizing the views 
of various writers, adds, “If contrasts 1n- 
-tinetively seek each other, this may partly 
weount for the readiness with which love 
awakens love.” 
Some have 


that where 


assertion 
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even ventured the opinion 
husband and wife are un- 
like, the offspring are more numerous, or 
stronger! Again there is the popular super- 
stition that after a long life together hus- 
band and wife come to resemble each 
other physically. 

Of course conclusions the opposite of all 
of these are not wanting. 

Such is the state of knowledge to which 
the unaided observation of a complex 
phenomenon can lead us—a snarl of con- 
tradictions. As far as we know, the only 
method of disentangling it and arriving at 
some certainty is the analysis of large bod- 
ies of observations by means of refined sta- 
tistical methods, 

Among the numerous illustrations which 


the 


Dr. Harris gives, probably assortive mating 


for deafness 1s more nearly perfect than 
that for any other known character. The 
reasons for this are patent. Tearing indi- 
viduals rarely choose non-hearing mates. 
When both partners are deaf, on the ot ther 


hand, they are united by strong bond of 
fellowship and sympathy erowing out of 


their similar condition. they communicate 
with each other with perfect ease and free- 
and the social interests and sym- 
pathies outside their own home are the 
same. 


’ 
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The following table shows that in the 
marriages of the deaf, 72.5 per cent. have 
both of the contracting parties deaf as con- 
trasted with 20 per cent. in which one is 
deaf and the other a hearing person. When 
we consider that in the general population 
of the United States there are roundly 
1,500 hearing persons to one deaf, and 
consequently about 1,500 hearing persons 
to one deaf from w hom a given deaf indi- 
vidual might seek to select a life partner, 
we see to What enormous extent sexual se- 
lection is at work for this character. 


Marriages of the Deaf. No. Percentage. 
Both partners Geal ..ccccccsseses 3,242 $2,512 
Uue partner deaf; the other hear- 

ee Er rire 894 19,095 
One partner deaf; the other un- 

reported whether deaf or hear- 

ME cata SAKA a en saa SeNw. 339 7,493 

POGOl. CsGiencanuemeaaaa setae 4,471 100,000 


Alexander Graham Bell, who has stud- 
ied the question, has laid great emphasis 
upon the influence of educational segrega- 
lion, especially upon the use of a sign 
language, with its subjective influence on 
thought, in bringing about the intermar- 
riage of ‘the deaf. That this is a factor ap- 
pears from I*ay’s elaborate records. He 
classified 7,277 deaf individuals according 
to the method of education and found that 
of those who attended boarding schools for 
the deaf, 86.2 per cent. married deat 
mates, while of those who attended day 
schools, or both day and boarding schools, 
for the deaf 77.8 per cent. married deat 
consorts. In contrast are the records of 
those who attended no school for the deaf: 
in this class, 62.4 per cent. married deaf 
individuals. ‘The difference between 62.4 
per cent. and 86.2 per cent. probably in- 
dicates roughly the influence of scholastic 
seoregation. 

lay also finds that of the pupils who at- 
tended exclusively oral schools, 78.2 per 
cent. married deaf partners, while of those 
who were educated at schools not exclus- 
ively oral, or partly at schools exclusively 
oral and partly at schools not exclusively 
oral, somewhat over 86 per cent. of mar- 
rlages were homogamous for deafness. 
Perhaps these figures indicate a sensible 
influence of the method of instruction. 
Nevertheless, one cannot but be impressed 
with the intensity of the assortive mating 
that occurs independent of this factor. 
With no such isolation 62 per cent. of deaf 
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individuals marry those who are deaf. 
Considering the intensity of the inheri- 
tance of deafness, we see what grave social 
results may be expected from this tend- 
ency. 

Apparently unions where both members 
are deaf are more happy than those where 


Marriages of the Deaf. 


ce ee he re 
One partner deaf, the other hearing .......... 
One partner deaf, the other unreported 


Total 
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only one is so afflicted. This table gives 
the best available records indicating the 
“success” or “failure” of like and unlike 
matings. Of course divorce, separation or 
number of children do not tell the whole 
tale; they give rather a lower limit to the 
measure of domestic infelicity. 


Divorces and 


No. of Divorces Separations Separations 
marriages No. PAC No si¥ No. rc 
3,242 33 1.018 D1 1.573 M4 2.591 
SO4 25 2.796 33 3.691 5S 6.488 
335 7 2.090 7 2.090 14 4.179 
4.471 65 1.454 91 2.035 156 3.489 





Big Strikes are Predicted 


In the May American Magazine, Ray 
Stannard Baker presents a report and in- 
terpretation of the Lawrence strike. “No 
strike,” says Mr. Baker, “that has ever tak- 
en place in America is fraught with a 
deeper significance than this.” He goes 
On: 

“The strike at Lawrence, as I shall show 
more fully later, was far more than a re- 
volt; it was an incipient revolution. It was 


revolutionary because it involved a de- 
mand, for fundamental changes in the 
basie organization of industry. Thinly 


veiled behind its demand for higher wag- 
es, lay the outspoken declaration of the 
leaders for the abolition of the entire wage- 
system, and the suppression of the private 
ownership of capital. In so many words 
the organization declares its position: 

“ ‘Instead of the conservative motto, “A 
fair dav’s wages for a fair day’s work,” we 
must inscribe on our banner the revolu- 
tionary watch-word, “Abolition of the 
wage system!”’’ 

“Ty short. this was a Socialist strike as 
contrasted with the familiar craft or trade- 
union strike of the past. . 

“Now, the same revolutionary organiza- 
tion. the Industrial Workers of the World. 
which conducted the strike at Lawrence 
with so much skill, is at this moment or- 
ganizing rapidly in other parts of the 
country. Its victory here will give it a 
new prestige. and new enthusiasm. 

“Already it is threatening to move upon 
two of our greatest industries—the meat- 
packing establishments of Chicago, and 


the steel mills of the Pittsburg district. In 
both of these localities, amone the same 
sort of low-paid foreign working people as 
those of Lawrence, it already has well 
rooted branches of its organization and 
only awaits a convenient season to open 
war. In this strike at Lawrence we have a 
concrete example of the revolutionary 
strike already familiar in France and in 
other European countries. 

“The great coal strike which is at this 
moment paralysing not only the industries 
but the very life of the British Isles par 
takes more or less of this revolutionary 
character: and what Britain and France 
are meeting to-day America will have to 
meet to-morrow. 

“The basic idea upon which the Indus 
trial Workers of the World are organized 
is a verv big one. They seek to bring to- 
oether not merely the workers in any one 
eraft, but all the workers in all industries. 
It is not the Brotherhood of Engineers, or 
the Brotherhood of Printers, or of Wool 
Sorters that they preach, but the Brother 
hood of all Workers. They advocate not 
the horizontal stratification of labor along 
lines of craft and skill, but the perpendi 
cular stratification along lines of in 
dustry. They say that the  veriest 
bobbin boy is as essential a cog in the 
machinery of production as the highest 
skilled wool-sorter. They say that the old 
craft organizations tend to become exclus- 
ive and monopolistic: that they keep out 
apprentices, limit output, make  agree- 
ments with employers which benefit only 
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themselves, and even combine with em- 
ployers to mulet the public. They say that 
all workers should unite just as all capital 
is uniting, and that so long as the workers 
do not stand together they will be defeat- 
ed. Right or wrong, this is their platform. 

Industrial unionism as contrasted with 
craft unionism has long been seeking a 
foothold in this country. Eighteen years 
ago I spent several months studying and 
writing about the American Railway Un- 
ion strike at Chicago in which Eugene V. 
Debs endeavored bring all railroad 
workers together in one great union. It 
was a bloody conflict, and it failed, and 
Debs was sent to jail. Eight years ago | 
investigated the desperate mining strikes 
in Cripple Creek and elsewhere in Color- 
ado, conducted by the Western Federation 
of Miners. One of the chief leaders of 
this union, which was essentially an in- 
dustrial union, was the same “Big Bill” 
Ilaywood who led the Lawrence strikers. 
And that strike also failed and its leaders 
were sent to jail: but out of it grew the 
present Industrial Workers of the World 

with their Socialistic ideas of labor soli- 
darity and their preaching of discontent. 

In the world of organized labor no 
other problem has loomed so big as this 
conflict hetween these two fundamentally 
different ideas. On one side stand the old 
leaders, Gompers, Mitchell, Golden and 
others: and on the other the Socialists, 
Haywood, St. John, De Leon and others. 
At the strike in Lawrence a bitter fight de- 
veloped between the two rival labor or- 
ganizations. At the verv time when the 
strike was at its acutest point, the craft 
unions endeavored to eall it off and to 
force workers back into the mills by re- 
fusing them further relief! They hoped 
thus to crush the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 
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Finally, one comes away from Lawrence 
feeling deeply and profoundly that this 
problem is no mere hard economic ques- 
tion, involving only the better distribu- 
tion of the products of industry as now 
conducted. It is far deeper, more spiritu- 
al than that. If one were to divide all the 
surplus of profit in the textile mills to-day 
—figure it out for vourself!—among all 
the swarming operatives, it would increase 
their wages and improve their living con- 
ditions almost inappreciably. It is said 
that the strike in Lawrence is settled. It 
was called a great victory for the strikers. 
But has anvthing really been settled? The 
head of a family who was getting $6 or 
$7 a week before the strike, and ag a re- 
sult of the victory received 10 per cent. in- 
erease in wages, is still helow the bread- 
line. is still far helow civilized standards. 
TTe and his family ean live 60 or 70 cents 
a week better—but consider if you will, 
how very little 60 or 70 cents a week really 
means in bread, in rent. in clothing, in 
fuel, for a family of children. 

After all, is not the conclusion forced 
unon us that the changes have got to be 
different and deeper? At present, industry 
is conducted upon a hasis of open war. 
Anv change in conditions means a revolt. 
TIndustrially, in the United States we have 
arrived at just about the same stage that 
the Central American republics have ar- 
rived at politicallv—a government bv suc- 
cessive revolutions. On the part of the 
emplovers there are vast wastages in fight- 
ing one another and in fighting the work- 
ers, to sav nothing of the loss of monev 
spent in harmful luxurv: and the employ- 
ees waste ruthlessly by the same struggles 
and by “soldiering.” not giving an hon- 
est dav’s work. 





Wonderful Possibilities 


The development of the storage battery 
during the past three vears has been so 
wonderful and so rapid that within the 
next ten vears it will have started a revolu- 
tion in the electrical industry, says Nor- 
man Maul, in Popular Electricity. No 
less an authority than Thomas A. Fdison 
is responsible for the statement that within 


of the Storage Battery 


that period, steam engines in railroad 
yard limits, railroad power plants, and 
railroad locomotives using third rails and 
overhead trolleys will have ended their 
spheres of usefulness. In fact, all great 
consumers of current will have become 
customers of the central station. 

The storage battery, he said, is reach- 
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ing the point where it is capab le of ti aking 
an enormous charge in a relatively short 
time. With such a battery every current 
consumer will come on the central station 
dav load, taking his current at a time 
when he can get it at a very low rate, and 
storing it in these high power batteries 
against the time when the central station 
load will begin to climb toward the peak. 

When that time is reached the day of 
the high peak and deep valley of the cen- 
tral station load will have ended. 
years, Mr. Edison predicts 
revolution will have begun. 

It is not a new storage battery that will 
work this revolution—rather is it the dis- 
covery and the development of the possi- 
bilities of the standard Edison battery. 

The principal difference between the 
high power rapid charging battery and 
the original Edison battery is in the num- 
ber and thickness of the plates. It has 
been found that by using more plates and 
thinner, the battery could be made to take 
the charge more rapidly and with less 
danger from heating. The battery cells 
are of the same size as the standard battery 
cells, but fewer of them are required to do 
a given amount of work. 

It is the shifting of freight and passen- 
ger cars in railroad yards that Mr. Edison 
predicts will open the greatest field for the 
high power battery. The day the battery 
begins its service will mark the passing 
of the smoke nuisance, the third rail, the 
overhead trolly, and the railroad generat- 
ing station in cities. 

Mr. Edison’s plan is to use the powerful 
motor engines, now in service, but, instead 
of transmitting current to them through 
some feeder, to use a storage battery car 
to supply the energy. Such a car would 
naturally take the name “Battery Car” 
and would bear the same relation to the 
electric engine that the coal tender now 
bears to the steam engine. 

The locomotive, with a freshly charged 
battery car attached, would haul the train 
to the yard limits, or to some other speci- 
tied transfer point, where the change to 
steam power would be made. The steam 
engine would then take the train on; the 
battery car would be uncoupled and con- 
nected to charging station wires to be re- 
charged, and the motor engine, after pick- 
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ing up a fresh battery car, 
for its return trip. 


would be ready 

The storage battery has been developed 
to the point where it is easily capable of 
doing this work, but before being offered 
for general use it will have to go through 
the severest tests at the inventor’s labora- 
tory. Such a battery has been constructed 
and is meeting every test put to it. The 
first battery car, discharging at the rate of 
1,500 horse-power, can be fully charged in 
three-quarters of hour, and is capable 
of pulling 1,200-ton freight train ten miles 
at the rate of 20 miles an hour. At the 
end of such a run the battery car would 
lay up long enough to be recharged. 


Charging connections would of necessity 
have to be maintained at various points in 
the yard, just as coal pockets are now con- 
veniently located. The difference would 
he that the charging connections would be 
scattered. whereas the coal pockets are all 
at one spot, causing a ereat congestion of 
engines awaiting their coal supply. 

The demand of these charging points 
for current would, of course, be great, but 
not so great as to warrant any. railroad 
natntaleng a generating station for their 
supply alone. Obviously the road would 
come to the central station for its current 
and all these charging stations would come 
on the central station load. For the sake 
of having the demand come in the day- 
light hours the central station would offer 


a rate far below that for which any rail- 
road plant could generate. 
With such a load coming during the 


daylight hours there would be practically 
no peak, or rather instead of a peak and 
a valley the chart would show a_ wide 
plateau. The battery cars would take cur- 
ese every hour of the day, except on the 
few days of the year when the peak reaches 
its highest point between 4.30 and 6 p.m. 
On those days the railroad would stay off 
the load, taking enough current before the 
hours to carry it over. 

From late at night until the morning 
suburban passenger rush began, the bat- 
tery cars would be used chiefly in shifting 
freight: after a few hours on the passenger 
trains they would go back on freights until 
the evening rush began, and when that 
was over they would resume their freight 
operations. 
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A battery embodying all the principles 
of the big railroad battery is in actual ser- 
vice now, on a delivery wagon in Orange. 
The cells could easily be put in a suit case. 


The wagon used saw the best days of its 
service behind a horse. The battery is of 
the rapid charge type, and at the end of 
each delivery trip is connected to the 
charging board for a few minutes, and 
enough current taken to replace all that 
had been consumed. A trolley line in 
Washington is operated in the same man- 


ner. At the end of each half trip the bat- 
tery is connected to a charging board, and 
in four minutes is completely replenished. 
At the end of the day, when the car 


g0es 
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barn, 
ready 


back to the 
charged and 
service. 

“Tt is not a new battery,” said Mr. Edi- 
recently. “It is the same old battery. 
simply discovered its ereater possibili- 
ties and are working all the time to de- 
velop whatever oo we may. 
With thinner plates in greater number, 
the battery will take an enormous charge 
in a very short time. With this develop- 
ment perfected, the day of the seven or 
eight hour connection with a charging 
board will have passed, and then will begin 
«a new era in the use of the electric vehicle 
for both business and pleasure.” 


batteries are fully 
for the next day’s 


SON) 
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Cost of Travel in Europe and America 


That the of travel in America 
despite numerous Claims to the contrary, 
is on the whole reasonable, appears to be 
established by Charles Frederick Carter, 


Cost 


who gives some interesting facts on the 
question in The American Review of Re- 
views. Some of the comparisons which he 


makes will serve to illustrate the drift of 
his article: 

The distance between Chicago and Den- 
ver is 1,061 miles; between Paris and 
Naples 1,068 miles. Yet the peg jour- 
ney can be made in 28 hours at an average 
speed of 38 miles an hour, while the latter 
consumes 40 hours, the average speed be- 
ing but 26.6 miles an hour. The differ- 
ence in fare is also startling. The one- 
way fare between Chicago and Denver is 
$22.60; the sleeping ear fare $6, making 
a total of $28.60, or 2.7 cents a mile. From 
Paris to Naples the fare is $32.40; the 
sleeping car fare $14.37, or nearly two and 
a half times the Pullman rate for the same 
distance, making a total of $46.77, or 
$18.17 more than for the same distance in 
America. The rate per mile is 4.4 cent 
Second-class fare between Paris and Naples 
is $21.85, or 2.05 cents a mile. 

Express trains make the run from Paris 
to Lucerne, 396 miles, in 12 hours. The 
first-class fare is $14.10: second-class fare 
$9.60, while 150 pounds of baggage, which 
goes free in the United States, would cost 


$1.80 more. The distance between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis is 422 miles, which 
is covered in 12 hours and 45 minutes. 
The fare is $8 and a parlor car seat is $1, 
making the total cost $5.10 less than the 
first-class fare for a shorter distance in 
Murope. Few Americans would think of 
making so long a journey in a day coach, 
though it could be done far more comfort- 
ablv than in a second-class compartment in 
KMurope. By this method of traveling the 
American journey would cost $1.60 less 
than the second-class fare for a shorter 
ride in Europe. If one had baggage the 
difference in favor of the American trip 
would be still greater. 

Express 
Glasgow 


trains hetween London and 
make the run of 401 miles in 8 
hours and 15 minutes, which gives an 
average speed of 48.5 miles an hour. This 
is 15 miles an hour faster than the Chi- 
cago-Minneapolis train, but the fare is 
much higher. being $14.50 first-class as 
compared with $9, including parlor car 
fare for a greater distance in America. 
Even third-class fare between London and 
Glasgow is 25 cents more than first-class 
railroad fare between Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. The Empire State Express 


makes the ru n of 4 39 miles between N Ww 
York and Buffalo in 8 hours. 45 minutes 


more than the time re- 


—half an hour 
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quired by the English train for a trip 38 
miles shorter. This is an aver: ize of 4.37 
miles an hour faster than the English 
trains, yet the fare including a parlor car 
seat on this limited train is only $11.25 
or $3.25 less than first-class fare on the 
English train. 

One may make the journey of 238 miles 
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from I*rankfort to Leipsie in the brief 
space of nine hours at a charge of $8.28 
first class, or $6.16 second class. The dis- 
tance of 225 miles between New York and 
Washington is covered in 5 hours for 
$5.60 railroad fare and $1.25 for a parlor 
car seat—a total of $6.90. At the German 
rate the trip would cost 90 cents more. 





Murder by Advertisement 


Of all quick schemes for making 
money, that of fooling the public in the 
matter of health is the most reprehensible 
Some men make a business of fleecing sick 
folks by advertising worthless and ‘fake 
-_ ” An article in Pearson’s Magazine 
by J. J. McCarthy, M.D., explains some of 
the ns frauds and methods by which 
thousands of people are robbed of money 
and health. Especially severe, is the 
author upon the newspapers of the day, 
which “bristle with fake medicine adver- 
tisements as with poisoned arrows.” 

Speaking of one case, where the adver- 
tisement ran, “I can cure diabetes,” the 
article says: “Printed in big, black type 
that line is read and is meant to be read 
every day in newspaper advertisements by 
Pt ins, of people who are suffering 
from the derangement of nutrition called 
diabetes. They know their disease is 1n- 
curable and they also know they may live 
Inany years by not eating sweet or starchy 
food. But the fact that it is incurable and 
will get them in the end has started a 
panic in their hearts, and they seize upon 
the advertisement eager to believe what 
they know to bea lie. With consummate 
villiany beneath all contempt the adver- 
tisement is written to feed that readv 
jeanowpeag It is filled with assurances 
sweet to the victim’s ear, and testimonials 
he is wal too glad to believe, and it makes 
a peint of stating that it does not contain 
sweet or starchy matter. 

“Assured in the one particular upon 
which his physician has laid stress, the 
victim says to himself, ‘Well, it can’t hurt 
me, anvhow.’ There the murder lies. It 
is little else but sweets and starch. He 
takes it. The craving in his blood is sat- 


isfied. Ile even feels better for a while. 
Perhaps he writes a testimonial vaunting 
the remedy, Then he dies. 

“Now, that is murder, cold-blooded, 
premeditated murder. The man who fur- 
nishes the concoction is a murderer, and 
the newspapers and magazines which pub- 
lish the advertis sement are accessories to 
the erime. 

‘The writer continues in the same article 
to indict the American, Government 
with being a partner in this great wrong, 
of which newspapers will not complain 
because of the revenues accruing there- 
from. “The business in fraudulent ‘cures’ 
amounts to $100,000,000 a year, and you 
can depend upon it that those hundred 
millions of dollars are on the job at Wash- 
ington. ‘There is not the faintest shadow 
of an excuse for Congress not taking ac- 
tion. It is only a question of how ‘long 

hundred millions ean hold out against 
public opinion. 

‘The crooks who operate these get-rich- 
quick medical concerns think so much 
faster than the law-makers who are lagging 
on their trail that they will probably never 
be dealt with effectively until Congress is 
finally compelled to pass the law creating 
the National Bureau of Health. The pub- 
licitv that will be given by that body, and 
the active measures it will be able to take 
will finally result in driving the medical 
fakers out of business. And yet there are 
a great many misguided people who are 
opposed to the National Bureau of 
Health.” 

After instancing the lying advertise- 
ments about cancer cure, rheumatism 
cures, nerve cure, weak women cures, Dr. 
McCarthy says: “These frauds often 
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constitute murder. The faker has no par- 
ticular victim in view, but he is as much 
a murderer as the assassin who shoots into 
a crowd. What gives him the courage to 
continue in his crimes is the fact that 
there is practically no penalty attached. 
A prison sentence is a rarity, and the fines 
are trifling compared with the money to 
be made. A $20 fine is big. In the case 
of a headache powder, which contained 
so much heart-depressant that 1t was 
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bound to cause death in a certain percent- 
age of cases, the manufacturer was let off 
on the payment of $2. A cancer faker, 
who had to pay $25 », must have felt 
abused. But, even at that, one cannot 
help wondering why Johnson, of Kansas 
City, took the trouble to fight his case in 
the courts. All he needed to do was to 
make a slight alteration in the name of 
his cancer concoction and go on advertis- 
ing.” 





The Founder of 


Bishop John Ileyl Vincent couldr’t go 
to college, and as a consequence nearly 
three-quarters of a million people all over 
the world have had an opportunity for self 
education through Chautauqua reading 
courses and lectures. On February 23. 
1912, representatives of this army showed 
that they remembered the “father of the 
ee idea.” It was the Bishop’s 
eightieth birthday, and from the far and 
near corners of the world, from Keokuk to 
Caleutta, there came a flood of letters to 
Bishop Vincent's home in Chicago, hom- 
age from people of all races. 

The story of the career of the founder 
of “chautauquas” is told by Henry O. Yen, 
in _ World’s Work. “Sixty-two years 
ago, in 1850, Circuit Rider Vincent, carry- 
ing his message from cabin to cabin in the 
Pennsylvania hill country, was forced to 
face the fact that a university ’ course was 
not for him. 

In 1874 the circuit rider, now in charge 
of the Sunday School work of the Metho- 
dist chureh, caused the first Chautauqua 
Assembly to be held at Chautauqua Lake, 
N.Y. Primarily, his idea was to stimulate 
and broaden the work of Sunday School 
teachers of the Methodist Church. But in 
the eagerness with hich it was received 
Bishop Vincent saw the opportunity for its 
broader mission of popular education. 

He understood young folks, because he 
alwavs has been young at heart himself. 
He knew the yearning of the voung for 
knowledge, and their bitter disappoint- 
ment when circumstances kept them from 
acquiring it. He had educated himself, by 


the Chatauquas 


the light of a cabin fire-place, as Lincoln 
had; now he began to educate others. 

The growth of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle has been one of the re- 
markable educational movements of this 
country. From the beginning in 1874 at 
Chautauqua the movement has s spread to 
most countries of the world. Close to 750,- 
OOO names now are on the rolls of the 
Chautauqua courses. They embrace all 
the races of mankind and most of the na- 
tionalities. Tifty thousand visitors come 
to the original home of the movement, 
Chautauqua, N.Y., every summer; and 
there are few towns in this country in 
which Chautauqua assemblies are not an 
influence at assembly time. 

Bishop Vincent has worked longer than 
most men live. Ile was born in Tuscloosa, 
Ala., in 1832. He grew up in Pennsyl- 
vania. He became a minister in the Jer- 
sey District of the Methodist Church in 
1850, when he was only 18. His talents 
made the Sunday School his natural field 
of work, and Sund: ay Schools as they exist 
to-day are largely due to his efforts. He 
was the pioneer in this work. He estab- 
lished the Sunday School “Quarterly,’ 
and he was one of the originators and pro- 
mulgators of the system of International 
Sunday School Lessons, that have carried 
their message to the young of all peoples. 
He worked for sixteen years to complete 
his scheme of Sund: ay School labor. These 
years won him international fame before 
he w Was 30. 

Ife became Bishop Vincent of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1888, and serv- 
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ed as bishop in Buffalo and Topeka. In 
1900 he was placed in charge of the Euro- 
pean missionary work of the church, with 
headquarters at Zurich, Switzerland. He 
remained there for four years. His work 
in the mission field has taken him on sev- 
en journeys through Europe, two African 
tours, and once across the Andes. In 1904 
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he was retired, but he has continued serv- 
ing as preacher to Harvard, Yale, Welles- 
ley, Cornell, and other colleges. He is 
equally at home in the cabin of the settler 
and in the halls of a great university. 

At eighty, after sixty-two years of work, 
Bishop Vincent lives, and enjoys living, in 


his home near the University of Chicago. 





The Old Order Changeth: The New Optimism 


Mrs Elinor Giyn, a Canadian, has con- 
tributed an extremely interesting article 
to Nash’s magazine under the title “The 
Old Order Changeth.” In reply to those 
who are constantly preaching a gospel of 
national decadence, and deploring the rest- 
less spirit of the times as something which 
is leading us on to destruction, Mrs. Glyn 
has voiced a sound and philosophic opti- 
mism which should effectually silence the 
calamity howlers and quiet the fears of 
those who may have permitted themselves 
to believe we are trembling to-day upon 
the brink of black dissolution. 

The outlook is wide and the treatment 
vigorous. “The Old Order Changeth, giv- 
ing place to New; and it would be well to 
realise this everlasting fact before we de- 
cide that the world is waxing evil. and the 
times are waxing late. And who can say 
that out of the seething of the present some 
noble and glorious ideals of life for men 
und women may not spring? 

“Surely it is unwise to read in the writ- 
ing upon the wall, as so many do, only a 
pessimistic presage of inevitable death. If 
there is writing for students of evolution 
to read, then it should be taken as a warn- 
ing indication which direction to avoid and 
which to take. Unrest is a sign, not of de- 
cay, but of life. Stagnation alone gives 
warning of death. 

“And there are a number of facts to be 
faced before we can give an opinion either 
way. 

“The first of these is, that all civilized 
nations are endeavoring to stamp out ig- 
norance and disease, and that an enormous 
advance in this direction can be observed 
in the last fiftv vears. And, taking a gen- 
eral view of the civilized peoples, a far 


ereater number of their units now lead less 
dreadful and degraded lives. 

“And surely these indications of man- 
kind’s advancement are as plain as are 
some other signs of decline. 

“The stirring up of the masses by in- 
sufficient education is bound to produce 
unrest, and until the different elements 
have assorted themselves into their new 
places in the scheme of things, how can 
there be tranquillity? All is out of bal- 
anee, and has disturbed the machinery of 
the country’s life, for the time being. But 
if the aim has been for enlightenment, the 
eventual outcome must be good. 

“All scum in a boiling pot rises to the 
top, and makes itself seen, concealing the 
pure liquid beneath, until it 1s skimmed 
off. And so we have political demagogues 
shouting the untenable fallacy that all 
men are equal, together with other flam- 
boyant nonsense; and hooligan suffragists 
smashing windows. But all these are only 
the scum upon the outside of a great up- 
ward movement in mankind, and are not 
to be taken as the incontestable proof of 
the vicious condition of the whole mass. 

“The spirit that is abroad, though one 
of great unrest, is not one of decadence, but 
of progress. But it would be folly not to 
admit that there are aspects of it which 
presage disaster unless directed, just as the 
pot will boil over if not watched.” 

In an interesting way the writer pro- 
ceeds to scrutinize, with unemotional com- 
mon sense, some of the causes of the pres- 
ent state of things and to analyse the new 
conditions produced by what she terms 
“new thought.” 

“The modern spirit is full of what Ed- 
mond Holmes calls the desire to ask the 
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teacher or person in authority for his cre- 
dentials. And if these are not entirely 
satisfactory, the influence he can hope to 
wield will be nil. 

“To deplore anything that may happen 
to a country, or to ourselves, is waste of 
time. We should search for the reason of 
it, and if it proves to be because there is 
some  ineradicable cause, intelligence 
should then be used to better the condi- 
tion which results. Worship of something 
glorious and beyond ourselves will always 
swell the human heart, and if the accepted 
forms of the religion of a country can no 
longer produce this emotion, it 1s not be- 
cause the human heart is changing, but be- 
cause there is something in those forms 
which no longer fulfils its mission. 

“The first principle of that great and 
wonderful wave of “New Thought” which 
is sweeping over America, and is begin- 
ning to find some understanding in this 
country. is that the responsibility of each 
individual’s well-being rests with himself, 
and that his environment is the result of 
what his consciousness has been able to at- 
tract to himself. 

“And, as no one limits us but ourselves. 
as soon as a man’s consciousness begins 
stronely to create in his own mind new 
and better conditions, he will inevitably 
draw them to himself in fact. From God 
there can emanate nothing but Good. It 
is the individual’s own action which brings 
his punishment, or reward. If this funda- 
mental principle could be investigated by 
responsible scientists, unhampered by the- 
ological influences, and with no prejudice 
as to the idea’s being regarded as a mere 
culte, its exactness could perhaps be mathe- 
matically proved beyond a cavilling doubt 
Possibly then the doe — might be allow- 
ed to be taught in the public schools, to the 
everlasting benefit of the growing race. 

“To say the least of it. it would ineul- 
cate an Immense no eel 

“There should not be, and I believe 
there is not, any law which can prevent the 
lowest in the land from rising to the high- 
est place—if he is fitted for it. It is the 
ceaseless cry of the unfit unit for some 
situation above his capabilities, which is a 
distressing feature of modern life. But, 
even in this, the spirit shown in the desire 
to rise is good; while if he had the will to 
fit himself for what he aspires to, it would 


be splendid and great. And these are the 
men and women who succeed, no matter 
what avocations they may be engaged in. 
The others, the shouters, only hamper the 
wheels of progress and fall eventually 
the dust in the ruts. 

“Parts of the crude spirit of the Great 
Unrest of to-day manifests itself by the 
efforts of those beneath to demonstrate in 
words that they are ott equals of those 
above them. And, pitiful and ridiculous 
as this is, the spirit aa in good. It is be- 
cause those underneath desire to be the 
equals of those above them, that t they use 
the only means their limited understand- 
ings provide them with, to try to obtain 
their ends. You never hear of numbers of 
people shouting that they are the equals of 
the tramp in the street! 

“So it shows that even in this, the Great 
Unrest is an uplifting force. And when 
reason and education have directed its cur- 
rent, surely we may hope that we shall 
arise again as a nation, like a giant refresh- 
ed with wine.” 

The conclusion of the article is striking. 

“The main attribute of any religion, of 
any ethical teaching, of any principle—to 
he of use to English men and women at the 
present stage of their development—must 
be incontestable common sense. Ridicu- 
lous sentimentally should be ruthlessly 
crushed, and investigation of the meaning 

of Nature should be strenuously encourag- 
- And with clear eyes we should try to 
see the truth. Let those born fighters who 
like fighting for fighting’s sake, and who 
now wage war against windmills, being 
armed with prejudice and false conceptions 
of man’s place in relation to God, turn 
their beligerent powers to the demolition 
of the double-headed Hydra, Hypocrisy 
and Deceit. 

“Tt is the duty of every true English- 
man and woman at this hour of their coun- 
trv’s day to begin to THINK, to weigh for 
himself or herself the meanings of the 
sions of the times, to use their critical fa- 
culties, to face facts honestly, unhampered 
by pruderyv, convention, or the doctrines of 
the Church. And then they will see for 
themselves that the Great Unrest is a force. 
the direction of which, for good or ill, lies 
in their own hands. And according to the 


way they fulfil the responsibility entailed 
upon them in this matter. they or their 
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children will reap the reward, or pay the 
price. The Great Unrest in its seething 
is still molten metal, which can be poured 
into what mould we will. 

“To call this great Unrest a sign of de- 
cadence and a presage of destruction, would 
be as fallacious as to say that electricity is 
an entirely mischievous force. Both are 
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“The test of the expansion of man’s soul 
is the extent of its outlook. The puny spir- 
it sees an hour or two ahead; the more ad- 
vanced probably conceives plans to benefit 
himself and his loved ones day by day. 
The devel loped soul desires the sood of his 
country. But the soul that is infinite and 
emancipated sees into eternity and 
demands of God the regeneration of hu- 
manity.” 





mischievous when undirected, and both 
are glorious when used for good. 
The Beneficial 


The advantages of the modern sleeping 
porch are forcibly brought to the attention 
of the public by Theodore M. 
writing in Suburban Life 
of warning: 

As a nation, we are awakening to the 
realization that we are in some ways pay- 
ing dearly for the comforts and conveni- 
ences of the sheltering roof. With the de- 
velopment of our indus trial life and the 
tremendous growth of the cities, we have 
changed from a race of dwellers in the 
open to one which spends not only its 
sleeping hours, but also much of the day- 
lime within doors. 

In view of the fact that no substitute for 
fresh air has yet been found, it is inevit 
ible that those who go from ill-ventilated 
stores and factories to homes whose air 1s 
usually as impure and insuflicient will, 
even if naturally strong, become open to 
the attacks of pneumonia and tuberculosis. 

The tremendous toll of lives yearly due 
to these diseases shows clearly that we are 
having to reckon a cost in human life for 
the unnatural conditions of living that 
have come with our boasted civilization 
and commercial growth. It is well to 
<ound the call to the “simple life,” and 
urge a return to the country. Surely, 
inuch can be accomplished in these direc- 
tions, but, when all is said and done, the 
percentage of city population will not be 
ereatly reduced, for the modern city has 
so much of worth to hold men, aad 
truly represents the best things of our age, 
as well as the worst, that it will always re- 
main the attractive force that it is to-day. 

It will be one of the big problems of the 
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Sleeping Porch 


future, then, to make our cities as health- 
ful as possible. Aside from conditions of 
crushing labor, probably the biggest physi 
cal handicap to be removed is that of the 
Inadequate ventilation which is character- 
istic of the vast majority of the factories, 
stores, and homes of our country. 

Those with the means and leisure for 
outdoor sports and recreations can, in a 
measure, thus overcome the injurious ef- 
fects of the pose ventilation to which they 
are rein during working hours; but 
the fact remains that to-day, in the build 
ing of even the most comfortable homes 
little or no thought is given to the vital 
question of providing a systematic supply 
of pure ar. 

This defect has its most serious effect in 
compelling the occupants — bo dey end on 
open windows for the ventilation of their 
sleeping-apartments at night. The result 
is that neither in summer or winter is 
suflicient air provided. During warm 
weather, even if all the windows are open, 
it is prac tie: ally impossib le to overcome the 

stuffy atmosphere that is usual within 
doors during the summer; and in winter, 
the occupant not wishing to dress in a cold 
room, usually deludes himself into the be- 
lief that one window raised a trifle will 
give him plenty of fresh air 

The open-air sieeping-porch, or balcony, 
is the up-to-date solution of the important 
problem of providing the best conditions 
for our hours of nightly rest. 

Built adjoining the bedroom, the sleep- 
ing-porch gives its occupant all the benefits 
of sleeping out-of-doors, and the former 
room for a comfortable dressing-room the 
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temperature of which, during winter 
months, need not be lowered by open win- 
dows. 

Originally devised as an adjunct to the 
cure of tuberculosis, the sleeping-porch is 
fast outgrowing this limited use, for it is 
being recognized as of almost incalculable 
value in maintaining health. It is not, in 
any sense, a “cure-all,” but a preventative. 
The effects of being able to breathe deeply 
of nature’s viializing element in unlimited 
quantity, during the hours when the body 
is recuperating from the day’s work, can- 
not be other than beneficial. 


If the sleeping-out -_ is held to (and, 
when hecoudiete tried, it usually is) its 
devotee cannot fail to re: - the rich reward 
of increased vitality. calmer nerves, and 
consequently greater efficiency and keener 
enjoyment of life. 

lor those of low vitality and a tendency 
toward the “blues.” which are often found 
together, sleeping in the open air frequent- 
ly does wonders. It is readily seen that 
growing children are greatly benefited by 
the change from the indoor bedroom to 
the sleeping-porch. 

While sleeping-porches can be provided 
Letter when the house is planned than as 
an after-thought, it is entirely practical, as 
a rule, to add them to a completed dwel- 
ling. When the home is a one-storey cot- 
tage, the corner of a large veranda may he 
enclosed with adjustable canvas curtains 
for the purpose, or a small porch, just large 
enough for a bed, may be constructed ad- 
joining the bedroom. In the latter case, a 
window ean be easily changed into a door- 
way. 

In adding a sleeping-porch to a two-story 
house, frequently there is a baleony that 
can be adapted to the purpose, or the space 
over a down-stairs veranda can be used. 
Lacking both, the sleeping-porch can be 
supported on brackets. 

The most modern svstem admits manv 
wavs in which the sleeping-porch can be 
added to the home. With respect to the 


arrangement of the porch itself and the 
structural details, it may be well to sav a 
few words. 


The points to keep in mind 


are the protection of the occupant from in- 
clement weather, his comfort, and a free 
circulation of air at all times. To exclude 
rain or snow, the roof of the sleeping-porch 
should not only be substantially built, but 
should have a wide overhang. The sides 
of the porch may be solidly inclosed to a 
height of two or three feet, with screened 
openings above, or left entirely open except 
for screening, which is always desirable. 
Heavy canvas curtains, set to roll from the 
bottom, will keep out storm and insure 
privacy. When the occupant has retired, 
these can be lowered by a simple adjustable 
cord and pully device. When the porch is 
of the extra size of some shown in the pic- 
tures, glass sash, which may be fitted for 
winter use, provides a cheerful sun-parlor 
for the daytime. If such use is intended, 
an extension of the heating-system is advis- 
able when practicable. The sun will give 
sufficient warmth in fair weather, but when 
winter storms abound, artificial heat gen- 
erally proves a necessity for comfort. 

Electric wiring of the sleeping- porch, if 
such lights are used in the house, is easily 
arranged, and has the further advantage of 
making possible the use of an electric heat- 
ing-pad, to warm the bed in cold weather. 

It should be remembered that every- 
thing needed to make the occupant com- 
fortable is desirable. The bed should be 
thoroughly warmed before retiring, by 
heating-pad, hot-water bottles, or other 
means, whenever necessary, for the bene- 
ficial effects of sleeping out ean be nullified. 
and even injury done, by making it in anv 
Wav a test of physical endurance. 

The penetration of cold throueh the 
mattress from beneath, which is a source of 
discomfort, can be largely prevented by 
laying one or more thicknesses of paper he- 
tween it and the springs. As undue weight 
of bedding prevents restful sleep, care 
should be taken, in severe weather, to pro- 
vide only such as is both light and warm. 
The head may be protected by an extra 
coverlet which has an opening for the face. 
For those who live in northern states where 
the winters are especially cold, a sleeping- 
bag will be found the best means of pro- 
tection on the sleeping-porch. 
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Mr. 


“Mr. Balfour at Leisure,” is the title of 
a racy sketch by Harold Spender in The 
Pall Mall Gazette. As a lover of golf the 
ex-premier is well known. Few, however. 
are aware that he is accomplished in mus- 
i. “As a musician, indeed,” says the 
article, “Mr. Balfour is not a mere ama- 
teur, but a musician among musicians. 
I;veryone who attends concerts in London 
is familiar with his presence; and some of 
his oldest private friends—and Mr. Bal- 
four has many friends—are among the 
musicians. Men like Sir Hubert Parry, 
Sir Villers Stanford and Mr. Fuller 
Maitland—all friends of his—do not at- 
tract Mr. Balfour because of their political 
views. They attract him because they give 
him some relief from politics, and because 
they take him far away from that hard, 
arid strife into the mystie world of melody 
and harmony. 

Side by side with this love of music, 
and doubtless connected with it, is Mr. 
Balfour’s passion for philosophy. ‘There, 
again, Mr. Balfour is no amateur. He is 
distinguished as a philosopher among the 
philosophers. He could have argued with, 
Plato, and would not have been silenced 
by Socrates. I wonder how many of Mr. 
Balfour’s followers have read his essay on 
“Philosophie Doubt.” They certainly 
ought to read it. Both in thought and 
-tvle it is a remarkable book, well within 
the first rank of contributions to human 
speculation. Its only fault is that it is 
viddily sceptical. The aim is to found 
faith on doubt. One closes the book per- 
haps feeling rather vague about the faith, 
but very sure about the doubt. 

He is always ready to escape from all 
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this variety to his quiet home at Whitting- 
hame, far from the crowd, among a people 
that loves him. Mr. Balfour is a very 
good landlord. I remember once meeting 
a Radical canvasser who had been canvas- 
sing in Mr. Balfour’s own village. “Il am 
bound to say | was deeply impressed,” he 
said. “I found that Mr. Balfour had left 
his people complete freedom. He brings 
no influence to bear. He lets them vote 
as they like.” Perhaps in his own village 
he likes to escape. It used to be one of 
the vexations of the wirepullers that Mr. 
Balfour could always get away from them 
to Whittinghame. Once there, he settled 
down to an easy scheme of family life, al- 
most always with his sister or his brother 
Gerald Balfour and Lady Betty Balfour 
and their children staying in the house 
reading, golfing, walking, talking. At 
those times Mr. Balfour threw aside the 
partisan, and seemed to open his mind to 
new impressions. For that is what al- 
ways prevents Mr. Balfour from being i 
narrow man—the openness to new impres- 
sions. 

Mr. Balfour has, for instance, always 
taken a profound interest in the new de- 
velopments of science and engineering, 
especially motoring and flying. We ai: 
remember his flight in an aeroplane at 
Hendon. There you come across the sei- 
entific interest which he inherits from his 
uncle, and has made him the intimate 
friend of so many eminent men of science. 
It is the other side of his philosophic in- 
terest. As a philosopher he denies the 
premises of all science. As a scientist he 
accepts the premises and loves to extend 
the conclusions. 





Co-Education Detracts from Marriage 


In the first of the series of articles on 
“The American Girl” in the May Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, the author, J. 
Nilsen Laurvik, makes the following com- 
ments: 

“Co-education has done more than any- 
thing else to rob marriage of its attractions, 


by divesting the man of most of his old- 
time glamour and romance. This early 
contact with the other sex on a footing of 
equality, which the majority of girl stu- 
dents more than maintain intellectually, 
has tended to produce that contempt of the 
much-vaunted superiority of man that is 
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as a rule reserved for those postnuptial dis- 
coverles which make marriage such an in- 
teresting venture. The American girl 
comes to realize only too soon that intel- 
lectually and culturally the man 1s often 
her inferior. She pursues her interests 
farther than does the man who very gener- 
ally subordinates his interest in the fine 
arts to his one desire to succeed in business 
or in some particular profession. 

“In this respect the influence of the 
higher education has exactly the opposite 
effect upon American girls to that of the 
German or Scandanavian girls. In these 
countries every movement directed toward 
ceiving a woman a greater share in com- 
munal life has so far contributed toward 
establishing the idea of the home and “ 
family more firmly than ever. In fact, 
may be said without exaggeration thi at all 
these efforts toward enlarging woman’s life 
have sprung from one basic idea: the right 
of every woman to a home and children. 

“And inasmuch as the general education 
f the young men of those countries is on 
a relatively higher plane than here, the 
higher education of the’ ir women has only 
resulted in bringing the two sexes nearer 
together, contributing new charms and pos- 
sibilities of comradeship to the family life. 
It has made for mutual respect and admuir- 
ation founded on an intellectual and spiri- 
tual equi lity in which both find a fertile 
field of happy co-operation. The girls of 
those countries look forward with keen an- 
licipation to being mistresses of their own 
households, and the character of the higher 
education on the whole is of a kind to 
make the young women better fitted for 
marriage. This is probably de to a mIx- 
ture of practicality with ideality, such as 
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ve are only now beginning to feel the need 
of in American colleges and universities. 

“What has marriage to offer in compen- 
sation for the many things of which it de- 
prives her, is a question that the young 
Miss of to-day asks herself with a growing 
scepticism, What opportunities of enjoy- 
ment does it hold that are not open to her 
before marrying? And with an increasing 
sophistication she confidently answers, 
‘None,’ weighing with the greatest nicety 


the actual and known joys of girlhood 
igainst the problematical and_ restricted 


joys of wifehood. And not infrequently 
all the fuss and feathers attending her en- 
eagement is merely the par: uphern: alia of 
the most delightful make-believe ever in- 
vented, in which the girl pretends to the 
man that she regards him as the noblest 
and handsomest of human beings, while 
secretly in her heart she feels he rself su- 
perior to him or any other mere men! At 
least that is the h: ilf- -veiled attitude to-day 
In certain sections of American society, 
whose women members have come to adopt 
definitely the view that the girl has noth- 
ing to expect from marriage that she did 
hot already that, instead, she is 
confronted with certain definite duties, at- 
tendant upon the care of a household 
which, if not positively distasteful to her, 
are certainly not to be regarded as sources 
of actual pleasure. It must be admitted 
that ~ is far oftener right than wrong in 
arriving at this conclusion, and who wil! 
blame ie for refusing to allow herself to 
be either cajoled or coerced into assuming 
a relationship that offers so few opportuni- 
ues for self-development as does the aver- 
age home of to-day?” 


} JOSSESS : 





What is a Public Library ? 


The drastic changes which are being 
brought about in public libraries in Ameri- 
ca are described in Lae ry body's Magazine 
by Helen Lockwood Coffin, who declares 
that ‘all over the world the unexpected is 
happening under library roof-trees. What 
has become of the institution which, as 
everybody knows, and mers dictionary 
tells us. is “a collection of hooks?” 


In Evanston, Illinois, 
lends planola rolis, 

The public library in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, owns and operates a moving picture 
“show.” 

There’s a pay room and gymnasium in 
the Leith Walk Library in Edinburgh. 

The Islington Library, in an outlying 
district of London, is a first aid to travel- 


the public library 
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ers, with a complete and up-to-the-minute 


collection of time-tables for all the rail- 
roads in Great Britain. 
The library in a omg New York, 


conducts a technical school. 
cookery, marketing, rove ee and elec- 
trical engineering, architecture, and draw 
ing, and any other courses for which there 
may be a demand. 

Fourteen clubs and organizations of all 
sorts hold their regular meetings in the 
library at Nashville, Tennessee. 


ith els isses In 


A business man’s information bureau is 
in operation in the library at Newark, New 
Jersey, where current business directories 
of practically every city in the world, cit, 
maps, geological surveys, and post and 
automobile routes, are accessible, even by 
ielephone. 


Belfast, Ireland: Cardiff, Wales: Jack- 
son, Michigan; Lynn, Massachusetts; Den- 
ver, Colorado—in fact. scores of libraries 


conduct yearly lecture courses. 

They have Christmas festivals and May- 
pole parties in the branch libraries of S 
Louis, Missouri. 

kt is only now and then a little old-fash- 
ioned library, tucked away in the corner 
somewhere, that abides by precedent and 
is content merely to collect books. 

The development of the modern library 
is significant history. In the Dark Ages 
it existed for the sake of preserving books 
and conserving learning. With the inven 
tion of printing, hooks became 
ind libraries ordinary. The usual course 
with an innovation was followed: Firs 
came a rush to the libraries; then the 
familiarity which breeds contempt; then 
the swing of the pendulum in the other 
direction. 


COMNIOT 


Here in our own country, library his 
ory ebbs and flows according to these laws. 


had, first, libraries supported by sub- 


<cription: then those supported by public 
tax, followed by a ereat wave of interest In 
library problems of technique. Associa 
lions of librarians were formed, library 


chools opened, and conferences held al all 


Imes and seasons to discuss ways and 
y Y: . ‘ ‘ . : —_— ] wl zc} f ; or ta 
means of eataloguing and classifying, | 


le 


ete rmine how far the label shoul d be from 
the bottom of the book. and how much to 
charge for overdue books. Librarians be- 
came technically mad. 
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With the opening of this century began 
the retreat. The publi ic drifted aw: Ly from 
books into the great out hone: to the base- 
ball game, the automobile, even the air- 
ship. The literary auaieie was looked 
upon as anaemic; the real flesh-and-blood 

had time only = his newspaper, his 
weekly digest, possibly the year’s review 
est sellers. 

" Eee worried. Cireulation reports 
showed alarming illness; pulse-beats grew 
fainter and fainter. Something was 
wrong; but what was 1t? Library confer- 
ences, instead of considering ways of eata- 
ocuing, discussed ways of people. Some- 
suggested that the libraries give the 

books that dealt with the things 
were attracting popular attention. 
uggestion was unanimously adopted. 
pence” man, the business man, 
teacher, the football player, the 
mother in the home—each was attacked 
with a carefully constructed library list on 
absorbing preoccupation. 

The publhie came: but it didn’t stay. 
Mvidently it did not want to read books. 
Very well! What did the public want to 
do? It wanted play, to be amused, to 
wanted action, brisk and 


the oTeal 


body 
people 
which 
The 
The 


the school 


he recreated ‘ if 


stirring It wanted to POSSIp, debate, dis- 
cuss, talk back. Again very well! The 
public library would give it what it 


wanted. Tence the moving picture show, 
the pianola rolls, the lecture and 
debates, the classes and business depart- 


courses 


ments. the Christmas parties and May- 
poles. Eureka! The scheme worked. The 
people came. The people stayed. The 


library beeame—a Social Centre! 

The librarians eaucht themselves up 
Was this what they wanted? Was this 
what a library was for? What was a pub- 


1° 


ic library, anvhow? 


unearthed: dictionaries 


(‘harters were 
and eneyclopedias were consulted. As a 
rule. they defined from the standpoint of 


the Middle . before the invention of 
printing and the consequent flood of 
hooks. These definitions were declared 
outlawed by the time limit and were nol 
dmitted as arguments by librarians 


\ ges, 


who supported the social centre idea 
Nothing daunted. those who favored what 


might be called the cultural interpretation 
of a librarv’s mission went delving into 


charters. Their argument was refuted hv 
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a quotation from the charter of the Red- 
wood Library, of Newport, Rhode Island, 
founded in 1747, which said the purpose 
of that institution was “to inform the mind 
= reform the prac ‘tice.’ <A stroke of geni- 

, that phrasing! It began to look as if 
th, at which we thought a distortion of the 
public library was simply an evolution— 
a natural fruit from a growing organism. 

The public library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has come to be, in a measure, the type of 
the cultural public library of America. It 
is one of the most progressive, successful, 
and popular in the country. It never 
lowers itself by catchy advertising; it is 
prevented by a clause in its charter from 
active use as a social centre. It issues bul- 
letins generously and keeps in close, sym- 
pathetic touch with its patrons, but always 
with the frank purpose of raising the stan- 
dard of reading. 

Perhaps the attitude of this library is 
shown most clearly in its. selection of 
stories to be told in the story hours given 
for children each week. In other libraries, 
the stories selected for telling are of a mis- 
cellaneous character, classic and near-clas- 
sie combined, with an intermingling of 


biography, nature, science and_ travel. 
Mach story told is selected as a sample of 
the treasures in the library to which it 1s 


deemed advisable to introduce children 
Not so in Cleveland. There only the 

classics are told to children: and they are 

told in cveles. and the same eveles are re- 


told vear after vear. There is no attempt 
to use the story hour for advertising the 


library: it is used simply for the develop- 
ment of a taste for cultural reading. In 
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Cleveland ma have trained story-tellers, 
who tell the Greek Myth Cycle, the Norse 
Myth Cycle, the Iliad, the Odyssey, the 
Nibelungenlied, and the King Arthur and 
Robin Hood legends. They tell what they 
know to be the best stories ever told; 
Cleveland considers this sort of training 
the mission of the public library. 

The public library of St. Louis stands 
as a type of the other sort of institution ; 
it is just as progressive, popular and suc- 
cessful as Cleveland, but it is more definite- 
ly a social centre than any other in the 
country. In a recent address before a 
social service conference, the librarian, Dr. 
Arthur FE. Bostwick, said that the work of 
the library was divided into two parts, edu- 
cational and recreational, and that both 
were social service. 

This social work reaches the highest 
mark in the branch libraries, because they 
are smaller and can come into more int1- 
mate relations with the neighborhood in 
whieh thev are loeated. Here are held 
club meetings. church conferences. Christ- 
mas festivals, May parties, school gradua- 


tion exercises, cadet drills. mothers’ meet- 
ines, classes, and so on through all the 


diverse interests of the usual social centre. 
The branch librarian makes a serics of 
house-to-house visits, interesting the people 
in the library. and discovering by per- 
sonal contact the needs and desires of her 
constituency, 

“Whatever the public needs,” says Dr. 
Bostwick, “it is the duty of the public 
library to supply. The publie library is a 
publie utility.” 





The Biggest Idea Before Business To-day 


The following is a highly condensed ex- 
tract as published in the Efficiency Maga- 
zine from an address before a thousand 
New York business men by Herbert M. 
Casson: 

What is Efficiency? 

There are four periods in the life of a 
business. It begins, not with efficiency at 
all. but with an invention—some idea that 


originates with some one man, like Fulton, 
who invented the steamboat; with Bell, 
who invented the telephone, or Morse, who 
invented the telegraph. They were not 
efficient men. Thev were inventors strug- 
eling with a new idea. 

After the inventive period comes the 
period of development. Few men combine 
the inventive and developing faculties. 
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Carnegie couldn’t invent. But he can take 
something somebody else has invented and 
develop it into a great business. 

The third period is systematizing the or- 
ganization, and the of age period is the 
one in which we have been moving for the 
last ten or fifteen years. The inventive per- 
iod seems to have been over. We don’t in- 
vent, but we improve what has been invent- 
ed, and we organize the men who have 
been working on it. 

Now, we thought until the last few 
years that the last period in business was 
the period of System, and nothing could 
come after that. But we have found that 
there is something further than System— 
something further than organization and 
consolidation, and that is Efficiency. 

In many lines we have clung to the poli- 
cy of system until we have made it auto- 
matism. We used to think, if we could 
only get men who worked like machines! 
Machines worked hard; made no mistakes. 
Therefore, I will make my men like ma- 
chines. In fifteen vears from now the stu- 
dents of business will say that is the great- 
est mistake we have made. Because there 
are things machinery cannot do. Machin- 
erv doesn’t think! It is better to have some- 
body work for you who THINKS, and we 
are coming back from the thing to the 
think! 

Let me give a definition in four words. 
Ffficieney is A HIGHER PERCENTAGE 
OF NET RESULTS. It is not more hust- 
ling and more hurrving and more driving 
and more frenzied business. It’s how to 
work with less energy—not more; with 
less effort—not more! 

The capitalist puts first his capital— 
his dividends. The trade union puts first 
the working man and the wages. But the 
first thing in importance is the JOB. And 
neither the capitalist nor worker can have 
as high dividends or as high wages as they 
ought to have until they put an end to 
their senseless fighting and begin to think 
of the JOB! Think of the job, and vou 
will raise dividends and wages and salar- 
ies, | 

The old method of manufacturing was 
simply a one-man system. The factory 
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was bossed by a manager and the line of 
authority was single and straight. The 
boss was supposed to know about every- 
thing, but as a matter of fact he didn’t. No 
He was the boss only by author- 
ity, not knowledge. 

The line of authority must be single 
and straight, but the line of knowledge 
ean be a very different thing, and above the 
boss can be a number of young men who 
are specialists in different lines—function- 


boss does. 


al foremen, as we call them. Every fac- 
tory ought to have not only a boss, but al- 
so a “plant brain.” Ten or fifteen men 


who are all specialists in some one thing 
ought to combine and plan and tell the 
hoss what is the best thing to do. 

In advertising the first lesson of effici- 
eney is Attention. Take notice. The good 
advertising man is the man who notices 
evervthing. 

The next lesson is this. There are three 
classes of the pub lie to whom you can go 

—the Tmpossib les, the Possib les, the Dead 
Sures. The Impossibles are out of reach. 
The Dead Sures you needn’t bother with. 
But advertise alwavs to the Possibles 

An advertisement is built like a 
There must be four elements in it 


house. 
look, 


like, learn, buy. It must attract attention : 
must be pleasing: give information, and it 
MUST MAKE THE READER BUY 


THE GOODS. 

There are three standpoints from which 
to write an advertisement—the standpoint 
of the adve rtiser, the goods and the public. 


If T sav, “T want to sell gloves,” that’s bad. 
Tf T say. “My cloves are good,” that’s bet- 


ter. Tf Tsay, “You need to cut vour glove 
bill down,” that’s best of all. because T’m 
talking from the publie’s viewpoint. 


Efficiency means, in the larger sense, 
putting our civilization on the thoueht 
hasis, not on the habit basis. Ma- 
chinery -is the thought arm. the 


thought muscle: the railroad is the thought 
feet: the telephone is the thought ear: the 
telescope is the thought eve: the phono- 
eraph the thought voice. And we are try- 
ing to put our lives upon a thought basis 
so that we shall act as intelligent beings all 
the time. 
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How to Break in the 


Experience, the proverb says, is a cost- 
ly taskmaster. Ie is all the more so be- 
cause so much of what he charges is paid 
indirectly. The modern prophets of effi- 
ciency and scientific management conse- 
quently devise laborious methods of cut- 
ting down these indirect charges. Were 
the new employee, at the close of his first 
day’s work, L. S. Weatherley remarks in 
Business, to walk into the eashier’s oflice, 
unconcernedly take a five dollar bill, then 
drop into the stock room and appropriate 
stock to the same value, his ten-dollar trip 
would secure him an immediate discharge. 
Yet the intangible cost of breaking in a 
new employee may be even greater than 
ten dollars a day. The average employer 
rarely considers this indirect loss. Less 
than ten per cent. of those who employ 
fifty or more workers give systematic atten- 
tion to the problem of how to enable the 
employee to make his start at the least ex- 
pense. 

An experienced manager divides the er- 
rors most frequently made by a new em- 
ployee into three groups. First, there is 
the actual loss in money. A new salesman 
goes out on the road without knowing how 
to travel his territory econonneally, This 
means an increase in expenses. THe natur- 
ally fails to obtain the volume of business 
which could be seeured. This also is an 
immediate loss which may be measured in 
dollars and cents. Second, and no less ob- 
vious, is the loss in material. A new de- 
signer is bound to make mistakes and de- 
stroy valuable fabrics. The new steno- 
grapher covers up her errors by rewriting 
faulty letters, using up needlessly a con- 
siderable amount of stationery. 

Third, and most important. is the indi- 
rect loss. A new clerk offends an old eus. 
tomer; a new workman put on responsible 
work holds back for fear of making 
blunder that may be traced to him: a new 
department manager violates the unwritten 
rules of the office and under-employees 
slow up in their work—a most insidious 
form of loss. The cost of the third group 
ean only be computed. Shop emplovees, it 
is claimed, cost, on an average, twenty to 
thirty per cent. of their wages the first 
three months. After this period the fig- 


_ 


New Man in Business 


ures vary widely. according to the efficien- 
cy of the man. 

Oftice employees make a better showing. 
The loss in their case is equivalent to from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent. of their salar- 
ies, because the office is usually much bet- 
ter systematized than the shop. The 
“}yreaking-in-cost” of salesmen cannot be 
accurately determined. Frequently a sales- 


man who is used to confront new problems 
every dav falls, cat-like, on his feet at once. 
If he fails, the cost of breaking him in 
may equal or exceed his entire salary. 
Approximately one-fourth of the salaries 
paid to new employees in the first three 
months of their work is paid for nothing 
except experience. 

Every eflicient manager evolves methods 
of his own for decreasing the waste involv- 
ed. The manager of a great mail order 
house thus describes his experience with 
a new employee: 


‘‘T had hired, as I thought, a very capable 
man, when I found he was making a great many 
errors. As I was checking up, as far as pos- 
sible, the mistakes he had made, it oceurred to 
me that not only had his immediate predecessor 
made about the same ones, but that every new 
department head—there had been four or five 
within the last six years—went through the 
same list of wrong inferences and actions. This 
led to an interesting investigation. I found 
that the list was made up of certain traditional 
errors that a new man was pretty sure to make; 
others that he was liable to make; while in an- 
other class were scattering mistakes — not 
directly traceable to the new man. 

‘While I had the investigation in hand, | 
made a list of probable errors for each depart 
ment. When a new man was put in charge, not 
only did I have a series of talks with him 
about the mistakes he was liable to make, but 
a specifie ‘list of probable errors’ with instruc 
tions how to avoid them, was one of the first 
things I gave him. This tended to place him 
sharply on his guard and effectually forestalled 
his coming to me with an excuse for making 
any of the errors against which I had warned 
him. 

‘“Noting the suecess of this method, I later 
went further; I not only listed the probable 
errors, but added the best methods, not only of 
avoiding them, but of doing positive work in 
their place. Even further than that, I listed 
schemes which might look plausible, but would 
prove only time-wasters. Past records on try- 
outs on schemes gave me a basis from which to 
do this, so I not only headed off usual errors, 
but stopped the new employee from the waste 
incidental to following off blind leads. As a 
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result no department head comes to me now 
with a ‘new’ scheme that he has spent many 
hours and much gray matter on, only to find 
that it is of the vintage of ’90—and failed then, 
at that.’’ 

Another manager dwells on the import- 
ance of imbuing the new employee with 
the firm’s point of view. He carefully ex- 
amines the work-record of a supplanted 
employee with his immediate successor. 

“First,” he says, “I take up the strong 
points of the former employee. I am par- 


ticular to show with what certainty output 
of work is made known tous. This tends 
to impress upon the new employee the fact 
that in any business—as ours—there is no 
excuse for failure to get output, something 
that many otherwise good men _ tend to 
overlook. As the new man notes the daily 
record of output of the man preceding him 
together with my comments upon it, he is 
apt to make some pretty strong resolutions, 
not only to keep up the old record, but to 
20 it considerably better.” 





Must Big Business Go? 


What shall we do with the great indus- 
trial giants? Shall we regulate them or 
shall we destroy them? Frank Y. Glad- 
ney, writing in The Outlook, boldly af- 
firms that Big Business must be crushed. 
If, he remarks, by some inexplicable ca- 
price, nature should bring forth a prodigi- 
ous human being of five hundred times 
the bulk and the strength of the average 
man, he would completely upset the us- 
ages ‘of the community in which he lived. 
He would obstruct streets, ruin sidewalks, 
and smash men and trees beneath his feet. 
To grant such a being the fundamental 
guarantee of equality before the law, and 
the right to life, li berty and the pursuit of 
happiness, would stretch the Constitution 
to the cracking point. Conduct that would 
be perfectly well-intentioned on his part 
would produce havoc among us. If he 
should cough, he might shatter windows 
and eardrums—but surely one has a right 
to cough? If he should dive into a public 
bathing pool, bystanders might be drown- 
ed—but by what law could we brand his 
action as manslaughter? This seems gro- 
tesque extravagance no doubt Yet, Mr. 
Gladney affirms, when we turn our 
thoughts to the world of commerce and 
trade, the fantastic disparity just sketched 
has an exact counterpart in reality. There 
are aggregations of capital energized and 
directed by a single control of five hundred 
times the proportions and the power of the 
average unit of capital in the same busi- 
ness, 


‘‘No one can deny that a concern of $100,- 
000 is every day pitted in rivalry against an 


organization of $50,000,000, and if the issue of 
the contest can be made to turn upon sheer 
strength of capital, the annihilation of the 
former is as inexorable as destiny. The issue 
can be, and is being, made to so turn, and the 
small business enterprise is disappearing like 
the insects before an approaching storm. More- 
over, with our present ideas and the established 
rules and regulations, we seem to be as power- 
less to control and restrain the dinosaurs and 
Cyclops of commerce and trade as we would be 
to contend with their physical counterparts in 
biology. 

‘‘Take a business that, because of the cost 
of transportation, is local in character, such as 
the manufacture and sale of brick or ordinary 
foundation stone. A concern with $25,000 ecapi- 
tal is operating successfully within a circle of 
one hundred miles radius. It is making and 
selling good brick at a price that is reasonably 
profitable to it and satisfactory to the builders. 
It is a going and successful business, whether 
our view-point is the proprietor or the com- 
munity. Its giant rival has, we will say, $12,- 
500,000 invested, not only in brick plants oper- 
ating in ten or twenty different centers, includ- 
ing the one occupied by the small enterprise, 
but in allied enterprises as well. Now, if we 
grant that the existence and financial strength 
of the small enterprise form the only resistance 
to the dominance of the large organization in 
that locality, it is obvious that big business, by 
lowering prices in that locality below the cost 
of production, can utterly destroy its small 
rival. Since a reduction in price will take the 
business, $12,500,000 can force $25,000 to share 
equally in a common loss that will ruin the 
latter.’’ 


This, a writer insists, is competition in 
losses. Under normal circumstances big 
husiness makes a big aggregate profit and 
the small enterpris se mM akes a relatively 
small aggregate profit, and both prosper in 
proportion. When, however, industrial 
survival is made to depend upon the power 
to sustain mutual losses rather than to 
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gain proportionate profits, the disparity in 
capital is such that the loss which is only 
relative to the large concern is absolute to 


the small one. / 

‘¢If the small rival could make price-cutting 
affect the entire volume of the trade, then the 
aggregate loss would be borne not equally but 
proportionately by big and little business. Big 
business, in a vein of lachrymose pessimism, 
would call that ‘ruinous’ competition. When 
the loss affects only a portion of the trade and 
results in the destruction of the small concern, 
that is called ‘economic predestination’ or a 
‘result of industrial evolution,’ or it may be 
designated by any other mellifluous occultation. 
Where the business is not localized it is neces- 
sary for big business to procure a list of cus- 
tomers, and in selling to them at cut prices to 
avoid the appearance of making a discrimina- 
tion unfavorable to the volume of its estab- 
lished trade. These things require some indirec- 
tion and subterfuge; to get the names and 
addresses of the customers it may be necessary 
to buy the confidence of a bookkeeper, billing 
clerk, or expressman. If big business is already 
selling its own goods to these patrons, then it 
must make use of a dummy corporation osten- 
sibly self-controlled and independent, but in fact 
a mere selling agency. Through this commer- 
cial decoy the same goods under a fabricated 
brand, name, and package are offered at a ruin- 
ous and losing but compelling price.’’ 

When we turn from competition in loss- 
es to competition in profits we are confront- 
ed by an equally astonishing state of af- 
fairs. “Competition in losses,” to quote 
Mr. Gladney, “means the death of little 
business, but competition in profits just as 


certainly implicates the death of big busi- 
ness.”” Big business, we are told, will not 
and can not tolerate competition in profits. 
Big business compels the dealers to close 
the market to outside enterprise. It uses 
its power to prevent little business from ob- 
taining raw materials, machinery, ete.; 
and forces the railroads to discriminate in 
rates and car accommodation. When all 
these devices fail, Mr. Gladney insists, big 
business swings the club of competition in 
losses and, stalking amid the ruin of little 
business soliloquizes on the wonders of 
economic predestination. The writer evok- 
es again the image of his fancied Cyclops 
competing with one hundred workmen. 
The latter are forced to reduce their pro- 
fits to a minimum. At last the monster 
reaches a point where he can no longer 
compete. What is to become of him? His 
temptation would be to seize his hammer 
and annihilate his rivals. But just now, 
the writer ironically remarks, we are writ- 


ing fiction, not truth. So we will say that 
Cyclops is relegated to the scrap-heap of 
progress—huge, powerful, but inefficient. 


‘<The situation of big business is precisely 
analogous to that of Cyclops in our fiction. 
Cyclops failed because his fixed, overhead 
charges exceeded his earnings when competition 
in profits forced down the price of stone. Un- 
der the circumstances with which we surrounded 
him, his living requirements exceeded his ca- 
pacity to produce; or, stated shortly, appetite 
exceeded food-producing capacity. When a liv- 
ing organism requires for its sustenance more 
food than it can produce, it is over-capitalized. 
A parasite is over-eapitalized one hundred per 
cent.; it eats all the time, but produces no food. 
A honey bee is the counterpart of a parasite; 
it produces many times the amount of food re- 
quired to sustain it. The parasite is the unat- 
tainable ideal of New Jersey and big business; 
the honey bee is the perfect and unrealizable 
ideal of unsyndicated industry. 

‘Going back now, Cyclops in our fiction was 
ruined by a strained hypothesis. In dealing with 
big business we must put away assumption and 
forced hypothesis. Here we will start with 
facts. The facts as to the discrepancy between 
fixed, overhead changes and earning capacity— 
the excess of appetite over food-producing 
power—are notorious and indisputable. They 
have been compiled and set forth without bias 
toward big business. In the census of 1900 
these are the figures on over-capitalization of 
industrial corporations: 


Number of corporations listed .......... 183 
PEINGT GE POND oc ee cc tnccnccesenns 2,147 
Par value of stock issued ........ $3,085,200 868 


Actual value of capital employed. 1,458,522,573 


‘‘According to these figures, the actual 
amount of money invested is 47.3 per cent. of 
the amount on which dividends, interest, or 
profits must be earned in order to enable big 
business to save its face. In strict arithmetical 
accuracy they may not represent the actual ex- 
isting proportions. It makes no difference, they 
indicate what every one knows to be the fact, 
that big business has at its centre a big blow- 
hole, whether it be 50 per cent. or 25 per cent.’’ 

Adopting the foregoing figures as a con- 
venient standard, it is evident that big 
business must earn enough profits out of 
an investment of $47.00 to pay interest or 
dividends on $100.00. Confronted with 
the excruciating alternative of perishing of 
inherent, incurable inefficiency or destroy- 
ing by losses competition in profits, big 
business must do what Cyclops was tempt- 
ed to do, namely, wield the huge bludgeon 
of competition in losses and use its im- 
mense power to close the market to out- 
siders. 

‘*Such is the power of big business, such is 
its method of operation, such is the necessity 
for its destructive autocracy. The most painful 
fact remains to be stated: It cannot continue; 
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the issue is imminent and will out. Casuistry 
cannot evade, sophistry cannot conceal, the in- 
ertia of mass cannot withstand it. Moreover, 
it cannot much longer be postponed by tender- 
ing the exasperating consolation that in the 
long run competition in profits will win out. It 
will. But that is like pouring vinegar upon 
niter. No one cares anything about the long 
run. It is the short run, from red-top boots to 
six feet of heaving earth marked with a white 
slab, that is of overpowering importance to 
every business man. Independent enterprise, 
unsyndicated industry, isolated capital, con- 
scious of its power and worth, knowing full well 
that it can thrive if it had the opportunity, that 
it can compete and prosper if there was any 
freedom to compete, keenly alive to the fact 








that it does not carry at its centre a huge air 
bubble, that it can gain a profit at a price below 
the reach of big business—knowing all this, it 
knows also that day by day in the tears and 
sweat of frantic desperation it is being obliter- 
ated by the terrific might of capitalistic auto- 
cracy. To say that a small enterprise has a 
reciprocal right to compete in losses with big 
business is an affront to common sense. Such 
a right is parallel to the right of a guinea pig 
to trample an elephant. To say that a small 
dealer is free to accept or reject the coercive 
terms of big business is on a par with saying 
that the man with money in his pocket facing 
the black muzzle of a loaded revolver is free 
to surrender his money or not.’’ 





The Modern College Education 


This sudden and enormous advance in 
the pursuit of technical studies, which 
have made the state universities formid- 
able rivals to our older, privately endow- 
ed institutions, has aroused uncertainty 
as to the real object of collegiate training. 
Modern commercialism, which has said 
that you must touch liberal studies, if at 
all, in a utilitarian way, has swept in a 
mighty current through our American 
universities. The undergraduate is feel- 
ing increasingly the pressure of the out- 
side modern world—the world not of 
values, but of dollars. The sense of 
strain, of rush and of anxiety which gen- 
erally pervades our business, our public 
and our professional life, has pervaded 
the atmosphere in which men should be 
taught first of all to think and to grow, 
says Clayton Sedgwich in the Century. 

It is far easier to turn out of our col- 
leges mechanical experts than it is to 
create men who are thoughtful, men who 
know themselves and the world. The 
value of the modern man to society does 
not depend upon his ability to do always 
the same thing that everybody else is do- 
ing. 

The educated leader should be in ad- 
vance of his period. Independence born 
of thoughtfulness and self-control should 
mark his thought and decision. The world 
looks to him for assistance in vigorously 
resisting those deteriorating influences 
which would commerialize _ intellect, 
coarsen ideas and dilute true culture. 

His hours of insight and vision in the 
b 


world of art, ideas, letters and moral dis- 
cipline should assist him to will aright 
when high vision is blurred by the duties 
of the common day. His clearer concep- 
‘ion of highest truth should lead him to 
hope when other men despair. Our col- 
leges should train men who will be 
“trumpets that sing to battle” against all 
complacency, indifference and __ social 
wrong. 

It is one thing for an undergraduate to 
go out from his institution expert in elec- 
trical science; it is quite another tl ing for 
him truly to discover the spirit of life it- 
self, so that he is able to harmonize his ex- 
pert ability with the broader and deeper 
life of the age in which he lives. 

The pressing inquiry, then, for all un- 
dergraduate training is, Are we giving to 
our boys the kind of education which will 
fill their future life with meaning? <A 
man must live with himself. He must be 
a good companion for himself. A college 
graduate, whatever his specialty should be 
able to spend an evening apart from the 
crowd. The theatre, the automobile, the 
lobster palace, were never intended to be 
the chief end of collegiate education. 

A college course should give the under- 
eraduate tastes, temperament and habits 
of reading. A graduate who studies to be 
a specialist in any line needs also the 
education which’ will give him depth, 
background and the historical _ signific- 
ance of civilization and life in general. 








DEPENDS ON HOW YOU SAY IT. 


Bill (cheerfully): ‘Hello, Jack! Mar- 
ried yet?” 
Jack (sadly): “Yes, married yet.” 


A SPRING WARNING. 


“TTere is a poem from a man in Sing- 
Sing.” 

“Print it to serve as a warning to other 
poets.” 


THAT PARAPLUIE. 


“Tt was raining last night, and I went 
to two receptions. | had the bad luck to 
lose my umbrella at the second.” 

“Well, it was lucky you didn’t lose it 
at the first.” 

“Oh, [ got it there.” 


INSULTED. 


A city visitor heard a farmer’s wife say 
that she got up at four every morning, 
and the city visitor said, “You must go to 
bed with the chickens to be able to do 
that.” 

“Indeed, I have a nice house of my 
own,” was the indignant reply. 


A BRIGHT IDEA, 


The head of the family had been read- 
ing an account of a rear-end collision on 
a railroad. As he laid the paper aside, he 
remarked, “I think that the last car on a 
train is always the most dangerous to ride 
in.” Little Ethel, seated close by, passed 
several moments in deep thought. Then 
she looked up brightly. “Why don’t they 


take it off, Papa?” she asked. 


TAKING TO THE TALL TIMBER. 


“Sisteren and _ bretheren,”’ exhorted 
Uncle Abraham, a recent promotion from 
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‘on de one side er 


the plow to the pulpit, 
dis here meetin’-house is a road leading 
to destruction, on de udder is a road gwine 


to hell and damnation. Which you gwine 
pursoo? Dar is de internal question: 
Which is you gwine pursoo?” 

“Law, Brer Aberham,” spoke Sister 
liza from the back pew, “I speck I’m er 
gwine home thoo de woods!” 


A MARINE’S RETORT. 


A chaplain in our navy enjoys telling 
of his endeavors to induce a marine to give 
up the use of tobacco. 

During a talk that ensued between the 
two, the chaplain had said: 

“After all, Bill, you must reflect that in 
all creation there is not to be found any 
animal except man that smokes.” 

The marine sniffed. “Yes,” he agreed, 
“and you won’t find, either, any other 
animal in all creation that cooks its food!” 


UNCONVINCED. 


Mr. Howells, according to a story that 
he tells himself, shares the fate of the 
prophets and heroes who are more esteem- 
ed abroad than in their own households. 
He says: 

I got into an argument one day with 
my wife on the propriety of using a cer- 
tain word in a sentence. My wife main- 
tained there was no authority in favor of 
my usage, and I held that there was. So, 
to end the matter, I took the dictionary 
and looked it up. 

“Ah,” I said, “here it is, with just the 
usage I employed,” and I read the justify- 
ing quotation aloud. But my wife was 
still dubious. “Who wrote that?” she 
wished to know. 

Again I studied the printed page. 
“Why, it says ‘Howells.’ ” 

“Oh,” answered my wife, with triumph- 
ant scorn, “he’s no authority!” 
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The Gospel of Efficiency 


How It Is Preached To and Practised by Americans 


Fifteen years ago the word “efficiency” 
held the same place in the Dictionary that 
it does to-day, but in the popular mind it 
was a somewhat ordinary word used for 
describing the attributes of a certain en- 
gine, tool or perhaps a remedy of some 
kind—all inanimate things. 

At that time the watch-words of the am- 
bitious American were “Initiative” and 
“Hustle,” and these he whipped himself 
into superlative effort with, until he found 
that he was fast losing the ability to keep 
himself up to “concert pitch’—he no 
longer responded to the whip—something 
serious had happened— 

Truth was he had lost his efficiency. 

Thus did the word Efficiency assume a 
new and great import among Americans, 
men and women alike, for without it we 
can have neither initiative, hustle or abili- 
ty to keep pace with the business and social 
requirements of the twentieth century. 

How to obtain and maintain the highest 
degree of Efficiency is partly the purpose 
of this article. 

The great study with us now should be 
how to keep well and efficient while we are 
about, rather than how to get well and ef- 
ficient after we are ill—as a matter of fact, 
in this connection, those of us who con- 
sider ourselves well and strong are not con- 
sistently more than fifty per cent. efficient. 

We may be able to get about and do our 
daily tasks with more or less satisfaction 
to ourselves, and without undue exhaus- 
tion, but that is not by any means one 
hundred per cent. of efficiency. 

If our brains are clear, our intellects 
bright, and our condition such as to put 
enthusiasm and “ginger” as well as clear 
judgment into our work, we have a tre- 
mendous advantage over those who are 
half the time depressed, blue, and all the 
time nervously fearful that their judgment 
may be wrong—who lack the confidence 
that comes with perfect efficiency, and 
makes so much for success. 





But most of us are in the latter class, if 
we analyze our feelings, and for a very 
good reason. 

Nature is constantly demanding one 
thing of us which, under our present mode 
of living and eating, it is impossible for us 
to give—that is, aconstant care of our diet, 
and enough consistent physical work or 
exercise to eliminate all waste from the 
system. ; 


Nature has constructed us for a certain 
physical “speed” as it were. If you con- 
struct an engine for a certain speed, and 
then attempt to run it at a quarter of that 
speed, it clogs up and gets “wheezy at the 
joints” and needs frequent attention and 
assistance to operate satisfactorily—just so 
with the human body. 


If our work is mostly mental, or con- 
fining, as it is in almost every instance, 
and our physical body runs at quarter 
speed or less, our systems cannot throw off 
the waste except according to our activity, 
and the clogging process immediately sets 
in. 

This waste accumulates in the colon 
(lower intestine), and is more serious in 
its effect than is immediately apparent, be- 
cause it is intensely poisonous, and the 
blood, circulating through the colon, ab- 
sorbs these poisons, circulating them 
through the system and lowering our 
vitality generally. 

That’s the reason that biliousness and 
its kindred complaints make us ill “all 
over.” It is also the reason that this waste, 
if permitted to remain a little too long, 
gives the destructive germs, which are al- 
ways present in the blood, a chance to 
gain the upperhand, and we are not alone 
inefficient, but really ill—seriously some- 
times if there is a local weakness. 

Accumulated waste, for instance, is the 
direct, immediate and specific cause of 
Appendicitis. 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Now there have been many preachers of 
the Gospel of Efficiency, among them men 
high up in the literary, commercial and 
professional world, who have tried to teach 
us to conserve our energies by relaxation, 
avoidance of worry, habitual cheerfulness, 
etc., but this is useless advice when the 
seat of the trouble is physical first, and 
mental afterwards. 

There have also been many practical 
men, such as physicians, physical cultur- 
ists, dietarians, osteopaths, etc., who have 
done something towards actually removing 
this waste from the colon, at least for a 
time. 

It remained for a new, rational and per- 
fectly natural process, however, to finally 
and satisfactorily solve the problem of how 
to thoroughly eliminate this waste from 
the colon without strain or unnatural fore- 
ing—to keep it sweet and clean and 
healthy and keep us correspondingly 
bright and _ efficient—clearing the blood 
of the poisons which made it, and us, slug- 
gish and dull spirited, and making our en- 
tire organism work and act as nature in- 
tended it should. 


That process is internal bathing with 
warm water——and it by the way, now has 
the unqualified and enthusiastic endorse- 
ments of the most enlightened physicians, 
physical culturists, osteopaths, etc., who 
have tried it and seen its results. 

Heretofore it has been our habit, when 
we have found, through disagreeable, and 
sometimes alarming symptoms, that this 
waste was getting much the better of us, 
to repair to the drug-shop and obtain re- 
hef through drugging. 

This is partly effectual, but there are 
several vital reasons why it should not be 
our practice as compared with internal 
bathing. 

Drugs force nature instead of assisting 
her—internal bathing assists nature and is 
just as simple and natural as washing one’s 
hands. 

Drugs, taken the 


being through 


stomach. sap the vitality of other functions 
before they reach the colon, which is not 
called for—internal bathing washes oui 
the colon and reaches nothing else. 

To keep the colon consistently clean 
drugs must be persisted in, and to be ef- 
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fective the doses must be increased—inter- 
nal bathing is a consistent treatment, and 
need never be altered in any way to be 
continuously effective. 

No less an authority than Professor 
Clark, M.D., of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, says: All of our 
curative agents are poisons, and as a conse- 
quence every dose diminishes the patient’s 
vitality. 

It is rather remarkable to find, at what 
would seem so comparatively late a day, so 
ereat at: improvement on the old method 
of internal bathing, for in a crude way it 
has, of course, been practisea for years. 


It is probably no more surprising, how- 
ever, than the tendency on the part of the 
Medical Profession to depart further and 
further from the custom of using drugs: 
and accomplish the same and better results 
by more natural means; causing less strain 
on the system and leaving no evil after- 
effects. 

Doubtless you, as well as all American 
men and women, are interested in know- 
ing all that may be learned about Effi- 
ciency—about keeping up to “concert 
pitch,” and always feeling bright and con- 
fident. 


This improved system of internal bath- 
ing is naturally a rather difficult subject 
to write about in detail, but there is a 
physician who has made this his life’s 
study and work. He has written an ex- 
tremely interesting book on the subject: 
called “Why Man of To-day Is Only 50% 
Efficient,” which he will send without cost: 
to anyone addressing Charles A. Tyrrell, 
M.D., at 275 College Street, Toronto, and 
mentioning that they have read this article: 
in Maclean's’ Mazazine. 

It is surprising how little is known by 
the average person about this subject, 
which has so great a bearing on the gener- 
al health and efficiency. 





My personal! experience, and my obser- 
vation makes me very enthusiastic on in- 
ternal bathing, for I have seen its results 
in sickness as well as in health, and I firm- 
lv believe that everybody owes it to them- 
selves, if only for the information avail- 
able, to read this little book by an authori- 
tv on the subject. 
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Vacation Time 


is incomplete without a supply of 


Miyhry iyhey iglecs 


most delicious Chocolates and Bonbons. 
CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY 


If camping, do not forget a supply of our Cocoa and 
Cake Chocolate if you want Purity, Quality and Flavor. 


“A man is known by the candy he sends." 
No week's end visit is complete without 
A Box . Unequalled 

of Miylers Candies 


Our Candies are made on the premises. 





130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 

















Many New and 
Delicious Dishes 


Can be Prepared With 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 











Supper Dish 


Butter six hot toasted crackers, 
cover with marmalade and arrange 
around outside of plate. Make balls 
of Ingersoll Cream Cheese, roll in 
chopped’ Walnuts and fill up centre 
of plate. Garnish with parsley. 











“ Spreads like Butter” 


—but one of the most delicious is ‘‘ Supper Dish.’’, Try 
it! It’s very simple, and a more delightfully tempting and 
appetizing dish could not be conceived. 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese is soft and creamy—with a 
rich, distinctive flavor very pleasing to the taste. 


Packed in two sizes: No. 1, 25c.—No. 2, 15c. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
Manufactured by 


The Ingersoll Packing Company, Limited, Ingersoll, Ontario 
Manitoba Agents : Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg 








A CUP OF 








BOVRIL 


BUT the comfort and 
health, the increased 
enjoyment and pow- 
er it will give you 
cannot be measured 
by money. 





COSTS LITTLE 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Look at this Grate Bar: 


The reasons for its saving of fuel and 
simplicity of operatian are surely 
worth a minute of your time. 

















HAT’S the King Grate Bar. And in every 
7. it'sa great bar. For,no other grate unites 

the simplicity, convenience and ease of operation 
with the same substantial fuel economy. Not a bolt 
or split pin anywhere to require cold-chisel-and 
hammer treatment. Working independently of each 
other, it takes but a moment and a pair of hands to 
remove or replace them. In shaking or dumping, 
the operation can be so regulated that clinkers or 
large coal cannot clog the grates or partially burnt of 
fresh coal drop below. The fire in the boiler is 

dumped by simply reversing the shaker. 


KING 


BOILER & RADIATORS 


Another point of special 
interest is; The shaker, in- 
stead of being a separate part 
of the grate, is joined to and 
forms a complete 
part with the grate. 
No necd for fum- 


bling in the dark 
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instead of the centre, allows 
the draft to be completely 
and evenly distributed over 
the whole grate surface, 
causing perfect combustion 
and the abstraction of every 
unit of heat energy from 
the fuel. 
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when you want to 
use it; no need to 
remove it when 
through to avoid 
stumbling over it. 
It’s always in posi- 
tion, but never in 
the way. The 
connecting rod of 
the King being 
placed at the side, 




















Write For Booklet. 


A post-card will bring you 
a copy of “Comfortable 
Homes.” It goes into the 
subjeet of heating and heating 
methods thoroughly aad gives 
you a clear insight into heat- 
ing values. Not technical 
nor “dry,” but plain, helpful, 
sensible and practical. Simply 
address— 





STEEL ano RADIATION, timiten 


Head Offiec: Fraser Ave. Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide 
Street East. 


TORONTO 


Branches in all the Principal Cities and Towns. 









Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Fine Morning “Eats” 


Here are some fine morning Eats for Miss Business 


Here are the Eats that are always ready to serve and_ that 
taste delicious. 


Post Toasties 


—the crisped bits of toasted Indian Corn—delicately browned 
wafer-like and appetizing. 


Serve them for your breakfast tomorrow morning — and you'll 
probably serve them again, and again, for — 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
SY 35 SE Ci 
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The 
Comfortable 


Day 


Begins at the 
Breakfast Table 


The most common table 
beverages—coffee and tea— 
contain a drug—caffeine— 
which to some persons Is: an 
irritant, and interferes with 


digestion. 


If you find this to be true 
in your own family, stop the 


POSTUM 


Well boiled, according to directions, it is a comforting 


drink resembling Java coffee in color and taste. 


The test is worth the trouble and may solve the 





problem. 





‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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A DAINTY DISH 


is often desired by some member of the family, something tempting 
and just light enough to create an after appetite. You know how gladly 
you would accede to the request if you could, but you are not 
generallyf[prepared for these contingencies. 


That's just where Clark’s Pint Soups would be the 
friend in need; made of selected ingredients with 
homelike exactitude and care, they are perfect 
in every respect. 


A can full of nutrimeat. 


Ask your Grocer to supply you with a selection of 
Clark’s Pint Soups (with the Two Blue Label). 


11 KINDS - ONE QUALITY - 11 FLAVORS 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


W. CLARK, Montreal 


Tir crieseatto” PORK AND BEANS 














I always use 


2~ WINDSOR 
2 \) Table Salt 


When Baking 


are you as careful about the salt you use, as you are about the flour or baking 


powder ? 
Poor salt will ruin a baking, just as surely as poor flour. 


In the kitchen and on the table, use the fine, pure 


WINDS OR»SAI SALT 
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6 Pairs Holeprool Sstecuings: :*200 


PMAVEVIA CUED ICS ti bay Cait 


No Darning! No Discomfort! Cuts Hosiery Expense Half J 


WRITE for List of Sizes, Colors, Grades and Prices 
Absolutely Finest Hosiery Made. A Million Wearers 
Ordinary 


Sane Don’t buy any more hosiery until you get the $7.50 a 
Trial Box of Holeproot Hosiery containing six pairs of the 

finest, softest, best fitting hosiery made, and the Hole- 
proof Guarantee Ticket which zzsuves the wear of these six 
pairs for six months. 

There’s a coupon for each pair. If any or all pairs wear out in 
six months, return them with a coupon for each and get new hose 
free. You never need wear hosiery with holes in it! You never 
need have it darned! Think of the trouble, time and discomfort 
this saves you. We absolutely guarantee these hose to wear a full 
six months. Take advantage of this by getting the hose. Seud the 
coupon below with the price for the trial six pairs. 


30,000 Pairs a Day 


are made in our great factory to supply the demand. A million 
people are wearing ‘‘Holeproof.’? More than 26,000,000 — have 
been sold. 95% of these have outlasted the guarantee. We always 
replace without question the few pairs that do wear out, You are 
taking no chance whatever, so order right from this advertisement. 


FrFARQuUSsS 
oleprooffiosiery 
FOR MEN prao AND CHILDREN 


Note that ‘‘Holeproof’’ is made for men, women and children, 
so the entire family can have its advantages—so that no woman need 
do any darning, no matter how large her family. We pay the top 
market price for our yarns. No cotton hose can be made any better. 
We make the lightest weights if you want them, guaranteed just 
the same. Send your order. 


Use a trial box of these excellent sox at $1.50 (women’s or children’s 
trial box $2.00). Don’t spend the same money for hosiery that wears out as 
common hosiery does. Get the six months’ guarantee on “Holeproof.”’ Learn 
how stylish they are—how they fit and how they feel. You'll never wear any- 
thing else once you try them. 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
02 Bond Street, London, Canada 


Trial Box Order Coupon List of Colors 














i — F 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd.:(: Bond Street, London, Canada that ict 
‘ : : : Black 
Gentlemen: I enclose $1.50 ($2.00 for women’s or children’s), for which Light Tan 
send me one box of Holeproof Hose. Weight-.......... (medium or light?) Dark Tan toler ao 
ree Color (check the colors on list to your right). Any six in a Ay paed eonre 
a box, but only one weight and one size. Navy Blue 
Light Blue 
I a ck ac hd cgi ests doses ec heli lps assag eins lionel allele een 
For Children 
Street ......... © weceee cece annm ~n ne mone cee cone senwes sone sane sane sane coos saan Black, and tan, only; and Par Garo iss 
a si A i medium weight only, Cat E 
¥ 
Qe Kote bnswud Porte 
ina Above Marks 
a laeliliaainal CT SORE Re SR RINE fe -C ATI BIA. RTE HC Others are imitati 
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NA-DRU-CO. 
ie N 


KORO EDF 
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Na-Dru-Co 
Royal Rose 
Talcum Powder 


A-DRU-CO Royal Rose Talcum is as 

comforting to Baby’s tender skin as 
it is to Mother’s wind-chafed cheek or 
Father’s chin smarting after a shave. 
Its remarkable fineness—its pronounced 
healing, antiseptic qualities—and its cap- 
tivating odor of fresh-cut roses—have 
won for Na-Dru-Co Royal Rose Talcum 
the favored place on the dressing tables 
and in the nurseries of the most dis- 
criminating people. 























25c. a tin, at your 
Druggist’s—or write for 
free sample to the 
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National Drug & 
Chemical Co. 


Of Canada, Limited 
Montreal Wes or Sonate cimeen_— Sg 
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The Watch-Like Precision of 
The Oliver Typewriter 





TheStarting PointofOliver Accuracy 

The first operation performed on the metal 
base of The Oliver Typewriter is the drilling of 
a tiny hole—the pivotal point from which the 
subsequent millings and drillings are measured. 
Thus the foundation of every typewriter is ab- 
solutely uniform. 

Each separate part that enters into the con- 
struction of The Oliver Typewriter is an abso 
lute duplicate of all other similar parts. 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


Every part down to the smallest screw is tested 
and re-tested at every stage of its manufacture— 

Tested by delicate instruments of precision 
which detect a variation of a ten-thousandth 
part of an inch. The inspection system is inter- 
locking. Each man tests a particular part be- 
fore passing it on for the next operation. The 
man who receives it, tests the work of the 
preceding man before he accepts it. 

As the various parts are assembled, these 
rigid tests continue. Thus the completed ma- 
chine has run the gamut of over a_ thousand 
tests. 

Factory Force of Experts 

The great Oliver Typewriter Works are lo- 
cated in the beautiful city of Woodstock, in 
the garden spot of Illinois, amid picturesque 
surroundings. Here in a light, airy, sanitary 
plant which the State Factory Inspection 
Bureau holds up as a model, a great army of 
well-paid, highly-skilled workmen build the 
world’s masterpiece typewriter. Each feels a 
personal pride and an individual responsibility 
in giving his best efforts. One man has indi- 
vidually placed nearly 350,000 ‘‘pointers’’ or 
indicators on Oliver Typewriters within the last 


There is something approaching the mar- 
velous in the accuracy and precision that 
characterizes the movements of The Oliver 
Typewriter. All parts work in perfect un- 
ison, with an action as smooth as oil. This 
smooth precision, this responsiveness to the 
touch, is the result of infinite care, multiplied 
safeguards and an almost fanatic zeal on the 
part of its makers. 


five years. This serves to illustrate how each 
man becomes an expert in his line. 

The Oliver Typewriter Works are equipped 
with wonderful automatic machines which per- 
form a multitude of delicate operations with 
most astounding precision. 


Oliver Steel and Bronze 

We know of no factory in the world where 
the makers go to such extremes to insure per- 
fection of product. We buy the virgin metal 
without regard to cost, and its quality is in- 
sured by the most thorough and accurate ana- 
lyses and tests in our Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories. Our specifications for raw ma- 
terials are extremely exacting. We could easily 
save at least 20% of the cost of production by 
relaxing our rigid standards. 

The working parts of The Oliver Typewriter 
are tempered to such extreme hardness that a 
file makes no impression upon the wearing sur- 
face. 

And the Oliver Bronze bearings in which they 
play give utmost wear-resistance. 


Why the Oliver Costs Over $125 

The only reason why we can sell The Oliver 
Typewriter at the price of other standard ma- 
chines is because it is built in immense quanti- 
ties. Its precision, its durability, its versatility, 
its simplicity, its agreeable touch and easy ac- 
tion, form a combination of advantages which 
no other $125 typewriter offers. 


Our ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day’’ Purchase Plan is still 
in force. If interested, ask for details. 

We are opening new Local Agencies constant- 
ly. Applications from qualified men will receive 
careful attention. 

Copies of our latest catalog and special litera- 
ture on the new Oliver Printype Typewriter, 
mailed anywhere on request. Write for the name 
of nearest local agent and secure a free demon- 
stration of our newest Model No. 5, with its 
beautiful Printype and many time-saving inno- 
vations. Address (190 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 892 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
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Louis XVI Chiffonier 


Enamel bedroom furniture is very much noted (and 
properly so) for its daintiness and brilliancy in a bed 
chamber, and perhaps no other finish is more suitable 
for harmonious decorations. It has never been more 
popular than the last two years, and we have cor- 
respondingly responded with a number of styles. 
Sheraton and Louis XVI are most appropriate. We 
make the entire Suite to match the above illustration, 
also a number of other styles, in White, Ivory, Pearl, 
and French Grey Enamel. 


See your dealer, or let us send 
you illustrations 





The Toronto Furniture Co. 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of the ‘‘ Better Make of Canadian Quality Furniture.” 
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The Mattress That 
Speaks For Itself 




















“Early to Bed 
“Early to Rise 
“Makes a Man Wealthy, Healthy and Wise.” 


More particularly so, providing you use a “ KELLARIC.”’ 
There is nothing more necessary than a good Mattress in 
the Home. 


The “KELLARIC?” is built by Hand, Layer upon Layer, of 
Clean selected Cotton. Not Lumpy or Uneven, but a Soft 
Downy Even Surface, insuring Restful Sleep. 


Don’t buy Cheap Mattresses, Cheap Bedding is Costly. ‘Tis 
neither Comfortable, Restful or Sanitary. And you can’t 
tell just what was Stuffed into the Ticking to fill it out. 


The “KELLARIC” has a Laced Opening at the End of the 
Mattress which allows Inspection. Then our “MONEY 
BACK” Guarantee goes with every Mattress. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade Box Springs 
and Mattresses in Canada. 





Address all Correspondence to Dept. “‘K”’ 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


BERLIN TORONTO 


| REAL REST FOR THE WEARY 
oe 
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“IDEAL” Steel Davenport 
(al 


An out-door Ee y ~ 


cosy - corner 



















































































See this strong, sensible, serviceable all- 
steel davenport and you'll want to get 
one for your porch or summer home. 


Doesn't it look inviting? And comfortable, too. Nothing burden- 
some, intricate or breakable about it—and it doesn’t warp or get 
out of order like wooden kinds. 

Springs in seat and back. Substantial, sanitary mattress securely 
fastened to both seat and back. Length is 73 inches; width of seat, 
22 inches; width wide open, 47 inches. 


Useful All Day And At Night, Too 


Gives double value, because it 


is a handsome couch by day, and 
a comfortable bed at night. Probably 
it’s the very thing you've been looking 
for. Be sure you get the “IDEAL” 


kind—with our trade mark stamped on it. 


We'll tell you where you can get one 


if you write for Booklet No.D 1 8 


a¥® IDEAL BEDDING C°;.,. 


Just the 
thing ia emergencies ~ 28 Jefferson Ave., Toronto = 
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Murray-Nay’s Midsummer 


Catalogue N-8-V 


will soon be ready for mailing. 


We wish to send a copy of this book to 
every reader of MacLean’s Magazine who is 
interested in buying fashionable summer ap- 
parel, Millinery, Lingerie, Corsets, etc., at 
reasonable prices. 


Write for your copy to-day. it will be 
promptly mailed, postage paid, on request. 


MURRAY-HAY LIMITED 
17 to 31 King St. E. Toronto 





















































SWEEPING IS UNCLEAN 


Don’t sweep your house. The action of the 
broom does more harm than good. It stirs the 
dust into action, and that dust is full of germs 
which have been accumulated from many places. 
These germs stirred up this way have caused 
many cases of consumption and tuberculosis. 

This is shown by the fact that most persons 
who die of these diseases have been living in a 
dusty place. 

Don’t forget this. Every time you sweep you 
raise deadly consumption germs, and for hours 
afterwards the people in the house are breathing 
them into their system. 

Get a vacuum cleaner as quickly as possible. 
The reason of health should be enough, but the 
use of The Acme Cleaner makes your house look 
like new, keeps it clean and fresh all the time. 
Is easy to operate, and prices are small. 

Send for our Catalogue and let us show you 

the working ability of the Acme Vacuum 

Cleaner. You owe it to your family to find 

out about it. 


The Acme Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd. 


8 St. Peter Street Montreal, P.Q. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 







GIVES PIQUANCY AND FLAVOR 
TO MEAT FISH, CURRIES, POULTRY, 
SALAD AND CHEESE 


THE ORIGINAL 
AND GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
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Srarf 
an 
Collar Set 








IF You Are A Man 














and wear the soft negligee collars in summer time you will want one of 
these “natty,’§Scarf and Collar Sets. It gives a refinement to the appear- 
ancefof thefnegligee collar that will make its{use more popular than ever 
thisfcoming summer. er Bers 
.«*: One illustration shows the Scarf Pin and Collar Buttons actual size. 
The other illustrates the method of using. 

The mountings are Sterling Silver (platinum finish); the centres are of 
mother-of-pearl, with imitation whole pearl. 

We agree to refund your money, if you do not | 00 By mail to 

* 


think this the most attractive Scarf and Collar Set you 


any 
address 


have ever seen at’the price. __, 














F THE 

- LAPEL 

| CHAIN 

i; HENRY 
JEWELLERS 





The button goes through the lapel of the coat, the chain falls directly into 
the upper breast pocket, allowing the watch to be securely yet con- 
veniently carried, when a man leaves off his waistcoat. 

No. AQ is of Sterling silver, with Trans- No. Al0 is of the pest quality Gold filled, 


parent Enamelled Button. Price, by with Engine-turned Button. Price, by 
Mail, $1.25. Mail, $2.00. 
BIRKS AND SONS, LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
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Hand | Power, Electric Power, Water Power, Gasoline’ Power. 
“An Absolute Guarantee.” Upon receipt of price we will send yc mm either 
machine on a thirty days’ trial, paying charges to your nearest station. 
If you do not find it satisfactory, return it at our expense, and we will at 
once refund your money, 
There is a large number of these machines in use giving perfect s: tisfac- “< 
tion in every case. Their users would not now be without them. The 
Government has adopted them in preference to all others, after a severe 
test. 
The price of the hand machine (as illustrated) is only twenty d olllars, 
and the electric, with attachments, one hundred. 
This machine draws dust and dirt from any 
carpet, rug or other floor covering without rais- 
ing a particle of dust, and leaves the material 
: with a freshness and new appearance that is 
very gratifying. 
Send tor our Illustrated Catalog 
and let us give you a detailed de- 
scription of this wonderful Machine ¥ 
GEO. H. KING CO. . 
WOODSTOCK ONTARIO: 
AGENTS WANTED y 
A Boy Can Operate It. | 
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WE WANT!TO EXTEND TO YOU 
SOME OF THE PROSPERITY OF 


SWIFT CURRENT 


THE TOWN THAT MAKES SASKATCHEWAN PROUD 
SWIFT IN GROWTH -:- SWIFT IN PROGRESS -:- SWIFT IN RESULTS 


ncn Oy 








SOME OF 
THE 

BEAUTIFUL 

HOMES OF 


SWIFT 
CURRENT 


























Splendid Homes Like These Are Rising Around “BURNSIDE” 








HE railways are racing to get into Swift Current. It is an important 
divisional point on the C.P.R. main line, with 28 miles of local 
trackage. Pretty good for a young town, isn’t it? The Grand Trunk 

Pacific and Canadian Northern have surveyed lines through the town. The 
Great Northern is also expected to enter the town in the near future. 


Have YOU surveyed YOUR line of action into Swift Current yet? 
Why not take the Investment line? Four big railways see a city ahead 
at Swift Current. Why not take their hint? You can invest a few dollars 
in “ BURNSIDE,” a high-class residential property, near the C.P.R. station, 
and only a few blocks from the main street. “BURNSIDE” is in 
the position to get big benefits from every month’s growth in Swift 
Current. Half the lots are now sold. Act promptly if you want one lot or 
more. Write or call for lot plan, prices and terms. 


7 J ' WE WANT A MAN, active, reliable and clean- 
This Souvenir Is For You! cut, to represent us in every town and city. To each high- 
grade salesman, who can qualify to sell BURNSIDE lots, 


we offer good employment with generous remuneration. 
Write to-day if you are THE MAN. 





We are just taking off the 
. press a beautiful souvenir 
booklet of Swift Current. It 


is filled with photogravures 
and articles dealing with C. R. W ILLMO I I 
the progress of Swift] RO0M710, KENT BLDG., TORONTO, CANADA 


. ite for your 
ee eee GENERAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
al copy y: ; OF BURNSIDE LOTS, SWIFT CURRENT 
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The Man with a Million and the Man with a Hundred 
Can Make Money in 


RED DEER 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG CITY 





A live 
— area ; 3 | Railroad, 
mayen! | ea Ban 41 Wheat- 
es py Pare rae TF growing, 
; @ me Ranching, 
Milling 
and 
Mining 
Centre. 














RITISH capitalists have just picked out Red Deer for a million dollar 
B investment in land and foundry and cement industries. There must 
be something extremely inviting in Red Deer to attract this capital 
from over the sea. There is. Opportunities are so pronounced that a man 
with one hundred dollars or more can invest in land that simply cannot 
fail to increase in value. The investment we recommend is in choice build- 
ing lots in a property from which we have sold a section for the site ofa 
young Ladies’ College, now being completed. The building of this costly 
educational institution is a hint to you regarding the direction in which Red 
Deer is growing. The price of a lotin this property overlooking the college 
and town is low and the terms are easy. 





Write or call for complete information at your 
earliest convenience for lots are selling rapidly. 








<= | PAREN TTETTTT 


E would be pleased to send 

W you free a beautiful souvenir e ° 

booklet of Red Deer, contain- 30 V t St TORONTO 
ing pictures of the Young Ladies’ IC orla °9 


College and many other public 
buildings and beautiful view. The 


a Cr RED DEER - ALBERTA 


Send for this Booklet to-day. 











— 
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THE TOWN TO STICK TO 


Is what people say who have studied the situation of 


ATHABASCA LANDING 














HE people who have not yet woke up to the wonderful opportunities 
in and around ATHAPASCA LANDING will benefit by writing to 
us for interesting diagram. 

ATHABASCA LANDING is destined to be a city of great importance 
because it is the gateway to the great North Country. Many writers have 
told enthusiastically of the immense natural resources of this Inland Em- 
pire; The following item from the Edmonton Daily Bulletin of October 12th 
will be of interest as expressing the opinion of a well-known English expert 
Hon. F. E. Grosvenor, of London, England: 

He said in part:—‘‘Glowing as are the reports of those who have re- 
cently visited the North Country they convey no impression of the reality. 
It is no exaggeration to say it beggars deseription. There is room for a 
population that will be numbered in millions and there are resourees that 
will support that population. When people awake to a knowledge of its 
resources and the stream of population pours into its vast spaces the de- 
velopment will surprise even the most sanguine of its citizens.’’ 

Thousands are pouring into the Peace River Country. The possibilities 
of the Peace River Country are the possibilities of ATHABASCA LAND- 
ING; and the development of the Peace River Country means a correspond- 
ing growth for ATHABASCA LANDING. 

The following are a few of the resources of the surrounding country: 
coal, oil, asphalt, natural gas, iron ore, lumber, and many other products in 
unlimited quantities. 

We hold the key to investments at the LANDING. Our holdings are 
recognized to be the best, for further information mail this coupon. 





Northwest Empire Land Co., Limited 
303-304 Stair Building, Toronto 


Gentlemen: I am interested in ATHABASCA LANDING and the Northwest. 
Please send me free booklet. 


Name.. ee ES ee ee ee mre Se ee oe alee ae 








Address......-- 


Northwest Empire Land Co., Limited 
303-304 Stair Bldg., Toronto 


Also, 1-10 Cadogan Blk., Calgary; 445 Main St., Winnipeg; 
112-5th St. S., Lethbridge and 6-36 James St. S., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Bl | Gace - 
For Motor Car Lubrication 
USE 
(,\arin 
0 oIL 
It leaves practically no carbon deposit on cylind- 
ers and spark plugs and its lubricating and cushion- 
ing qualities are unsurpassed. We have had many 
years’ experience in the oil business, and we find 
Polarine is the best automobile oil yet produced. 
Cal 
Pepehe teeth ii, 5 an : 5 pienenne Insist on getting the Original 
hindle; also in barrels and half barrels. POLARINE Package. 
The Imperial Oil Co., Limited 
WINNIPEG, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX, and QUEEN a 
CITY DIVISION, TORONTO 
Sal 
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O where you will 
for a day’s outing, 
a week end, or a vacation, 
the sun will be high and 
not, the air numid and the 
dust plentiful at times. 
Talc Powder, just ordi- 
nary Talc Powder, is but 
a partial answer. Itis only 
in the luxuriously refresh- 
ing and satisfying effects of 


Williams 
Tale Powder 


—uniquely soft, smooth, 
fluffy and Saeeeiciinntli 
super-talc, so to speak— 
that the complete answer 
is found. 


Your choice of four odors: Violet, Carnation, 
Rose (flesh tint), Karsi, a sich Oriental perfume 














The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


Makers of the famous Williams’ Shaving Soap, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Matchless Cold Cream, etc. 
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CARMANGA 


A direct outlet of the 
NORTH-WESTERN 
BELT OF CANADA 


WHEAT MEANS WEALTH 


HIS town that is the shipping point of a Vast Wheat Country, is one 

for Investment or Speculation. SUCH LAND IS VALUABLE. From 
Carmangay the C.P.R. furnishes direct communication to the East and to 
the Seaboard. ‘Carmangay is upon the banks of the Little Bow River. 
So we have Water, Wheat, Wealth and Coal at CARMANGAY. 


The Western Canada 
Real Estate Co. 


502 Temple Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 












GREAT WHEAT 








Send NOW for a descriptive booklet 
showing the modern structures and im- 
provements at CARMANGAY for the 
property is SELLING FAST. 

















et ta 9, NOVELTY PHOTO STAMPS 

¢ Showing your picture in stamp form 
e@ and size, gummed and perforated. A 
¢ striking novelty Mail your Photo with 


What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 


‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity by 


* Money for Order and we will de'iver the 

Stamps postpaid to you the day received 
4 20 Stamps 50c., 40 Stamps 75c..100 St: mps $1 
« Orsent us 4 orcer: of your friends and 
€ have 20 Stamps of your own photo free 
© Money back if not satisfied. Photo return 
e ed uninjured. Send your order today 





, : : THE PATINA CO. 
aatdet-**- ee 2. | 146 Lansdowne Ave. Toronto, Can. 


giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles.” 
**No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
and the worker,” 
Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Ave. Toronto 




















Stanstead College—Ladies’ Residence. 


Stanstead College 


A Residential and Day School for Boys and 
Girls; beautifully situated, 1,100 feet above the 
sea, among the hills of the Green Mountains. 

Students prepared for University Matriculation 
and for Military College. Excellent courses’ in 
Business and Music. Boys under fourteen live in 
a separate residence. <A strong staff of teachers 
seven men and ten ladies. 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


Geo. J. Trueman, M.A. 


Principal 








The Square Deal—We 


loss 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. Be sure, 


magazine in writing to advertisers. 
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“You don’t hurry through your 
dictating to give someone else a 
chance to dictate. You don’t take 
a stenographer away from another 
man in the middle of important 
correspondence, in order to get 


99 
out a rush letter. 
—From “ Splitting the Other Four-Fifths.” 


The Edison 
Dictating 
Machine 


puts the handling of business correspondence on 
asaner, more logical basis. Each member of 
the correspondence staff starts dictating when 
he is ready, hits his own pace, continues with- 
out interruption or confusion, and stops when 
he is through. No man’s work interferes with 
any other man’s work. aAnd each member of 
the stenographic staff spends a// of her time at 
her typewriter producing. No dictators’s work 
interferes with Aer work. No. stenographer 
needs be snowed under while another sits idle, 
for any stenographer can transcribe any dictation 
rapidly and accurately. 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


} Four-Fifths jf It explains _ briefly 


Splitting the othe 


and fully just how 
and why the Edison 
Dictating Machine 
will add a vast de- 
gree of efficiency to 
the handling of your 
business correspon- 
dence and will split 
its cost in two. 


een 
Hhomas Q. Edison 


213 Lakeside Ave. 
ORANGE, N.J., U.S.A. 


J. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre-Dame E., Montreal, Que, 
R.S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Tor- 
onto, Oect. R.S. Williams & Scns Co., Ltd,, 421 Mc- 
Dermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. M, W. Waitt & Co,, 
Ltd., 558 Granville St., Vancouver. B.C. 
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‘There is Beauty 
in Every Jar’”’ 








y Figs >» yy 3 $). 
EMMITT vA AKE Milkweed Cream 
me od 3 DF ch \ 
ee on your summer out- 
* 


ings. It gives the skin 
softness, whitens it and 
increases its resisting 
power, making {the face 
less susceptible to changes 
in weather. 


LIS LAT, 
MILKWEED CREAM 


Apply Milkweed Cream gently without rubbing — twice a day. 
It gives your skin power to resist flabbiness,and the lines of time 
It prote.ts against rough wiads, redneaa, freckles and sunburn 
Pri-e 50 cents and $1.00 


Preserves Good Complexions— 
Improves Bad Complexions 


A PERSONAL TEST: 
Let us prove toyouthe value of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties 
Write us the name and the address of your druggist, and we will 
send you FREE, through him, a box of assorted samples of our 
toilet essentials. Or enclose 10 cents, and we will mail samples 
diract to you Address 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 


(ma) 7 Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Ont. (ma) 




















Iron in Comfort 
with 











The “R-K” 
Self Heating 
Flat tron 


This iron heats 
itself, and burns 
for, five hours 
for one cent--no 

iq stove required, 
No waiting or 
fussing with half 
cold irons~notire- 
some walking 
—_— : trom hot stove to 
ironing board, 
You can iron out- 
side under the 
shade of a tree if 


ers Ai *;:.* 
; i Sate, Cheap 


Odorless and 

Clean. Better 
than gas or electric irons, no tube or wiring 
required. Will pay for itself in no time. Just the 
thing for your summer cottage or home, also tor 
campers. 





Fully guaranteed 3 years Price *3 complete. 


Send your order today or 
write for descriptive circular. 


RICE-KNIGHT LIMITED, TORONTO 
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THE 


DOUGALL 
WAU AIA): 
CO.LIMITED 


J-S-N-DOUGALL 
PRESIDENT. 


MONTREAL 
CANADA. 


Associated with 
Murphy VarnishC@ 
Uu . . . 












2 
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Dousall Piano Varnishes 


reduce varnish-room troubles to the mini- 


mum-—and give the splendid finish which 
helps to sell pianos. 


D°UGALL's Varnishes are full bodied, 

give Plate Glass _ finish—are easy 
working—free_ flowing, and they 
eliminate checking to the minimum. 














60Jpage book of Varnish 
information free. 
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Eau de Cologne Hegemonienne. 


Eau de Cologne Imperiale 
Sapoceti, saven pour la toilette. 


Eau de Toilette Gardenia. 
Créme de fraises. 


Eau du Coq. 


of his productions :— 





With his most respectful compliments Guerlain calls thi 
attention of his fashionable custome s to the following list 

























Creme Secret de Bonne Femme. 
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Rose du Moulin (rouge pour /e visage). 


Poudre Ladies in all Climates. 
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“IT made $1500 first month in Louisiana 
with this same machine” —H. W. Eakins. 


A wonderful money maker—moderate investment required. 
Almost four cents profit on every nickel. It makes Popcorn 
Crispettes—a new, tempting, tasty, delicious confection, Nothing «< 
like them ever sold before. People eat and eat and eat them because 
of the alluring taste. Children buy eagerly. Adults like them just as 
well. Even the old folks want them. New, secret process, known only to 
purchasers of my machine makes successful competition impossible. Ef 
you follow instructions you should make $509 a month this summer dead 
easy; more than that if you hustle. Why shouldn’t you do as well as ‘Mr. 


ins? Fascinating, easy employment. Anybody can make Crispettes. You 
can clean up big profits at 


Fairs, Parks, Resorts, Circuses, Carnivals, 


Amusement Pavilions; on street corners, in windows, small stores, ctc. 
Think of the crowds that will pass by. Think of the about four weeks and have cleared about $500: 
money spent for confections, Think how freely Can you beat it. Making money isn’t nearly as hare 
pleasure seekers qpend money. It just rolls in like asit seems, Half of success is in making the start. 
water, Get yourshare, It’s a great business, Some- Drop mea postall for my complete story aon the words 
—, ening all Se ee rae 1 bos jingling all day of other men whware making money with my machine, 

g. nce a OCrispette eater always one—every wes thi ike i r , , me 
acai tis ly and makes dozens more. Listen You never read anything like it. You see why men 


to this letter from Penn. ‘For week, Crispette ™4ke money with this machine, Anyway investigate, 
sales were 6,845 rolis. This week will be better.”’ Look into the proposition—see what there in it for 
Then this from Michigan. ‘‘Have run macine for you. A postal brings the whole story. Write it now, 


2 W.Z. LONG, 552 HIGH STREET, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


This machine built my big business in 
Springtield. I stand ready 
» to nelp other men to 
make good; men who 
have business hopes; 
who are anxious to 
make lots of 
money. 


W. Z. Lona, 
i”, 































































. Going to Build 
—_or Remodel ? 


Consider the safetyJof your home—insist on a 
roof that is fire proof and weather proof—avoid 
using wooden shingles, metal, ready roofings or 
compositions—use a roofing that will not warp, 
rust, rot, split, crack or break. 








oe we 
— shingles do not need painting—they come in three 
different colors with the color in the shingle not on 
it—they are wear proof, light weight, yet the The Asbestos Mfc. Co.. Limited 
toughest and most durable roofing you can use. Eastern Townships Bank Bidg., - Montreal 
4 Get our booklet of handsome homes, from I am going to build or remodel—please 


’” 


castle to cottage, and read the interesting send me your “‘Bestoslate 
story of asbestos building material. Clip the oon ~ 
coupon and mail it—NOW 


catalog. 


NAME... 


The Asbestos Mfg. Co., Limited cat 


Eastern Townships Bank Bidg., - Montreal ve a nal 
Factory at Lachine, P.Q. MclL. 
7 {The only one of its kind in Canada) 
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A Summer Morning 


KODAK T 











The personal pictures in and about the home—pictures of the children and grown ° 
folks, pictures of the familiar surroundings and of the family pets—these as well as the } 
travel and vacation pictures make Kodakery worth while. 

And you can make good pictures with a Kodak. 

CANADIAN KODAK LIMITED 
Catalogue free at the -a« 
Dealers or by mail. TORONTO, CAN. 
aaanenenranmannement x ~~ 
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“The Most Beautiful Women 
in the World” 


consider the proper arrangement of the 
hair, a matter of utmost importance to 
‘their personal appearance. 


“‘Nature’s Deficiencies ”’ 


can all be supplied by Canada’s foremost 
andfoldest hair goods house. 


‘“ DORENWEND'’S.”’ 


All goods of the finest quality hair, manu- 
factured by experts, making detection from 
the natural hair impossible. The styles we 
offer are designed from the newest London 
and Paris fashions. 


“Order by Mail”’ 
We guarantee Mail Orders to be satistactory in every 
way, and assure you of a perfect match, not alone in 
shade but in texture of hair, workmanship, etc. 
Send now for’free illustrated catalogue and booklet of hair dressing 
which every woman should have. 


The DORENWEND Company of Toronto, Limited 


103-105 Yonge Street (The! House of Quality Hair-Goods.) Toronto 























Stop all laundry troubles. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 
C WATERPROOF 7 a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 


If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Challenge’’ Brand 
write us enclosing money, 25c. for collars, 
50>. pes pin for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Send for new style book. 
THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 
Limited 
54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 


2142 





THE MOST PERFECT PRESERVATION FOR THE 
SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


One’s Face and Hands have to bear a great deal from exposure to Sun, 
Wind, and the use of Hard Water, and some consideration and care 
are certainly due to them. It is so much easier to prevent discomfort 
than to get rid of it; the surest means is to apply a little 


BEETHAMS 
a-rola 


night and morning. It will keep the skin in perfect condition all the 
year round, preventing and removing roughness, redness, tan and irri- 
tation. Get a bottle from your chemist to-day. 

















M.BEETHAM & SON, - CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 
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: OLD WAY 

or THE NEW--- 


The back - breaking, 
nerve-racking, health-des- 
troying way or the easy, pleasant 
way? Madam! you should wash the 
“New Century” way if for no other reason than 
your health’s sake. 


But there are also sound, economical reasons why you 
you should make your hubby dig into his jeans and buy 
you a “New Century” washing machine. Youcan dothe 
week’s washing with it in one-third the ordinary time. 


Save the money it actually saves you and you will have its 
cost back in the bank inside of six months---easily 

You may have cause for your washing machine prejudice, 
but---you have not examined, tried or tested the “New 
Century.” 


Ask your Dealer to show you why the “New Century” 
will do your washing in a few minutes--- 


Why it changes drudgery into pleasure--- 
How it washes clothes absolutely clean, and--- 
How it cannot injure the most delicate fabric. 


Your little girl could do the washing for half the towm with 


a ‘‘New Century” washing machine. 


N.B. A post card will bring you “Aunt Salina’s Washday Philesophy.” 
Read the booklet and tell us what you think of it. 


CUMMER-DOWSWELL, LTD., - Hamilton, Ont. 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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The Pember Store 





dressing of the hair. 





% ‘A 
[PEMBER IS PRE-EMINENT 


In fashioning of genteel hair needs, 
in the successful treatment of scalp 
and hair troubles, and in the artistic 


To those who 


it has become well known 
that Pember’s Hair Aids are imitated 
widely as are also Pember’s modes 
and ideas in Hairdressing. 


MORAL: 
If you desire the best of Hair needs, 


advice and 


and modern hairdressing, choose the 
store that sets the standard for others to follow. 


Next Yonge Street Arcade 
Toronto 
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nJOHN, DAVEY 
Father of sTree’Sura gery 


no ay be 'e12 





govern- 
ment recog- 
nized the 
urgent need 
of saving the trees 
on the capitol 
grounds at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 
employed Davey Ex- 
perts to give these 
trees a new lease of life, 
after it was found they 
were slowly dying. The 


Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


for trees what expert sur- 
geons do for human beings 

they prolong life. They are 
trained in the Davey Institute 
of Tree Surgery, founded by 
John Davey. They carry cre- 
dentials proving themselves quali 
fied. Demand to see these before 
you let any man touch your trees. 
All graduates are employed by the 
Davey Tree Expert Co. We Never Let 
Good Men Go. Many of your trees 
may appear sound and yet be slowly 
dying. They may have weak 
crotches. The first high wind will 
blow them over. Loss of property 
and life may result. Save your trees. 
Write to-day for our interesting 
book. Mention the number of trees 
and their kind. If agreeable to you, 
we will make an expert examination 
of your trees without obligatiyn on 

vour part. 






Canadian Davey Tree Expert Co, 
240 a Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
. 8. Offices: Kent, Ohio. 
New =  - * Chicago, Tl. 
: REPRESENTATIVES 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE. 
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She 
KITCHEN < 





‘Tis the kitchen that gets most wear and tear. Wear from the 
scrub brush—tear from the pots and pans and daily toil. 





Cover Those Blemishes | 





will give a new tone to your oil cloth—make those old kitchen 
chairs fit for any company—cover up the ice man’s clumsy work on 
your refrigerator—brighten the wainscotting—banish pussy’s claw 
marks from the table and chair legs. Worth while trying it ? 
Our little booklet—“ Dainty Decorator” tells of 
many uses of “Lacqueret” for your home. And 
there’s a copy waiting for you for the asking. 


Cans contain Full Imperial Measure. Ask your dealer. Don’t 
accept a substitute. 


INTERNATIONAL \ARNISH @. Limited 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 


Largest in the world and first to establish definite standards of quality. G99 























It will pay you ‘a answer advertisements. 
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+4. The Wizard Who 
Ends All Corns 
























































‘a * Some years ago a chemist invented the daysthewholecorn, root and all, comesout. 
now famous B & B wax. No soreness, no discomfort. Yousimply 
Toapply it weinvented forget the corn. 
<h~ the Blue-jay plaster. Why pare corns when this thing is pos- 
Since then, fifty million sible? 
: corns have been ended Paring simply removes the top layers. 
‘ forever by this littleappli- It is exceedingly dangerous, for a slip of 
cation. the blade may mean infection. 
It is applied in a jiffy. Why trifle with corns—treat them over 
t The pain instantly ends. and over—when a Blue-jay removes 
6 ThentheB&Bwaxgently them completely, and in 48 hours. Prove 
i loosens the corn. Intwo it today. 
A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 
Blue-jay Corn Plasters 
Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (157) 
bg Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 
* - 


The Royal Suction Cleaner 


LIMINATES household drudgery. Annihilates dust and 
dirt. Destroys the dangerous germs. Protects your 
health and minimizes labor in the house. 


mR FIDE 


The Royal (electric) Suction Cleaner is easy to operate, 
durable and weighs but 10 lbs. The most useful and 
economical vacuum cleaner made, embodying all the ad- 
vantages of the larger and heavier machines, with many 
new and individual features. 

Send for Illustrated Circular with Details and 


Prices. 
Dealers and Agents should investigate this pro- 








° position. It is a profitable one, and an asset to 
your business. 
The Royal Specialty Co. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF VIBRATORS 
5106 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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A rose by any other name 
may smell as sweet, 
but no other pre- 
serves In any- 


shaped jars are just as$good as! 


UPTON’S 


PURE 


Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalade 





They are very nourishing and easily digested, be- 
cause of the purity of their composition, and their 
flavor is simply the natural flavor of fresh fruit. 





Don't forget the name ‘f UP'TON’S” when next ordering. 
All good grocers stock UPTON’S GOODS. 


“Good for the whole family.’’ 








The T. Upton Co., Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 





De yn’t fail to me entio yn MacLean’s Magazine when writing ‘advertisers. 
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you must” 
Al « care for it. If 
dandruff is pre- 
sent, first eliminate 
++~ it by using Na-Dru-Co 
Dandruff Eradicator for three 
or four weeks, then tone up the 
scalp with 


NA-DRU-CO 


Hair Tonic and Dressing 


This valuable preparation is absolurely free from 
coloring matter, or from any chemical 
that can affect the color of the hair in S 
any way. Itsdaily use is a pleasure 
. that is as beneficial as it is 


refreshing. 
> Na-Dru-Co Hair Tonic and Dressing 


and Na-Dru-Co Dandruff Eradi- 
cator are put up in 5oc. and 
$1.00 bottles. Ask your 
Druggist for them. 








National Drug and 
Chemical Co., 
of Canada, 
Limited 























Send for new catalog 


+ ARTIST ‘PENA NENCE rT; S10 DIAMONDS 











EIR PICTURES $10 RINGS. waTcHEs, 
Should write to Dept. ‘'M.” view 
a. ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. . TOBONTO $10; ““inewtc ten 
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Quality of Newspaper Circulation 


Brings Business 


Slowly, but as surely as the passing of time, a new 
idea is making itself felt in advertising. That idea 
consists in paying for circulation according to the 
quality of the publication and its readers—not simply 
paying for so many sold copies. The time is steadily 
passing when so many thousands of readers for such- 
and-such a rate can get any and all business. Thinking 
men are realizing the fact that the hundreds of thousands 
wasted in advertising can be diverted into producing 
channels. On every side this idea is cropping out. 
—Printers’ Ink. 





The “Montreal Witness” is a producing channel. 


Because it goes into the HOMES OF FAMILIES which 
are influenced By the association of untainted 
news, high-class journalism and clean advertising. 


You can appeal to a larger proportion of BUYING 
UNITS than many other newspapers possess. 


So that you can more largely eliminate chance in 
your advertising. 





Get into the family field which the ‘‘Witness’’ is 
promoting and extending for you. 


The Witness - - Montreal, Quebec 


Send tor Rate Cards and Sample Copies or consult 
your Advertising Agency. 






































Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Is it your hair, 
Beauty is a 
the marks of 
tions” made by us. 
We can eradicate 








by all women, 


Write 


small an outlay. 





_ HOW TO OPEN, KEEP and _ | 
CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS 


“The Elements of Bookkeeping and Business Practice” | — 
By W. J. ROSS, A.C.A. 


Contains much advanced accountancy information and has a 
glossary of commercial terms. Send One Dollar and get the book. 


—CAN YOU 


expect to advance if you don’t put forth an effort 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time 
The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. 
ball we send you full particulars? 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


























tributes it all over the house. 


illustration. 


Cleaner.” 








your 
thing to care 
Time if 


for our Catalog 
No one need remain plain with such scientific 





moles, 


Our remedies are absolutely 
we can assure a satisfactory 


‘ 




















Sweeping does not clean the house. 
Dust is full of germs. 
sumption, tuberculosis and various other diseases. 


The Premium Vacuum Cleaner draws the dust out of your 
carpets, hangings etc. without stirring up the slightest dust. 
so constructed that it cannot get out of order, is easy to operate and 
so light that it requires no effort to carry it about asis shown by the 


eyes, 


they 


an 


— 
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THE IRVING ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY CO., LIMITED 


Sole Distributing Agents 


28 Yonge St. Arcade, TORONTO, ONT. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms 


your 
and 


improve 
and no matter 
result every 
with 


poet ete aeee 
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complexion 
preserve. 
“Princess 


superfluous hair, 


or smallpox marks, or any blemish on the face. 


or your 
No one 
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WHERE LIES YOUR BEAUTY ? 


form? 
need fear 
Toilet Prepara 


wrinkles, acne 


We can bring your hair to that beautiful lustre so much desired 
and we e« 


figure, 


time. 


Work before it is combined with con 
crete in the bottom of Pit. 


Frame 


Ww 


lines s 


Dotted 


of remedies 





il. 


1] 


position of Gas Be 


RAISE THOSE DEADLY GERMS 


It only stirs’ up a dust and dis- 
Germs cause con- 


The Premium is fitted with a special brush for picking up lint, 
cotton, etc., the bogie of all other vacuum cleaners. 


Sent carriage paid to any part of Canada 
$30.00. Money refunded without argument if 
the machine is not entirely satisfactory. 


Send for our illustrated catalog 
and let us show you the super- 
iority of the “Premium Vacuum 


What your case 


and prices. 


knowledge at so 


THE HISCOTT DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 65 College St., Toronto 


The Best Lighting 
Plant on Earth 


The Safest Lighting 
Plant on Earth 


In carbide capacity we give 
about three times as large a 
pliant for the money being made 
of concrete, out in the ground 
like a cistern, it is absolutely 
sate and almost everlasting. 
Acetylene light is better, cheap- 
er and safer than coal oil or 
electricity. 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue 


C. R. JENNE, 10 ALICE ST., 


TORONTO, 


It is 
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Indispensable to Every 
Public Man 








THE CANADIAN MEN AND WOMEN OF 
THE TIME 
A Handbook of Canadian Biography of Living Characters 
By HENRY J. MORGAN, M.A., LLD., D.C.L., F.R.S.C. 


New Edition, Cloth, over 1200 pages containing some 7900 sketches 
of noted Canadian men and women. Price, $5.00 net, postpaid 
A work which no student, literary orker, editor or public man 
can do without. A NECESSITY IN EVERY LIBRARY: 

AN IMPORTANT WORK. 





EGERTON RYERSON AND EDUCATION 
IN UPPER CANADA 
By J. HAROLD PUTMAN, B.A., D.Paed. 


Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
A very important contribution to the history of education 


CANADIAN HEART SONGS 
By C. W. McCROSSAN 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00 net, postpaid. A beautiful gift book 





CROSSED SWORDS 


A Canadian-American Tale of Love and Valor 
By MRS. CLEMENT ALLOWAY 
Cloth, with Frontispiece, $1.25. A brilliant tale of love and war 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 
29-37 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO, CAN. 




















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE PRICE OF 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


Do not buy a Vacuum Cleaner because itis CHEAP. 


There is no more certain manner of throwing away 
your money. 






Vacuum Cleaners must have Vacuum, and it re 
quires power to produce Vacuum “sufficient for 
house cleaning. 


Find a cleaner like the SUNDAY that produces 10 
inches of VACUUM, displaces a large voiume of 
air, is light in weight, and convenient in shape for 
carrying around, and then ask the PRICE. 

If the price is reasonable considering the material 
and workmanship used 1n the construction of the 
machine, you will save money by buying it NOW 


Hundreds of testimonials. 


THE OTTAWA 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 

MFG. CO., Ltd. 


DALHOUSIE ST. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 





BRIGHTEN 
YOUR 
HOME 


Your furniture 
may be of the 
best, but if it is 
not properly clean- 
ed it loses half its 
beauty. Dingy 
furniture has a depressing effect on the 
spirits which sometimes is quite unnoticed, 
but polish up your furniture and your 
home immediately becomes a bright, shin- 
ing place, where one cannot help but be 
pleasant. A little ROYAL GEM VENEER 
on a duster will work wonders in a short 
time with but little labor and it costs 
almost nothing. Try it next time you 
dust, you will be pleased with the result. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOTTLE. 





THE CAPITAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Market Square, OTTAWA, ONT. 
67 Bleury Street, MONTREAL, QUE, 
312 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
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BEAUTY 
IS ALWAYS 
ADMIRED 


You ean be beautiful, too. If you have 


lost your beauty through accident, disease 
or time, let me tell you how to recover that 
lost treasure. 

Smallpox pittings, scars, deep wrinkles, 
moles, acne and any other facial disfigure 
ments can be entirely removed. <A _ writ 
ten guarantee in each case. Special ac- 
commodation for out of town patients at 
my private sanitorium. 

Ladies come from all parts of Canada and 
United States to undergo my wonderful 
special treatment. 

For a good complexion use Liquid Beauty 
Powder. It gives the skin the clearness 
and freshness of the lily. Price $2.00. 

If your skin is sallow, pimpled, freckled 
or moth patched, Madame Marie’s Peer- 
less Face Bleach and Electricine will eure 
the worst case. The two for five dollars. 
JAPANESE ROUGE for cheeks and lips 
is perfectly harmless and imparts a deli- 
cate rose tint. One dollar by mail. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ‘‘THE SOUL OF 
BEAUTY.’’ 
Mailed to any address on receipt of 4c. 
postage. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 


Madame Marie 


Dept. ** D.”’’ 


132 Mansfield St., Montreal 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 


“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 


TABLE PAD 4 









For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. 
order. 


Special sizes to 
Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 

The Best Pad Made. 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
for you. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 
Look for our trade-mark “ Star.” 

These Pads for Sale in Canada by 

Tohn Kay Co., Limited, . - Toronto, 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, - ‘ 


Ont, 
Ont. 


Toronto, 


T. Eaton Co., Limited, . e Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, . Brantford, Ont, 
T. C. Watkins, Limited, - - Hamilton, Ont. 


T. Eaton Co., Limited, ° : 
Hudsons Bay Co.,, - - - 
David Spencer, Limited - - . 
Booklet on Request 
KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, III. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 

















Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 


Wholesale Canadian Agents 











YOU CAN 











become a first-class Ad. Writer in three months by study- | 


ing our lessons at home during your spare time, 
The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. 
send you full particulars? 


Box 223 MACLE AN’S MAGAZINE 
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DON’T DRINK 
TYPHOID GERMS 1 


The 


water 


vou 


drink 


from 


the tap is 


poisonous, no matter how clear it may ap- 





flushing tap. 


inlet tap 
B filtered water outlet. 


A 
Cc 











Ls 





(ees 


& 


17th Original Size 


ews 
Athe 


pear to be. 
It is full of 


live germs 
of typhoid 


and various 
other deadly 
dieases. 

rrotect 
yourself by 
use of 
the BERKE- 
FIELD FIL- 


TER. May be attached 
to any water-pipe or 
tap. Don’t take seri- 
ous risks. Get the 


BERKEFIELD FILTER 


before it 


Send for 
Catalog 


is too late. 


our illustrated 
showing you 


the various Filters we 


carry. 


GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO., LTD. 


Sole Agert for Canada. 


22 McGiil College Ave., Montreal 











Whenever you feel 
a headache coming 
on take 


NA-DRU-CO 
Headache 
Wafers 


They stop headaches promptly and 
surely. Do not contain opium, mor- 
phine, phenacetin, acetanilid or other 
dangerous drugs. 25c. a box at your 
Druggist’s. 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO, 
OF CANADA, LIMITED. 
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Make your soups, 








gravies, 















































Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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|. | Beauty and Health Bath for 2 Cents 


Same principle used by old Romans. Cleans and refreshes— 
revivifies body scientifically. Purifying steam opens millions 
of pores. Dirt, germs, waste matter and incipient disease 
flow out with perspiration. The pink complexion— buoyancy 
—vigor of youth and health returns. 


Druggists and Agents Wanted to Sell the 


BUCKEYE VAPOR 
BATH CABINET 


Nature’s Cures for Human Ills. 





Better—safer—cheaper than medicine or turkish baths. Germ 
breeding cloths or brushes unnecessary. Marvellously 
relieves colds, grippe, fever, rheumatism, kidney and liver 
trouble, etc. Wonderful for children—wards off disease— 
keeps them healthy and robust. Can be used anywhere—at 
home or travelling. Over 600,000 sold. 





Write to-day for free copy of Health and Beauty Book, iilustrated. 


McCREERY MFG. CO., 740 Dorr st., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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It is unexcelled for Custards, Blanc-Manges, Puddings, 
etc,, and will give you a delicately flavored course that 
would do honor to the most skilful chef, 


Ask your grocer for 8ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT. 


Our Book of recipes is Free. It will be gladly sent to your address. Write us for it to-day. 


ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT ree AND EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION 
KINGSTOWN . ; ST. VINCENT, B.W.1. 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 


A Table Always 
Handy 


Often you will feel the need of a small 
table which is strong yet light. For 
lawn parties, card parties, visitors and 
many other Peerless Folding 
Table is exactly what you want. 

It weighs only 12 lbs., but will support 
half a ton (by actual test). It can be 
set up in an instant without the least 
trouble, and when not in use can be 
folded and put away very conveniently. 
The Peerless is a very handy table to 
have. Don’t wait till you find that you 
need it and cannot have it. 


uses the 


Send now for our Catalogue ‘‘H,’’ with 
descriptions of styles, with prices and 
the name of the nearest dealer. 


HOURD & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


London 


Ontario 
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O household is complete without a piano. 


It passes pleasantly many an evening 

and keeps the young people at home. 
They do not have to seek their pleasures and 
entertainments outside. They can bring 
their friends and enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
An evening at home is barren without 


The Sherlock-Manning 


20th P : 
Century LQHN0 
“CANADA'S BIGGEST PIANO VALUE.” 


It is the embodiment of all that is good in 


music. Its clear rippling ringing tones, de- 
light all master musicians and the beginner 
will train his ear to refined clear tones. 


Every one is delighted with the responsive- 
ness of the 20th Century Piano. 


Write for our Catalog “G” and 
see some of our designs each of 
which would be a decoration to 
any home. 


Sherlock - Manning 
Piano & Organ Co. 


London - Ontario 


No Street Address Necessary 
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PROPER REST RESTORES HEALTH 


How can you do justice to your daily work without proper rest? By neglect- 
ing your rest you decrease the value ofyour abilities. 

Start now. Set things right and catch up with those ahead of you. You ean 
do it. Get the LEGGETT & PLATT NOISELESS COIL SPRINGS on your bed. 
The coils are so arranged that they conform to every line of the body, thus 
holding it in an easy, natural position that insures perfect rest. 

Sleep on Leggett & Platt Coil Springs and get up every morning fresh 
as a daisy. Every Spring has a money back guarantee. We’ want to tell 
you more about this valuable bed spring. 








—N} 















Send us your 
name and address 
RTT TITLE) | | and we will send 




























A LLEELOEL Ere tec TEL 
. a you our illustrat- 
sseee ed catalog with 
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LEGGETT & PLATT SPRING BED CO., Lid. 


‘ WINDSOR ONTARIO 












Furs, Feathers, Clothing, Biankets, Etc. 


SAFE FROM MOTHS 


and from dust and damp- 
ness in one of our 


Red Cedar Chests 


“No home in Canada is altogether complete without one” 


Write for Booklet. ‘‘ Red Cedar Chests”’ 


WIDESPREAD IMPLEMENT CO.. Limited, PORT DOVER, ONT. 


HOT WATER a | R. D. EVANS 
AT ANY TIME SANDOR MAR 


The Instanter will heat water for you in 15 ; 
seconds. You may have hot water at any ? ‘ Discoverer of the 
moment, day or night, in the kitchen, laundry ¢ . 
or bathroom with less consumption of gas than ay. 46 . 

y is Evan § 











by any other method. It requires no tank and ; , ‘ 
will not explode. : to * 
: “a Ss anc 
Send for Catalogue and Full Information a er 
with prices and let us show you the ad- ' tft Treatment”’ 
vantages ir owning an Instanter Hot : ’ 
Water Heater. 


The Instanter Co., Limited a If youhave Cancer 


it h 
446 YONGE ST. - - TORONTO write to him 
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POOR TIRED NERVES 


H! what a tired feeling after a busy time in the down town office on a 

warm day. Come home and sit on the lawn in the Stratford Swing: 

The gentle swaying motion on the cool restful effect of the quiet evening will 
soon put you right. 

You can recline in the Stratford Swing and let the Swing do the rest. It 
is a most comfortable seat and the motion is indescribable. It can instantly 
be folded into a most compact form which requires but little space and the 
rain or sun have no effect onit. The best 
materials have been used in its manu- 
facture. 

No house with a lawn should be with- 
out its Stratford Swing. 


Send for our Catalog ‘‘ D”’ and let us show you 
some of our Verandah and Lawn Specialties. 


The Stratford Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Stratford - Ontario 


























Keep Your House Clean 


You cannot keep your house clean by 
sweeping. The only method that really cleans 
is the vacuum process. 

Our Stationary Plant is the height of per- 
feetion in cleaning. Have your home or build- 
ing piped and instal the Invineible Stationary 
Plant. It is powerful and so simple that 
anyone can use it. No wearing parts. 

Stationary plant on truck for hotels and 
big butldings, the most powerful portable on 
the market. 

We make these machines in all sizes to 


| 


suit various purposes. 


Send for our Catalogue ‘‘R,’’ and tell us what 
kinkd of work you want the Invincible to do. 
We will show you the machine best suited for 
it and tell you the price. 


The Invincible Renovator Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Toronto Canada 
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Get Her a nn Kitchen Cabinet 


Now that the 
warm weather is 
here, think about 
saving your wife's 
strength all you 
can, Get hera 
SNECHTEL KITCHEN 
CABINET. It saves 
hundreds of steps 
daily—enables her 
to keep the kitchen 
clean MUCH easier 
and get through 
with her work in 
half the time. 

The KWECHIEL is a 
compact cabinet, 
beautifully finish- 
ed in Oak-an 
ornament to #4NY 
kitchen. It has 
Look for the Trade Mark many conveni- 
ences, including: 
Flour, sugar and 
meal bins, spice 


NECHTEL jars, air-tight 

canisters, bread 
ITCHEN and cake boxes, 
ABINET plate racks, slid- 


ing shelves, etc. 
The KvECaTEL is 
Registered the OWE practical 
cabinet for your kitchen. Ask your dealer to show you 
the five handsome styles. 
Beautifully lilustrated Catalogue ‘‘A” 
malied on request. 














Knechtel Kitchen Cobinet Co., Ltd. 


HANOVER ; ONTARIO | | 
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ALWAYS READY FOR VISITORS 


You need never fear a surprise from visit- 
ors if you own a Kindel Bed. 


It is a handsome davenport or a comfort- 
able bed by a simple turn. A child can oper- 
ate it. 


Send for our illustrated Catalog “K,” and 
let us show you our different styles. 


The Kindel Bed Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO ONT, 
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GOOD start will help a lot in 

the day’s work whatever work 

you do. Start with a good 
satisfying breakfast which puts you 
right for the whole day and you will 
accomplish much greater results than 
otherwise. 


Fearman’s English Breakfast Bacon 


is an ideal food for breakfast with its 
rich creamy flavor and suitability to 
the digestion. It has an appetizing 
smell that makes you eat with great 
enjoyment. Fearman’sis not a manu- 
factured bacon. It is the absolutely 
pure product of the best stock, sugar 
cured under government inspection and 
put up by experts who have made this 
business a special study. 


ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUTFEARMAN’S 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 


THE F. W. FEARMAN CO., LTD. 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 









































iclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
Che Dainty Mint Covered 


Candy ‘Contes 
Chewing Hum 


The singer’s tones 
are more dulcet, the 
speaker’s voice more 
clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. The refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 


mint—the true mint. 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packages. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album free. 


H 





For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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FOR EVERY JUNE 
SOCIAL FUNCTION 


there is a dainty Knox Gelatine dish. 
Every housewife will find it of the great- 
est convenience to keep on hand in this 
month of social activities, a package of 
Knox Pure Plain Sparkling Gelatine, also 
a package of Knox Pure Sparkling Acid- 
ulated Gelatine. 

Here is a simple Knox recipe. 


FRUIT FOAM 

‘2 box KNOX Gelatine 1 cup cold water 2 eggs 

3 cups crushed strawberries, Sugar 
raspberries or currant juice. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Heat 
crushed berries, or juice; pour over gelatine, sweet- 
en to taste. Stir until gelatine is dissolved, let 
stand in cool place until nearly set. Then add 
whites of eggs, beaten stiff, and beat well into the 
jelly. Mold and serve with whipped cream or a 
custard sauce made of yolks of the egg 


KNOX 


enables you to prepare countless dainty desserts and 
delightful candies tor recept ions, parties, luncheons, 
church festivals and other social functions, using 


vour own fresh cut fruits or nuts for ingredients and 
flavor. 


KNOX PURE SPARKLING ACIDULATED GELATINE 
is exactly the same as the Plain, with an extra en- 
velope of pure concentrated fruit juice added. Most 
Gelatine recipes require lemon juice, and here you 
have it without taking the time to squeeze lemons. 
Each package—Plain or Acidulated—contains a tablet 
in separate envelope for coloring, if desired. 

Each makes two full quarts (% gallon) of jelly, or 
four times as much as ‘‘ready-prepared’’ packages, and 
you KNOW the ingredients when it is made of Knox 


Gelatine. 

if you are in the neighborhood of Johnstown. It will 
give you even more of an appetite for Knox desserts 
to see how daintily Knox Gelatine is handled. 


KNOX RECIPE BOOK FREE 
for your grocer’s name. Contains over 100 recipes for 


Desserts Salads Candies Jellies Pi i 
) : alads, f , Jellies, iddings, I 
Creams, Sherbets, etc. , - 































Pint sample for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 


502 Knox Avenue 
Johnstowa, N.Y. 
Branch Factory “31!real 


LEGER FEE 


im .4, (e),4 


* | PURE SPARKLING 


GeLat! NE 
I riGHEST MEDAL WORLDS fAlR 


CHARLES S55 KNOX co. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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RAISE GOOD POULTRY | MVP OREN BOON isd 


Good poultry has always a ready sale. sYeolectcse Mae Be Vielbles| 


There are large profits in poultry selling, 
and the returns are quick. Chicks should 
have the very best food. Try our reliables. FOR MINE 
“Purine” CRICK POOR occ ccssece BOD 
“Sameer” Cmeck WOE... ccscccscies 3.00 
“Spratt’s Patent Chick Feed .... 6.00 
Send for our well illustrated catalogue 
of the requisites for poultry raisers and 
descriptions of various breeds of poultry, 
with prices. Enclose stamp for postage. 


THE POULTRY SUPPLIES & SALES COMPANY 
109 Place D’Youville - Montreal 








For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 


Relieves al! Skin irritations 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
| Newark, N. J. 
l 








NASTURTIUMS 


SIMMERS’ SPECIAL TALL MIXTURE 


Pkt. 5c, oz. 10c, 2 oz. 20c, % Ib. 30c, 











1 1b. $1.00. 
No lady's dress- img-table, no SIMMERS’ SPECIAL DWARF MIXTURE 
gentleman’s J@ shaving - stand, | 4 ae ise, 2 on. 25, 4 38a, 
no club-man’s §@ locker, no trav- | Pie 
eller’s satchel,no RJ bath-room, no || | LOBBS’ CLIMBING, FINEST MIXED 
person nor house RNQ hold, can be | Pkt. 5c, oz. 10c, 2 oz. 20c, % Ib. 30c, 
considered fully equipped with- | 1 Ib. $1.00. 


nt 


out a bottle of gon this exquisite, 


unrivaled, cen- 
ite) MURRAY 
FLORIDA 
There is noth- 
so add to the 
many, varied, 
in the daily care 


IVY-LEAVED TRAILING 


atury-old favor- | ‘she: ; 
Especially recommended for hanging baskets, 
a& LANMAN’S vases and window boxes. 


WATER. | Pkt 10c, ! 
ing th ill 
pleasureofthe || | MADAME GUNTHER HYBRIDS 


elegant uses This mixture contains the richest and most 
of the person striking colors of all Nasturtiums. 


Pkt. 5c, oz. 15c, 2 oz. 25c, % 1b. 40c, 
1 lb. $1.50. 





4 Oz. 15c, oz. 25c. 


ne 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS | J. A.Simmers Ltd. 
LANMAN & KEMP, © A5F5SERP*7 | | swathed 1856 


Toronto, Ont. 
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COLEMAN’S 
CLOTHES 


Are always well made 















—made-to-measure— correct 
in in style. 
A HE correct English style in 
men’s clothes runs to the 
S small—neat and tasty. We 
T make up the suit, however, to 
E meet the customers own 
R, wishes. 
Materials are simple and 
plainer in design. Greys in 
T different shades and effects are 
very popular. 
A Our prices range from 
[ $22.50 to $40, including 
L our famous Carlyle Blue 
O Serge. When ordering 
say about what price 
R you would like to go. 
S Samples, self measuring 
chart and all particulars 
how to order by mail if 
you mention MacLean’s 


Magazine. 


Coleman’s Ltd. 
101 King St., W. 
Toronto, Canada 


Unrepresented Districts 





MacLean’s Magazine 





Capable Salesmen Wanted in | 





Advertising 
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I’m Cool «4 Neat 


IN 
HOTTEST 
WEATHER! 





















King Coatless” 
Summer Sus- 
penders under my 
overshirt and over my 


undershirt as photo, 


In hot weather, paddling or tennis I 
can take my coat off or leave it open for my 
““KING COATLESS” Suspenders are out of 
sight. They give me this cool, neat shirt- 
waist. Trousers held up; shirt held down.’ 


bea al 


are guaranteed absolutely. Genuine have 
name ‘* KING COATLESS”’ stamped on 
buckles. ‘“* KING COATLESS”’ patent but- 
ton loops can’t slip off buttons. 
MADE IN THREE STYLES 

With two button loops that fasten one 
at each side, as photo. 

With three button loops, that fasten one 
at each side and one at back. 

With four button loops, that fasten one 
at each side and two at back. 


Instructions how to wear with every pair. 


50 at your dealer’s, or mailed anywhere 
C. onreceipt of 50c. State style desired. 


Look for the name on buckles. 


THE KING SUSPENDER CO. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Are You Travelling? 


| Don’t Forget Your Sweater Coat 


One of the most necessary articles in your travelling bag is your 
sweater coat, If you wish to travel in comfort, get one of our 
« sweater coats. 
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FOR WOMEN FOR MEN 
< We havea particularly handsome coat We have the shaker coat. A closely 
of pure ribbed wool. A glance at the il- woven garment of pure wool with collar 
lustration will convince you of its most which may be worn open or buttoned. This 
attractive appearance andthe name Mon- garment is in high favor with men 
arch Knit" is a guarantee of comfort and who are particular about their comfort and 
wearing quality. appearance. 


: Ask your dealer ‘to show you “Monarch Knit” goods. He has 
them. All good stores sell ‘Monarch Knit. 


The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: DUNNVILLE, ONT. 
Factories at Dunnville, St. Thomas, St. Catherines, Buffalo 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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When a New Perfection 
Comes in at the Door 


Heat and Dirt Fly Out 
at the Window. -—_— 


What would it mean to you to have saves Time 
heat and dirt banished from your kit- It saves Labor 
; It saves Fuel 
chen this summer—to be free from the it eavee—VYou 
blazing range, free from ashes and soot? 


{OAR Sag 
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Fl EE 


Made with 1, 2, and 3 burn- 
ers, with long, enameled, 

e turquoise-blue chimneys. 

ew er ec ION Handsamely finished 
throughout. The 2- and 3- 
burner stoves can be had with 


0i vy or without a_ cabinet top, 

] ok-stove which is fitted with drop 
‘ ' shelves, towel racks, etc. 

All dealers carry the New 

Perfection Stove. Free Cook- 


With as : 02 Book with every stove. 
t the New Perfection Oven, the New Perfection Cook-Book also given to any- 
Stove is the most complete cooking device on the market. one sending 5 cents to cover 


nae : . ° ‘ mailing cost. 
It isjust as quick and handy too for washing and ironing. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 


WINNIPEG, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX, and 
QUEEN CITY DIVISION, TORONTO 
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RAISE POULTRY sno MAKE MONEY 


There is a large profit for those who 
deal in poultry. Providing that their 
poultry comes of good stock. A poor in- 
vestment is worse than no investment at 
all. Make sure that your stock is good 
and the profits will come to you. 


SEND A TRIAL ORDER FOR EGGS 
AND JUDGE BY THE RESULT. You will 
be another enthusiastic customer. 





Write to-day for catalogue containing 
price list and full particulars. It is 


J. H. RUTHERFORD * Caledon East, Ontario free and will prove interesting reading. 








Mark 


A comfortable, stylish, close-fitting collar for summer 
wear. This collar has the snappy distinctiveness that 
is comman to Red-Man collars. They will appeal to 
swell dressers at once. 


RED-MAN BRAND | ' SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA 


BASSWOOD \ EARL & WILSON New York 
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wv is nothing 








de more profitable 
than the free use of 
Paint and Varnish. 


They preserve your property and 
your self-respect. 





We make them for every imaginable purpose, 
and our experience of ove: half a century enables 
us to give you the best at a reasonable price. 


Brands: Crown and Anchor, Island City and Rainbow. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


R. C. Jamieson & Co., Limited, **'sblise¢ Montreal and Vancouver 
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Gentlemen! 


IF YOUR CLOTHES 
ARE MADE FROM 


“VICKERMAN’S” 


SERGES 
or CHEVIOTS 


you are getting the best value that money can buy and the best in 
cloth that British looms can produce. Vickerman’s Serges are made 
from the finest worsted yarns purchasable and dyed with the best dyes 
known, by the most skilled Weavers, Dyers and Finishers known to 
the British manufacturers. 






Vickerman’s enormous output reduces all costs to a minimum, enabling 
them to place on the market a superior article at the price of inferior 
Goods. 


VicKerman’s Black, Bluesand Greys 
Serges, Worsteds, Vicunas, Llamas 


are suitable for any Garment 


B. VICKERMAN & SONS, Limited 
TRADE MARK 


Nisbet @ Auld, Limited 


Toronto 
Sole Wholesale Agents in Canada 
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You can wear a compara- 
tively high collar, like the 
“FIELD CLUB” with per- 
fect comfort, if it is a 


TOOKE Collar, for TOOKE 
Collars really fit. Ask your 


dealer to show 
you some of the emer 


newest models. AY <. 
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ZETEE 





= 


UNDERWEAR 










FOR 
REAL COMFORT 
a 'N SUMMER 


underclothing vou cannot do better 








than wear all pure wool or silk ant 





wool in light weights. 

Medical men all advise pure, clean 
wool as the best material to weer 
next the skin. 

It and 


“CEETEE” 
UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR 


is made from the finest Australian 
Merino Wool only, which is combed 
and combed until not a particle of 
dirt or foreign matter is left. 

‘‘CEETEE’’ is made especially for 
those who appreciate quality. It is 
so soft and clean that the most ten- 
der skin can wear it with comfort 
and enjoyment. 










is cool comfortable. 
















Every garment ts shaped to fit the 
form in the process of knitting—all 
the seams and joints are knilted, not 
sewn, Made in all sizes and weights 
for ladies, gentlemen and children, 








We guarantee every ‘‘CEETEE’’ garment 
to be absolutely unshrinkabie. Always 
ask for ‘‘CEETEE.”’ 


The G. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


GALT, ONTARIO $23 














LOOK FOR THE SHEEP L4@ 
ON EVERY GARMENT 
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00 PROFIT 


*5 8/2 === IN S.MONTHS 


That is what Lopez de Diego earned , 
over and above all hotel bills, railroad ’ 
fares and other expenses while trav ot, 
eling in Mexico. Browning of Miss., Ys" 
says. ‘‘Made $16.70 in 
2 hours.’’ ‘William ¢ 
Baker says: ‘‘Made 
$25 in 6hours. It’s 
the thing the people 
want.’’ 


One Minute Post Cards-@ 
One Minute Profits 


Hundreds of letters and re- ‘ 
ports tell the records of 
quick, big, easy profits 


making photo post J : ane 6-Pound Portable 


cards the new way 


with the my ¢ Via iy Post Card Gallery 


“MANDEL” POST CARD MACHINE 


A new business with an unlimited field for money-making. The 
chance for any man, young or old, with small capital and AB- 
SOLUTELY NO EXPERIENCE to own a business that will earn $2000 to 
$5000 a year. New discovery. A wonderful, scientific process. 


Photos Direct on Post Cards—No Plates—No Films 
The **Mandel” Post Card Machine takes, finishes and delivers 
3 original photo post cards a minute RIGHT ON THE SPOT at a profit of 500 
per cent. Photo pos st cards popular everywhere In the country, on the 
streets, at picnics, carniv: ils, fairs—the one minute post card man is in big 
demand and makes big mone 


$26 Starts You on the Road to Success 


7 his buys a complete outfit. First sales from_post cards ship- 
-d with outfit practically returns all money inve ato -d. Complete and simple 
- tructions enable you to bein work immediate 


Write today for complete INFORMATION F RE E. Address either office. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


269 F errotype Bldg. Dept. 269 Public Bank Building 
Chicago, > New York, N. 






















DON'T 


Let The Drink Habit Keep You Down 


We will guarantee to remove all desire for drink 
in three days or refund your money. Thousands 
of men who have been permanently cured of the 
habit recommend 

It is safe, speedy, and sure. 
Write for Particulars. Our Telephone North 2087 


NEAL INSTITUTE, A. T. W ilson, Manager 
78 St. Albans Street TORONTO, ONT 
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‘PADMORE’ 


BILLIARD TABLES 


were selected ter the Championship of the World, 1909, 
the Amateur Championship in Wales, 1910, 
the Amateur Championship of Ireland, 1911, 
the Amateur Championship of Scotland, 1912. 
hoto 6 Cata- 
Pogue on application to 
ITHOS. PADMORE & SONS 
Contractors to 
H.M. Governmer 
118 EDMUND 
STREET 


BIRMINGHA 
ENGLAND 
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to the 
Wearer 








USINESS men of 

standing realize that 
in order to achieve the 
best results, a man must 
always be at his best. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO BE 
AT YOUR BEST 
- WHEN POORLY CLAD 


ASHION-CRAFT 

Clothes, cut, fit and 
workmanship compel re- 
spect from those com- 
iff 4 petent to judge, and cost 
za | no more than the other 
ey NV kind. 


KH 


SHOPS OF 








‘7 bb 


22 King Street West | TORONTO 


102 and 104 Yonge Street 
426 Yonge Street P. BELLINGER, Prop. 


AND AT STORES IN EVERY CITY IN CANADA 
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Write for Descriptive each. 


The “BAYARD” Baby Automatic Pistol 
' Calibre .32 (7.65 m/m) 


The .32 (7 65 mim) ‘‘Bayard’’ Pistol has been designed to 
meet the demand for a pocket pistol combining easiness of manipu- 
lation and simplicity of construction with maximum efficiency. 
Its size is that of a .25 eal. pistol, although it shoots the power- 
ful 32 cal. cartridge. The ‘‘ Bayard’’ pistol possesses consequently 
the advantage of having a size reduced to that of the .25 eal. 
pistols and a .32 cal. cartridge generally considered effective and 
heretofore found only in pistols of greater bulk. These features 
make the ‘‘Bayard Pistol’’ the Ideal Pocket Arm. Price, $15.00 


Booklet McGill Cutlery Co., Regd., P.O. Box 580, Montreal, Can. 

















DON’T BE the collar and lose your temper. 

Get the Oxford Tie Holder, By 

ANNOYED its gg to can = — tie in 

— much less time and without any 

You need not be bothered any ——— trouble at all. 

more with the little worries 

caused by the tie sticking when 

you try to slide it around your 
collar. 


You will only spoil the tie, soil 


Ask you Dealer or write direct. 
Price 25c. 


The Oxford Novelty Mfg. Co, 


Owen Sound Ontarie 

















Extravagance in the Kitchen 


The kitehen is one place above all others where extravagance should be care- 
fully avoided If vour kitehen utensils leak don’t throw them out. Get a 
package of Volpeek and mend them. No trouble. Anyone can do it in five 


ininutes. They double the life of your utensils, thus cutting expenses in half. 
Ask your dealer or write to Dept. “M” and we will send you enough to mend 
50 holes for 25e 








H. NAGLE & CO. MONTREAL, P.Q. © 











BENS RTT 
MAKE YOUR MONEY BUY ITS UTMOST 


We offer you the smartest styles for present wear in ““Elcho”’ Soft Felt Hats in 
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H || in Tweed, Serge or Flannel, from 5 Dollars each. 
“ELCHO” SHOES ADD 

|\] THE FINISHING TOUCH. 
vba 


Brown, Drab, Slate or Black. Prices from 84 cents each. 


*“ELCHO” SHIRTS made 
in the LATEST STYLES. 


Very comfortable, good looking and specially 

treated to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
laundry. Prices from 60 cents each. 

| “ELCHO” READY TO WEAR SUITS 

STAY right, keep their shape, color and style 

and give real service to the last thread. Made 



































*“Elcho”’ footwear have correct shape, give long 
wear and fit perfectly—what more could you 
wantin shoes? Prices from 2 Dollars 14 cents 
per pair. 
Postage extra on all these articles. 
WHY NOT WRITE US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS NOW? 


Illustrated Catalogue No 70 sent post free on request 


A. & W. Paterson, 


86-90 Glassford Street, Glasgow, Scotland 
ESTABLISHED OVER 90 YEARS 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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‘*The Best Shave I’ve Had in Years” 


That's the verdict you will give when you use your safety 
razor with the blade stropped in the ZigZag Automatie 
Stropper It brings back the shaving edge of old 
blades, and even makes new blades shave clenner and easier 
If vou are one of those who have given up the convenience 
und economy of safety razor shaving beeause the blades 
get dull, get a ZigZag Automatic Strepper, and you will 
thank us for ealling it to vour attention. 


G Automatic 
go Stropper 


“The Curve Cut Strop Gives 
the Barber's Stroke” 


One Model Strops <All 
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> ORCHID 
fy 


A Prime 
Favorite of 
og Dainty Women 
= and Careful 
Mothers. Dehightfully 
ie Fragrant and Soothing. 


25¢. 


(At Al) Drug Stores) 


SOVEREIGN PERFUMES 
Limited +>, 
| TORONTO, CANADA a 


Sheen Pearunes 
eae 
™ 

























Standard 


Safety 


, 
I 


17 


yr 


Diades. 






$1.50 com 
plete with 
strop in neat 
pasteboard box, 

$2.50 all parts heavy 
ily nickeled, complete 

with strop, packed in hand- 
some leather case, Sold 
evervwhere n Canada at 
above prices or sent direct 
from factory on receipt of 


. Send for free booklet, No morelull Blades For Me,’ 
GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO. 

06 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Distributed by National 

Drug & Chemical Co, of Can., Ltd.; Rice Lewis & Son, 


Ltd., 








Toronto; Cochrane Hdwe., Ltd., Sault S. Marie, Ont. 
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PIPE 
Comfort 


You can get no better 
companion in sport than 
a cool sweet satisfying 
H.B.B London Made 
3riar Pipe. It 1s made of 
the finest selected Bria: 
root by the most skilful 
and scientific workmen. 

The most particular 
smoker prefe.s the H.B.B 
to any othe. pipe. 


Send your name and ad- 
dress for our interesting 
booklet on “ The History 
of Smoking” Dept. T. 


THE HEYES BROS, Ltd. 


‘Toronto Ontario 
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London-made Clothes | 
at Ready-made Prices 


The services of London’s greatest and smartest 
Tailors are now at your disposal. “The “REGO” 
CLOTHIERS, Ltp., have 23 branches in London 


alone, andalready supply upwards of 200,000 business 
men with made-to-measure tailoring in best London 
style at less than 


ready-made prices. Y*5 pe WO 
“FASHIONS ee . 


FOR MEN” 


the seasonal style - book 
and tailoring magazine, 
issued by this famous f 
House, shows the new \& 
Models for the coming 
season and gives you the 
most up-to-date informa- 
tion as to what smart men 
are wearing in 19] 2. 


FREE. 


We offer you a free Com- 
plimentary Copy. Write 
for it to-day: you will 
find it an invaluable and 
reliable guide to up-to- 
date dressing at econom- 





Made to Measure 


will be the favourite wear for 
London men this year: it is 
one of the most effective 
Lounge models ever designed. 
We make it to your measure 
for 10 dollars inclusive. 


No Extras 


The price includes everything; 
carriage paid and duty free, 


with the “REGO” guarantee 


of satisfaction or money back. 


Free Patterns 


° . Fine selection of new season's pat- 
ical prices. ; terns together with style book and 
The 5 self-measurement form sent post free 

on application. Canadian address : 


“REGO’ Clothiers, ta., dept. p. p.o. Box2554Montreal 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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DO YOU USE A BARREL BRAND RAZOR? 


IF NOT, IT’S TIME TO BUY A 


D. PERES’ “‘ BARBERS’ KING.” Price $1.75 


Look out for si 
the‘‘Barrel’’trade mark 
stamped on Blade 
















Extra fine dou- 
ble concaved 
fine polished; 
tempered by 
special process 


Absolutely 

guaranteed 

to give sat- 
isfaction. 




















Ask Your Dealer’And Insist On Getting It 
Canadian Agents: GREEFF-BREDT & CoO., TORONTO 
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y Gud" WIS MADE IN CANADA S) 


This new Success Shape is an 

























ideal coilar | for vacation wear cool, 
comfortable, and has a very smart appear- 


ance. Sold everywhere. 
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Jaeger Motor Coats and 
Ulsters will interest you 


They are very comfortable! 
Very stylish! Well made! Durable! 


A Jaeger double fleece coat gives greater warmth and 
and does not induce perspiration like a leather or 
fur coat. 


SEE THEM AT THE JAEGER STORES IN THEIR ATTRACTIVE FORM 


panini f FY 
< Dr JAEGER 
re r. SYSTEM 


231 Yonge’Street, eatin Ont. 
316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 
364 Portage Ave,, Winnipeg, Man. 


AND FROM JAEGER AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE DOMINION 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SUMMER -* 
HOLIDAYS 


Can we help you? For the benefit of our subscrib- 


ers, we place at your disposal the services of our 
Travel Department. 


If you wish to plan a short trip or an extended tour, 
write to us stating your intended itinerary. We will supply 
you with information about Hotels, Resorts, Routes of 
Travel or any other question you wish to ask. 

Address correspondence to 


Travel Department 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Ave. 
TORONTO, Ont. 
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time you please. 


pleasant time. 


CHATHAM - 















BeHlappy&Well \Qut og 
While raveling A. ye 
Irainsickness 


PREVENTED —STOPPED 
M ‘etevtet: spi after thorough tests, is now officially 








adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 
York Steamship Companies running south and many 
Transatlantic lines. 
Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstration 
of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the Baltic, 
and received unqualified endorsement from leading papers and 
such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts 
of doctors, bankers and professional men. Letters from per 
sonages of international renown—people we all know—together 
with much valuable information are contained in an attractive 
booklet, which will be sent free upon receipt of your name and 
address. ; 
Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products, 5le box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from 
his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the génuine, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 384 Scherer Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 





If you feel run down or if you are not as well as you ought to be, 
take a holiday. A proper rest is better than medicine. — 

A mineral spring bath is the greatest tonic in the world for a run 
down system. It sends you back to your work full of energy and life. 
The Hotel Sanita, with its Mineral Spring baths, is a beautiful spot for 
a holiday. You may enjoy a perfect rest and change of scenery. 

Thirty minutes’ ride will take you to Erie Beach, a delightful spot 
on Lake Erie, where you may enjoy sailing, bathing or fishing at any 


The Hotel Sanita is filled with all modern home conveniences, thus 
making it an ideal hotel for grip men—or any one requiring a rest or 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, WHICH SHOWS THE BEAUTI- 
FUL SCENERY ABOUT THE HOTEL SANITA AND DESCRIBES FULLY THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF A HOLIDAY AT THIS MODERN HOTEL. 


CHATHAM MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 













A HOLIDAY 
IS THE BEST 
DOCTOR 


. ONTARIO 


For Your Vacation 


Tr DERMUDA 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 


Twin Screw S.S. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 TONS 
displacement. 


Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, Newest and only Steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Hamilton without transfer. Tempera- 
ture cooler than in the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


* QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1,500 
miles. Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northum- 
berland Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and 
far-famed Saguenay River. S.S. ‘Trinidad’ from 
New York, July 6th and 20; August 3rd and 17th, 
10 A.M. teturning from Quebec, July 12th and 
26th, August 9th and 23rd. 

For illustrated pamphlets with full information 
apply to A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., General 
Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New 
York. 


Canadian Agents: 
MONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; W. H. 
Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherin 
West; J G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner 8.; Hone & Rivet, 
9 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 

TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King and Yonge 
Streets; Thos, Cook & Son, 216 Confederation Life Building; 
R. M. Melville, Cor, Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or any Ticket 
Agent, or QUEBEC 8.8, Co., Ltd., Quebec. 





Say you saw the ad 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 









HOTEL DIRECTORY 





HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO | 
Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.—Clerk and Madison Sts. | 


A new and strictly moderu European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations, Kates reasonable. 


One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate vrices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 





RATES mi 






Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.56 to $2.00 


ed 
Pet Poy Pe | 


with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


sirry 
Filme 


fo hi : | Rooms, two persons 
LS ae See ages ARA bath detached 
WMAbeaaet Sed «6. $2.50 to $3.50 | 


Sdlae pet rap igs i ae 


Resme, two persons 
with private bat 
$3.00to $4.50 





Hotel Lenox 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 


located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 


obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN—S$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for ** Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” It will be 
sent with our compliments. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway 
Station and 53rd Bt. 
Elevated. 











‘“Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


New and Firepreof. 


Best Hotel Aeseommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 








European Plan 


All Mardwood Floors 
and Or'ental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk | 
to thirty Theatres 











Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 








Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 





HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, 
retail and theatrical district. 


Fireproof construction. 


$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000 


OPPOSITE LASALLE DEPOT 
Cor. Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Pres. 
CHAUNCEY T. KRYMER, Secty. 
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THE WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


Continental Hotel HOTEL TULLER 


‘ HESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF NINTH 
Theatre, 


: Philadelphia 
~ econ eae 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 





In the centre of the 











Remodeled. Refurnished. Pde a 

400 Rooms, 200 with bath. “Grand 

Rates, $1.50 to $5.00. Roof Garden 
Cafe” 


European Plan. 


Music from 6 p.m. 
to 12 p.m. 














The Best Cafe in the City. 








Every room has private bath 


European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up 


FRANK KIMBLE, Manager | L. W. TULLER, Prop. 




















WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT Canadians In the Mediterranean 
“THE WASCANA’’ I am open for engagements to take tourists 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up. into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 


Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 

















WINDSOR HOTEL tourists. By arranging in advance can 
New Westminster, B.C. meet the steamer and take parties. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 





Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 


Rates: inetee Plan, $1.50 JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 


T FUROPE 


SEVENTY SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS. Tours de Luxe, Automobile Tours and Vacation 
on Tours at Popular Prices. All routes, frequent sailings. SEND FOR PROGRAMNE 32. 
TRAVEL WITHOUT TROUBLE. Inclusive Independent Travel. Cook’s System for Individuals, 
Family and Private Parties. Travel independently with everything pre-arranged. 


MAY WESEND YOU PROGRAMME ? 
ANNUAL SERIES OF TOURS AROUND THE WORLD NOW ARRANGED 


THOS. COOK & SON, 65 Yonge Street, 


TRADERS BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 530 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
Cook's Travellers’ Cheques good all over the world. 
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T’S all ‘‘smooth sailing” with Orinoco. Load §& 
up, light up and puff away—good long‘ ‘draws’”’ 


of mild, cool, fragrant Virginia leaf. No mussing with matches or fussing with fingers—noth- 
ing to do but enjoy your smoke. Orinoco burns evenly, slowly and holds its fire closely. 
Leaves nothing but a grey dust-fine ash and a desire for more. 
“* Tie ub" to a package of Orinoco at the nearest smoke shop. A ‘‘ Trial heat 
will prove that Orinoco is a winner. Entry fee, one Canadian dime. 


TUCKETT’S QM RINOCO TOBACCO 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Northern Navigation Company, 
Limited 
Lake Huron | Lake Superior 
Georgian Bay 


Magnificent Steamers Magnificent Distances Magnificent Scenery 





TICKETS AND INFORMATION FROM ALL 
RAILWAY AGENTS, OR THE COMPANY AT 
SARNIA,ONT.,OR COLLINGWOOD, ONT. 


ine 
R23 

















‘‘A Fresh Water Sea Voyage’’—Between Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, 
Fort William and Duluth. Through Lake Huron, St. Mary’s River and Lake 


Superior. 


“‘That Georgian Bay Trip’’—Between Parry Sound, Collingwood, Owen 
Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island and Sarnia. Through famous North 
Channel of Georgian Bay. 


“‘Amongst the 30,000 Islands’’—Between Penetang and Parry Sound. Through 
the finest scenic route in America. 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Intercolonial Railway | . 


a 








NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN 
SUMMER VACATIONS r 








The Attractions of Eastern Canada 


Sea Trout Fishing, May and June 
Salmon Fishing, June, July, August 
Deep Sea Fishing, at all times 
Boating, Bathing, Bracing Air 
Glorious Summer Climate 








GET YOUR NAME ON THE LIST 








x 
“THE ANCIENT CAPITAL” “STORIED HALIFAX” 
The romance of old Quebec and The Nova Scotia capital in days 
its charm of to-day for tourists. of old, and its present attractions. 
“ THE CITY OF THE “ THE GARDEN OF THE 
LOYALISTS” GULF” 

St. John, N. B., its early settlement, The charms of Prince Edward r 
and its present hopes and aspira- Island. A part of Canada no one 

tions. can aftord to miss. 





Write General Passenger Department 
MONCTON, N. B. 























Don’t fail to mention MacLea Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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The Most Delightful Trip 
a From New York is the 


iii DAY 7 
Eee | VACATION G 
. CRUISE 


Including berth and meals to 


HALIFAX, 


nd 


~ } Nova Scotia, and 
ST. JOHNS, 
Pe Re Se eR en ree Newfoundland, Offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 


The cruise embraces two days’ stay at Halifax, the Nova Seotia metropolis, 
with its beautiful Harbor, parks, drives, and the world-famous Citadel—and two 
days at St. Johns, the bustling capital of Newfoundland, nestling on a mighty 
rent in granite cliffs ot the wonderful Newfoundland coast. The many nearby points 
of interest are as fui] of novelty and grandeur as any place you could visit on a 
European cruise costing four times as much. This trip starts with a beautiful day- 

~ light sail through Long Island and Vineyard Haven Sound. 
‘a Novelty—change of scene—delightful climate, charming sea voyage and re 
markable eeonomy—are combined in this eruise. You live on the steamer when it 
port—no hotel expenses. 


The large new ‘Tourist Steamers ‘‘Stephano’’ and ‘‘Florizel’’ have every 






‘ 
modern equipment—Bilge Keels, wireless sub- 
marine bells and searchlight. Sailings eaeh 
Saturday at 11 a.m. during Summer and Fall. 
Send for illustrated booklet 8. ff 
. <" 
BOWRING @ CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York OT ES 
l m d harbor at ¢ di, 
J I . 
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WHERE 
WILL YOU SPEND / 
YOUR VACATION? | 




















= 

MUSKOKA LAKES POINT AU BARIL [- 

KAWARTHA LAKES and FRENCH RIVER [| 
RESORTS - " 

ARE DELIGHTFUL LOCATIONS a 

AND ie 


CONVENIENTLY REACHED BY C.P. R. 


Ask nearest Agent for Illustrated Literature or write 


M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent, Toronto, Ont. 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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is useo FOR - 9 USte ¢ , 
: R YR ’ 
p., 2 cylinder, $125.00) ORDER BINDE PAY ROLL BIND 
’ p., 1 rat ne .00 INVOICES BILL & CHARGE Dinter 
1 “ 75 CUPPINGS MINUTE BOOK 
cylinder ‘ PHOTOGRAPHS SEOMATURE BOOK 
MAPS CASH BOOK 
MUSIC JOURNAL 





BUILT LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE. 
2 to 20h. p., ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene, 
Drives boats of all kinds; starts easy; can- 


CATALOG COVERS 
SPECIAL RECORDS 
LOOSE SHEETS 

OF ALL KINDS 


yar TARIFFS 

| CORRESPONDENCE 
HOSPITAL RECORDS 
DUPLICATE STATEMENTS 





not backfire; almost noiseless 6-Year & 
‘ ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE—30-Day Trial~ , 
Three moving parts—women and children run it. Starts 
without cranking. Demonstrate an engine fer us and cet apa 
yours at cost. BE FIRST IN TERRITORY TO GET 
OFFER. Salee plan and literature FREE, postpaid. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
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. SPECIAL No.1 
$25-$50 WEEKLY PRICES 
Railway Tariff Bind 
Over 10,000 of these Binders in daily use 
by the C. P. R. alone. 
Regular size is 11x8 1-2x3 inches, which will hold approx 
imately 250 sheets, the Index and DivisionSheets. The 
| size given here represents Sheet Size, Binder being 
YOU CAN BE AN AUTO EXPERT 111-2x11x3 1-2 over all SEND FOR CATALOGUE CON 
: ; . SG Rgiy TAINING FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PRICES 
We teach you the entire subject by mail in 5 weeks’ spare time, M fac 
and assist you to secure good position. Demand for trained men anufactured by 
exceeds supply. Simple, practical and personal instruction. Free "y y =» *) : oa 
auto model to each student. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. THE ESDALE PRESS, Limited 
Owners— We supply competent men. PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, LOOSE LEAF ETC. 
Toronto Automobile Insitute, 189 Church St., Toronto Complete Catalogue Builders” 
Cor. Spark and Kent Sts. OTTAWA, ONT 
I D E A Lawn Fences and 4 
‘ . 
Gates 
EATEST, most lasting of lawn fences, any height from 2 
to 8 feet, will beautify any grounds. Made of large gauge & 
hard, springy wire, well galvanized. Won't sag; costs little; 
endures years without painting. In glossy white and green. 
HANDSOME GATES TO MATCH in lengths from 3 to i 
14 ft., single or double, with self-acting latch. 
DROP A CARD AND GET BOOKLET 142 
“~ _ | 5 TY ¥ . ¥ 
McGREGOR BANWELL FENCE CO., Ltd. 
WALKERVILLE, - - ONTARIO 
The Lair Special Four Cylinder 
High Speed Special Motor is 
guaranteed. We have had sixteen 
years’ experience in marine motor 
manufacturing, and during that 
time we have built a reputation 
‘ on Which you may rely with 
















safety. 

We wish you to have our 
? catalogue of our different 
models, with descriptions 
and prices. No motor boat 
owner should be without 
one. If you have not got 
yours, write to us to-day. 


PAUL LAIR 
Moreau & Strathcona Sts, MONTREAL 





It will pay you to unswer advertisements. 
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Luxury with Economy 


3 Days on the Atlantic 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE TO EUROPE 


Wile 
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No more magnificent river trip can be found anywhere else 


in the world A two-day sail down the mighty. placid river 


on the splendid Royal Mail Steamships 


ROYAL EDWARD 
ROYAL GEORGE 


unequalled scenic and historic interest, 


more than THREE DAYS ON THE ATLANTIC 
Tr 


Two days of 


Then a little 
1o Bristol (Avonmouth), thence Special Express 
the teaveler to London in two hours. 

These 
Seaworthine 
The Pr 
treated after historic periods in decorative 
by anything on the Atlantic. 


ains whisk 


sin Appointment, 


e inaclass by themselve 


i Beauty of Interior. 


steamers ai 
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Public Cab 
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luxurit 
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ivate suites of Apartments US 
unexcelled 
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For all information apply lo Steamship Agents, Yj) 


or the following General Agents of the Company 





H. ©, Bourlier, Canadian Northern Building, Toronto, Ont. Guy Tombs, 
Canadian Northern Builcing, Montreal, Que P. Mooney, 120 Hollis St., 
Halifax, N.S A.H. Davis, 272 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 
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| The “EVINRUDE” Detachable Rowboat Motor 


Fits any kind of a rowboat, round or flat bottom, 
square or pointed stern. Requires no special fit- 
tings. Adjustable for any angle of stern. Adjust- 
able for depth. Steers with propeller. Attached or 
detached in mid-stream in one minute. Weighs 
50 lbs. complete. Can be carried to any point. 
Makes a motor boat of an ordinary rowboat or 
canoe, and will drive same over 7 miles per hour. 
Runs through weeds. Special attachment for canoes. 


A High-Class Outfit. Fully Guaranteed. 
Sold Wherever Boats Are Used. 


















Agents Wanted Everywhere. Write for Circulars and Export Prices. 
Agents for Ontario and Quebec—-H. W. Spencer & Co., St, Nicholas Bldg., Montreal. 


Melchior, Armstrong & Dessau °* yey yor 


EXCLUSIVE FOREIGN DISTRIBUTERS FOR EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 




















A GOOD TIME ASSURED 


People are preparing to enjoy the warm summer months. What will you do? 


Most people have a canoe, Those who have a Peterborough Canoe are quite assured of 
a good time. What could be more healthy and pleasant than an evening on the water ina 
canoe which is light, graceful, strong, safe and comfortable. 
The Peterborongh Canoe has all these qualities and their owners are delighted with 
them. Ask your friends about the Peterborough Canoe and they will enthusiastically assure 
that there ‘s nothing nearly so good. 


Send for our catalogue, we can show you many styles and designs 


at various prices. Vell us what vou wish for in a canoe and we 
will supply you with that very one. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 


Th Trade Mark i 


- Se eae ‘ The Peterborough Canoe Co., Limited 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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A SUMMER CAMP IM'THE LAKE OFS 
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“HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO,” Canada 


Including Orillia and,Couchiching,” Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, 
Maganetawan’ River, Algonquin National Park, Temagami, 
Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes. 





Spend your summer holidays at one of these delightful spots reached in 


palatial trains over the 


| Grand Trunk Railway System 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodation.. The lover 
of outdoors will find here in abundance all things which make roughing it 
desirable. —_ ‘t the locality that will afford you the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment, and send for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out- 
of-the-ordinary resorts. All this recreation paradise only one"night away from 
the leading cities of America. 
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é Address:—J. Quinlan, Dist. Pass. Agent, Montreal, or A. E. Duff, Dist. Pass. 
Agent, Toronto, Ont. 


W.E. DAVIS G. T. BELL H. G. ELLIOTT 
Passenger Traffic Mer. Asst. Pass. Traffic Mer. Gen. Passenger Agent 
Montreal, Que. Montreal,’ Que. Montreal,’ Que. 
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GET A MOTOR BOAT 


Don’t look longingly at the beautiful craft cutting through 
the water at an exhilarating speed. Get one and enjoy 
your leisure. Such sport will keep you in good health 
and eliminate a good many doctor bills. A warm sum- 
mer day need have no troubles for you, and your plans 
for a holiday will be readily made, and at a small cost. 


Our motor boats are made by men who understand their 
business and are strictly up-to-date with every new idea 
We have had a wide and long experience, and you may 
rely on our judgment. 

Send for our Catalog “M,”’ and let us show you details 
and prices, 


McKEOUGH & TROTTER, Ltd. 


CHATHAM - ONTARIO 








We are building 
a nice one design 
Motor Boat. It is 


in FRACTICAL MOTOA“ 
a beauty. Hydro- | 


This motor was designed especially 
for simplicity and ex onomy There ia 
easy access to each part. Practically 
noiseless and easy to operate 





planes a specialty | ne 
SEND FOR CATALOG | | 7” id Send for Catalogue of the Numerous Sizes 





Capital and Designs of these Motors. 
Boat Works | | GEO. A. LISK, Mfr. 
Bank St., Ottawa 1191 West Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
NW ore 




















E Theil ve LAUNCH 


ERIOR wweser accom uonation 
is & STEEL ke, ane or moorings, launch- 





es, ey and 
MFG. C2... STAMPS i mn soree ie Wee 


Boat-house 
Morley Ave. oronto 
Yhone, Beach 873 
Frank Dawson,Prop 


DID YOU EVER CONSIDER? 


93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
m0)-10)) Bae ee) | On. Oe 




















BUILD A BOAT 


There is no trouble attached to the 
building of a boat when you do it 
our way. Wedo the unpleasant part 
of it and you finish the boat. 

We shall be pleased to submit for 
your inspection, plans of any style 
of boat you desire, and we have a 
reputation for boat building. 

Do you want a motor boat, yacht 
tenders, semi-speed and cruising 
launches or knock down boats of 
any kind? Write to us. We can 
help you with a few suggestions. 


Send for Our Catalogue ‘‘R”’ 


ROBERTSON BROS. 
Foot of Bay St. HAMILTON, ONT. 





























The necessity of a motive power in the home, stable, 
farm or dairy, is one thought you ought to consider. 
The numerous uses to which an engine so simple of 
operation and economical feeding as the London Gaso 
lene Engine are so many and various that we could 
not attempt to tell you all of them, but if you will 
consider tor a minute you will readily understand 
that this little engine would be valuable assistant. 
The engine is small, and it will pay for itself in a 
short time. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE “M 12” AND 

LET US SHOW YOU THE DETAILS AND 

SIMPLICITY OF THE ENGINE. 


LONDON GAS POWER CC., Limited 
LONDON CANADA 
COCKSHUTT PLOW CO., BRANTFORD,SCANADA 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.CS. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.RGS 


= Nothing totter eanld Be wrahed fer ~ rte Week ty 
< ee  ee ee eeeee Se 





Paw Eétice, Broveeé G/-. 
ledeses of 10 OD 


on AND ENVIRONS 


Thoroughly Revised by E. T. COOK, M.A. 


reweer. & Bee Mage cee Pines feta 
Relereecee) 





- Thee re rome. 


NORTH WALES. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


NORTH DEVON’ AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


@ illeetrevoes. « 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 
1'- THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


A Raendboot to the Lending Motete threughowt ihe World 
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A sors, Nor Hroada, Burtoo atiock, The Peas. ‘Tete ot “ight. 
( banne talnnde oh 6 use 


aes HANDBOOKS fs, each 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. 376-384, Oxford Street, Loadoa, W. 
Liangolien : DARLINGTON & CO 
Leedon: SIMPKINS, THOS COOK & SON, Ludgate Circes; 
DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd., 82, Strand, and Branches 
Paria aod New York: BRENTANO'S 
The Kailway Bookstalis and al! Booksellers 











No. 65—VICTOR INKSTAND 
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Feature Neatness! 


In the office, on your deskand nothing 
serves better than a VICTOR INKSTAND. 


It combines four desk necessities in one, 
inkstand, paper weight, pin cup and pen 


holder. 


Made of fine crystal glass with rubber 


top, cover slides backward and forward. 


For Sale by all Canadian Stationers. 


The Weeks-Numan Company 


Largest Inkstand Manufacturers 


in the World. 
39-41 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 














The Solitudes of the Laurentians 
The Mystic Majestic Saguenay 
The Romantic St. Lawrence 


Quaint Quebec and Historical Montreal 
1000 Islands and Rapids 











= 


Suggestions for the Summer 


Vacation 


Trips of two days or two 


weeks 





Delightful Tours to all 


Points East 





VIA THE 





Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 


Rates and folders from all railroad or steamship agents or for illustrated booklet 
‘‘Niagara to the Sea” send six cents postage to H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, A.G.P.A., 


Toronto, Ont. 











It will pay you to 


answer advertisements. 
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Water Supply System for 
Country Homes 


We can supply everything needed—Power-plant, Tanks, Steel Towers, 
Pumps, Piping—Whatever meets your requirements most economically, 
Where a large quantity of water is not required the simplest and lowest 
cost system is provided with our ,., nr 7 — 
TORONTO PNEUMATIC 
PRESSURE TANKS 


Operated by hydraulic rams, by 





hand or windmill or gasoline engine 
power. Guaranteed absolutely air- 
tight. Write for explanatory 
literature, sent FREE. 





Ontario Wind Engine & 
Pump Co., Limited 


TORONTO 
Winnipeg Calgary 























MOTOR QUALITY 


We make motors of al! kinds and at all prices. 





These motors are unequalled for speed, power 
and safety. They reverse, run high, medium 
or low speed and start, all by one lever. 
They have only three working parts, which is 
an advantage, there being no delicate mech- 


ee 


anism to get out of order. Their endur- 





ance has been thoroughly tested and they 


have proved their superiority in every way. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE — It contains 


information of great value to you. 


Gilmore-Crage Motor Mfg. Co., Lid or". : 
610 Wayne County Bank Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. ! 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 


MacL’ean’s [Magazine aig es 








IMPORTANT MOTOR ANNOUNCEMENT 


On May 24th, H. W. Spencer & Co. will open a Motor Sales Branch at 
459 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 

A full line of Evinrude Motors, for both Canoes and Rowboats, will be shown, 

as well as high-grade Marine Engines, Motorcycles, Auto and Motor Boat 

Supplies. Our Ontario trade will be handled from Toronto, sales in the 

Province of Quebec from Montreal, our address being St. Nicholas Building. 

We shall be glad to have you call. Our goods will interest you. 


H. W. SPENCER & CO. 


DEPT. B, 204 ST. NICHOLAS BUILDING, MONTREAL 














THE SUN NEVER SETS ON 


NORTHWESTERN MOTORS. 6 h.p. $103.°° 


F.O. B. Winnipeg 


This price‘:includes complete electrical equipments, Schebler 
Carburetor,” Propeller Outfit, etc. Most simple engine on the 
market. Workmanship and parts fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR 
PRICES ON ANY OF OUR OTHER MODELS FROM 2 TO 10 
HORSEPOWER. WE QUOTE SPECIAL FACTORY PRICES 
FOR EASTERN CANADA. 


Catalog and full information mailed on request 


G. B. GRANDY & COMPANY 


20 Princess Street Winnipeg, Man. 











LAKEFIELD SKIFES 
The best rowboats in Canada, Built like a 
canoe. Known the world over for their 


beauty, grace and stability. ‘‘ Safe 
as a church.” Very light and 
For more than 


SIXTY YEARS 


no boat or canoe built 


very strong. 


by us has ever been returned 





LAKEFIELD 
CANOES. 


are the world's standard. No more beautiful craft 
can be made. We make canvas-covered canoes and 
canoes with sponsons. 


Write for particulars of our $175 launch 
—a real launch in every respect. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Contractors to the British Admiralty.) LAKEFIELD, ONT. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“Readicut” 
Houser come to 

you complete, all 
readv to nail together, 
Built in one-third 
usual time. 


0 


| 


MN ST 
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oan J 
wt 


This snug, well - designed 
5-room home with porchg@ 
would cost you $750— 


**Readicut” way $433 


Costs OFF ..ccece 


This 4-room cottage built as 
warm and comfortable as any 
$600 to $800 house, costs 
** Readicut’’ ws 

Illustration below shows our 
famous Wonder House—Two 
story, 5 large rooms, of the 
best materials throughout. 
Costs only $622 orwith anextra 
room addition at back, $724. 


By Buildings @&@ 
"Readicut’' Way 4 Cut to Fit, at 
You Save 50% Mill Prices 


Houses 2 to 12 Rooms, Summer 
Cottages, Stores, Schools, $175 Up 


Be sure and see the photo- 
graphs, complete description 
and floor plans in our big 
free catalogue. Write now 
for a copy. 


Everything 


Let us show you how you save architect’s 5%, 
builder’s 10% and lumber dealer’s big profits by 
buying ALL materials direct from our mills. 

Sovereign ‘“‘Readicut” Buildings come to you 
with every piece cut, fitted, ready to nail. No 


skilled labor. You get everything at whole- 


Built Like Any Substantial, 


Sovereign Houses are not the portable kind, but 
are built like any other well-constructed, warm, 
substantial building. Our plan is not an ex- 
periment. It will pay you to investigate. 


sale cost—lumber trimmed, fitted and marked; 
rocfing, doors, windows, glass, plaster board; 
interior trim and finish, hardware, even the nails 
and paint. Also plans, blue prints and detailed 
building instructions—all so clear you can put 
it together yourself or with unskilled labor. 


Well-Constructed Building 


In our catalogue you see exactly what the come 
pleted house looks like and know exactly its 
entire cost. Noextras. Nodelays. Shipped 
any where, promptly. 


Learn How We Save You Time and Money 


Write NOW for our big book full of photos, plans and detailed descriptions 


of more than 60 attractive homes that 


you can build with utmost economy 


the “‘Readicut” way. Send 6 cents in stamps and ask for Book No. s» 


Sovereign Construction Co. Limited * 





Lumsden Bi 
TORONTO” 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Now Comes the 
of all 


OW comes the vreatest time of all the year! 

Now comes the stir in the blood—-the thrill of 
the spring air in the lungs and the vigor—the 
mighty stimulus that reaches every fibre of our 
being from the finest exercise the world has ever 
known— BICYCLING. 


Thousands will ride again this year who rode last 
season and thousands more will ride who have not ridden 
before in years. 











A better bicycle can be bought to-day than ten years ago and for 
much less money—bicycles with the the latest and greatest improve- 


ments, the Cushion Frame and the Hercules Coaster Brake. 


CANADA CYCLE AND MOTOR CO., LIMITED 
West Toronto 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLES 


Branches: Winnipeg and Vancouver 


S————— 
Nehte tl A Wi 
a 
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Greatest Time 
the Year 


HE CUSHION FRAME is the greatest inven- 
tion for the bicyclist’s comfort since the 
pneumatic tire. It absorbs vibration and makes 
rough roads smooth. 
THE HERCULES COASTER BRAKE is the strong- 
est, safest and most positive coaster brake on the market. 


Simpler than any other, is half to one pound lighter than any other, 
is no larger than the average plain hub and has no unsightly side arm. 

These important improvements can be secured on the famous 
“CLEVELAND,” “PERFECT,” “BRANTFORD,” “MASSEY,” and 
“IVANHOE” makes, each of which can also be had if preferred with 


the rigid frame as well. 


Catalogue supplied either by us or by your 
local agent. Secure your copy at once. 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY YOUR NEW BOAT ENGINE 








your Own Way, 


It would be a good idea to send for the 
Adams 1912 Catalog. 

jump spark, and make and break; 
cylinders, first class machines, 


no duty to pay and Adams pays the 


All sizes, 2 to 25h.p., 
one, two and three 
prompt shipment, 


freight any place tn Canada. 
What ts your address? 





You have everything 


THE ADAMS LAUNCH AND ENGINE MFG. CO., PENETANG, ONT. 

















—S x 
ITALY.— EGYPT — INDIA 
MODERN TWIN-SCREW 





AIRY CABINS, UNUSUALLY LOW RATES 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
TASMANIA, VIA EUROPE AND SUEZ 
6) CANAL. 


THREE WINTER CRUISES To THE PALM-TREED 
WEST INDIES 
JANUARY— FEBRUARY— MARCH, 1913 
BERMUDA,CUBA, JAMAICA,PANAMA CANAL, 
MARTINIQUE, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, VEN- 
EZUELA, ST. THOMAS, Erc. 


Travelers’ Checks 
‘good all over the World 


OELRICHS & CO.,Gen.Agts. 5 Bdway, N.Y, 


H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. Y R CAPELLE 
CrHIcaco , SAN FRANCISCO 


OENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS x 
ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 
- WINNIPEG 





Indeoosnae World : 


STEAMERS; LUXURIOUS SURROUND -, 
INGS, UNEXCELLED CUISINE, LIGHT? 











When writing advertisers kindly mention 








MacLean’s Magazine. 





SUMMER OUTING 


One of the greatest pleasures of summer is 
boating. Why don't you get a boat. We 
can build from any material you desire, a 
boat which will surpass any other of its 
size and give you complete satisfaction. 
The illustration shows one of our boats 
owned py M<«e. C. Bristow and it is the speed- 
iest craft on Ottawa waters. 


Write for our illustrated catalogue with prices. 
They will interest you in boats. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 
R. W. YOUNG, BUILDER & DESIGNER 
OTTAWA, CANADA 











PUT LIFE INTO 
YOUR BOAT 


Before you start the season, see that the most im- 
portant part of your boat is right-the motor. A 
boat is only as good as its motor and if you puta 
W.& K. Motor in yours your boat will do its part 
and you will make your pleasure much greater 
than before. 













W.& K. Motors have proved their value wher- 
ever they have been used and have given great 
satisfaction. We have a lot to tell you about our 
motors and we want you to see our catalog. We 
have all sizes and all prices. 






Write us to- 
day and you 
will addgreat- 
ly to your own 
pleasure for 
the summer. ° 


W. &K. MOTOR 
COMPANY 


WALKERVILLE, 
ONT. 













Some good ter- 
ritory still 
open to agents. 
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The General Says: 


“If I could show you through my three enormous 

mills'you would then readily see why I can manu- 
facture highest grade, durable Roofing at a low 
cost and do not hesitate to guarantee it to you 
for 15 years. That’s why I call it Certain-teed 
Roofing, Quality Certified, Durability Guaranteed.” 


The quality of the asphalt used in roof 
coverings is important because roofs 
don’t wear out, they dry out. The real 
life of the roofing is in the saturating and 
waterproofing compound used. Only the 
best grades of raw materials are used in 
the manufacture of Certain-teed Roof- 


ing. These are selected as the result of 
a a quarter of a century’s experience and kept up-to- 
date iby the General’s Board of Expert Chemists. 


Look for the Certain-teed label 
when you buy Roofing —quality 
and durability guaranteed. 


On each and every roll of Certain-teed Rubber Roofing or 
bundle of Certain- teed Rubber Shingles you buy from your 
local dealer you;will find a Certain-teed label of quality -: 
a 15 year guarantee. Insist on this'Certain-teed labei 

it is for your protection, ‘Certain-teed Roofi Roofing 











is sold throughout the provinces of Canada 
by local dealers, and is distributed by whole- 
sale jobbers in St. Johns, Halifax, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Vic. 


toria etC.Write to-day for our valuable free 
book B.H. 3, how to build for less money. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Roofing Manufacturer 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine When writing advertisers 
v0 
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A book that will help you to locate 
ignition troubles and: a plug that 
will help you avoid them 





TWO OFFER 


THE BOOK— THE PLUG— 


THE purpose of the R. AUTOIST. how 
book is to give a many plugs are 
simple straightforward backed by a= year's 
explanation of the ig- guarantee and a fou, 
nition system which is months’ trial, money 
intended to help the back-1f-your-not- satis- 
motorist whenanything fied? That'sthe SHARP 
goes wrong in his ig SPARK PLUG. way. 
nition system to trace It's a different plug 

out and remedy the many of the rules in our 
trouble. You'll find it new,free booklet, ‘Auto- 
a handy book to keep mobile Ignition,’ do not 








beside you in the car o1 apply to SHARP 


in the garage. Write SPARK PLUGS which Copper- 

for your free copy to- are built to avoid the Covered Porcelain 

day. It will be sent by troubles found in Asbestos 

return mail. ordinary plugs. Gaskets or Mica 
Two more Insulation 


in interior 


SHARP SPARK mane 
PLUGS 


as desired 




















Read the letter trom In action the bullet 
C. G. Percival, the man shaped nose gets heat 
who used one set of ed and so heats the gas 
SHARP PLUGS on a in the secondary com- 
41,000 mile tour of the bustion chamber. This 
American Continent heated gas produces a 
Alaska to Arizona, Cal larger, fatter flash. 
ifornia to New York, Four separate flames 
His letter stating that shoot out through the 


his set of SHARP four openings rightinto 
SPARK PLUGS uever the heart of the cylin- 


missed a single’ ex- der. Combustion is 
plosion, is a _ striking practically simulta- 
proof of all we claim neous and maximum 
for this plug. power is developed 


It's self-cleaning. 


r : The force of the flash 

Fr ce Tr ial through the four open- 
ings in the nose keeps 

this plug free ftom soot 











This book gives the and carbon. 

details of our four It's unbreakable. 

months’ free trial Four copper-covered 

offer, by which you can asbestos gaskets take 

give SHARP SPARKS up all expansion and F 
‘ontraction i > y 

a thorough test on your contraction n the plug, * our 

ies . preventing breakage o! Flash 

‘ m our expense, the porcelain and insu Openings, 

your money refunded 1f ing a compression-tight Secondary Self-Clean- 

you are not satisfied. plug. Com- ing 








bustion 


Write To-Day For Your Free Copy Chamber 
“AUTOMOBILE IGNITION” 


DEALERS:—Carry a line of SPARK PLUGS at our risk. SHARP SPARK PLUGS can be returned 
and your money refunded at any time. There’s a profit without risk in SHARP SPARKS. 














CANADIAN SELLING AGENTS 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, COBALT, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER, NELSON 


THE SHARP SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
3370 Broadview Road Cleveland, Ohio 


RL RARER SRL RSE A PS 2S OTR GD Ne NERA cc: 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Electrically 
Started and 
Lighted 


HE advent of the Inter-State, with its marvel- 

| ously simple mechanism, its electrical self- 
starter and its self-controller has brought a 
revolution in motoring, 
Now the powerful and 
magnificent Inter-State 
starts and obeys the will 
of the woman driver as 
readily, as easily and as 
simply as an _ electric 
coupe. Without moving 
from the driver’s seat or 
shifting gears she starts 
the engine by a turn of 
the switch — regulates 
the mixture by a simple 
movement of the lever 
on the steering column, p 
ae ~a — 5 ee se No labor to start the Inter-State 
and under perfect end absolute control, with no more 
trouble than turning on an electric light. The Inter- 
State electric self-starter is part of the system 
and built into it, and the motor dynamo turns the 
engine itself until it picks up under its own power. 














Electric Lights as in Your Own Home 


NE of the greatest 

features of the Inter 

State is its electric 
light system—not a single 
light or two—but an entire 
and reliable system, front 
—side—rear, all correlated 
and so arranged that by a 
turn of theswitch, without 
leaving the driver's seat, 
any or all of the lights may 
be turned on in all their 
brilliancy. No more gas 
tanks, no more oil filling, 
no more lamp trimming or 
adjusting. The TEES 
systemissimp- (jae 





_ _ ly perfect. The 
Any or all lights on by turning switch front head- 
lights are pro- 
vided with a dimming feature so that driving 
in city streets may be done with a medium 
diffused light. 


Write Today for Art Catalog 


This describes fully the six 40 and 50 H. P. 
completely equipped Models which cost from 
$2,400 to $3,400. Gives complete details 
of all the equipment and features, and also 
shows the Inter-State Models 30-A and 32-B, 
40 H. P., costing $1,750 and $1,700 
respectively. 





= 





‘Controls Itself 
Pumps Its | 
| Own Tires | 


HAT greatest nuisance of motoring—tire pump- 
7 ing—is totally eliminated with the Inter-State 

equipment. Any woman can attach the valve 
to the tire, turn on the ej a 
pump and in a few min- 
utes have tires just as 
solid and as_ perfectly 
filled as if done by the 
greatest tire expert in 
the world. 





The Inter-State does 
the work. You direct it. 
There is nothing to it at 
all and you are fore- 
armed forany emergency 
with the complete and 
thorough equipment of 


the Inter-State. Inter- State Tire Pumping—No Work 


Motoring Now All Pleasure 


HIS great car performs all the labor itself— 
electrically self-started—electrie lights and 


ignition, tire pumping and the automatic reg- 
ulation of fuel consumption. 


For the first time in the history of the auto- 
mobile, electricity plays its real part in the entire 
mechanism. The Inter-State Electric System is 
really the nerve system commanding the energy and 
motion of the powerful steel muscles that make the 
Inter-State such a masterpiece of construction. 
Every conceivable accessory and feature is built into 
or included in the Inter-State. The Inter-State is 
truly the only complete car in this country or abroad 
—and this statement is made advisedly. 





thn wit. rtiiactt 


. “The Only Complete Gur-Beiemans and Features Unequalled 


INTER-STATE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. 7, Muncie, Indiana 
Canadian Distributers: Hamilton Machinery Company, Hamilton, Ont. 
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365 Days Ahead of Competition 
HAVERS If you have any lingering doubt, a ride be- 
SIX +) hind the powerful silent running motor of the 


V7 
{ 


HAVERS | 


Havers “Six-44” will convince you that this 
statement is strictly a statement of fact. It 
is significant that the owner of a six-cylinder 
car is never content to go back to a four- 
cylinder machine. There are no backsliders. 
There is a fascination in riding behind the 
“Six-44” which is irresistible—a satisfaction 
PRICE $1850 which is complete. The Havers ‘‘Six-44” is the 
most sensational automobile value ever offered. 

















F.O.B. PORT HURON 


The Specifications 
Reveal the Real 
Quality. 


Motor—Six-cylinders 
in pairs, long stroke, 
unit power plant, three- 
point suspension, 44 
H. P. Carburetor— 
. Stromberg double jet. 
HAVERS “‘SIX-44" 2 PASSENGER ROADSTER Clutch—Multiple disc. 
Rear Axle—F ull Float- 
ting Type. Self- 
Starter—dAcetylene. 
Cooling—Thermo sy- 
phon. Wheel Base— 
122 inches. Wheels— 
34 x 4 demountable 
rims. Color—Brewster 
Green. 





Catalogue giving 


| full specifications 
HAVERS “SIX-44"" 5 PASSENGER TOURING CAR on request. 





Our Factory is devoted exclusively to the building of Six-Cylinder Cars. 


HAVERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, port nuron, micu. 


Desirable Canadian territory open. Correspondence Invited 


BOUVEUR & SON, Toronto, Ont. 


WINNIPEG GARAGE CO., Limited 


A. S. FRENCH AUTO‘’CO., 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 








It will pay you t> answer advertisements. 
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Built in Canada, By Canadians, For 


Canadians with Canadian Money Wi An te 
f N -C1ialists in 


Commercial Motor 
Construction of eleven 
years experience. 















EXTEND THE DEAD LINE OF YOUR’ PROFITS 


Schacht Vans and Trucks from a 
Buyer’s standpoint combine not 
only excellence of material, design, 
stability and finish, but from a 
comparative point of view the 
lowest price ever extended on the 
Modern Motor Vehicle to. the 
Canadian Public. This with the 
undoubted superiority of the com- 
mercial motor over the horse- 
drawn vehicle makes the Schacht 
SSS —"- SIA, Van or Truck the best possible 
” buy. Don’t take what we say for 
the final word. Read facts and 
figures on the subject then 
let us give you proof. 
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Special Dumping Sand Truck 


Cost of Equipment and Operation of One Cost of Equipment and Operation of Four 
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6-Ton Truck for Five Years Teams and Wagons for Five Years 
Capacity: 144 tons per day Capacity: 120 tons per day. 
L Bix-tom COOL SEMCH cnnccdcccciccccccecss OOO t Teame ot GEORG) ci ceccccccecdccccsssccd 20000 
Gasoline averaging 36 miles per day, Coal wagon at $225.00 ..........cece 906.00 
300 days per year, at 6 miles per gall. Hrareiess Bt CABO) .. ..ccucececcecsae 160.00 
CTGWEE. BOE GOI)  occcccnccviccsseccens 1,485.00 Wages of drivers at $2.00 per day.. 12,000.00 
Oil at 50c, 120 miles to the gallon.... 225.00 Repairs to harness $10.00 per set ........ 200.00 
Grease average at 15c per pound, run- ‘ Feed, Vet. services, stabling, shoeing, 
ning 2 1D. GO TRO MNCS ccc cscsecess 81.00 ete., at $25.00 per horse per month... 12,000.00 
Repairs and repainting, $75.00 per year 375.00 Repairs to wagon at $25.00 per year .... 500.00 
Tire replacement average 8,000 miles Insurance 2 per cent. on horses and 
per tire (150 per tire) .............. 4,200.00 eae s ailigltitehia ah a 305.00 
Oil for lamps at $20.00 per year ..... 100.00 Interest on investment at 6 per cent.... 1,830.00 
Incidentals at $25.00 per year ........ 125.00 Depreciation on wagons and harness 2 
Liability and Fire Insurance $150 per per cent. per annum ........... ..eee 1,060.00 
JOOP cccoccecccccccccrscesccscescvecsece ’ 750.00 Depreciation on horses 40 per cent per 
Driver at $2.50 per day; $780 per year 3,100.00 SUE odckvdscdn se sdcnadaeaudna ... 4,000.00 
RACORED: BE Gee oi e5s0cisscscevesesces _10.00 
Depreciation at 20 per cent. .......... 5,900.00 ae $34,955.00 
Interest at 6 per cent. ..........-..+-: 1,650.00 
ee Battery charging at 50c per month... 30.00 
| A ae ee err eet $23,931.00 


SUMMARY 


Total cost of maintenance and operation of 4 teams and equipment for 5 years.$34,955.00 


“oo 


Total cost of maintenance and operation of one six-ton truck for 5 years ...... 23,931.00 


Total saving in 5 Years ........ce eee e eee eee e eee e ee ener eee eeees + +++++$11,024.00 
Net annual saving in favor of the six-ton trur sca devekteredeudkeeeenewnr es $ 2,204.80 


$ THE SCHACHT MOTOR CAR CO. OF CANADA LTD. - Hamilton, Ont. 


New Showrooms, Service, Maintenance Dept. and Garage 112-116 Richmond St. West, Toronto 
a L10 
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Rim-Cuttinge Wrecks 23 Tires 
in every 100 





The side ring 
with round 
edge next to 
tire. 











T is because they cannot rim-cut that No-Rim-Cut Tires have made such 
I great sales records. 

800.000 have been sold—-sold to the shrewdest class of buyers. Get the 
number right-—800,000—enough to equip 200,000 Cars and not one has been 
ruined by rim-cutting. 

The diagram shows why. 

No-Rim-Cut Tires are held in place by the round surface of the side ring. 

Ordinary tires must be held by a hook-shaped ring with the sharp edge 
of the ring next to the tire. The constant rubbing of this sharp edge of 
the ring cuts the tire and in case of puncture ruins the tire in a few moments. 


(00D YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
107 Oversize 


These tires which can’t rim cut are 10°. larger than ordinary tires—have 10% more resiliency— 
save unnecessary vibration. 
They have 10. more carrying capacity—provide for overloading. They add with the aver- 
age car, 25. more tire mileage. 
We will be glad to send our book ‘‘HOW TO SELECT AN 
AUTOMOBILE TIRE,”’ free. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Head Office, Toronto Factory, Bowmanville 


Branches at St. John, N.B., Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria 24 

















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Here is shown the assembly of crank- 
shaft and connecting rods; and the 
careful adjustment of the connect- 


MOXAMG@\ WWF. 

















ing rod bearings. 
Y Please note the center main bearing y 
y and the extra generous length of the Y, 
j two end |[bearings. A third crank- Y 
shaft bearing is unusual in a motor Y 
Z cast en bloc, except in cars of $2500 
y or higher. 
y So, in the $1000 Hupmobile, the crank- 
Z shaft has three instead of two supports 
y to help it withstand the strains to 
G which this part necessarily is sub- 
j jected. 
j j 
Y 
We believe the Hupmobile, to bejin its ] 
class, the best car in the world. J 
That this belief is justified, is proven by the j 
. ~ ° " GZ 
large proportion of Hupmobile sales y 
that come through Hupmobile owners Z 
| and their recommendations to others. Z 
Evidently, no one has shown them a j 
car as good or better in its class. j 
Y Y 
j Hupp Motor Car Co. y 
y Desk F. Windsor, Ont. Z 
Y Y 
y Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $850 Long-Stroke 32°" Touring Car, $1000 Y 
Z F.O.B. Windsor—4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding F. O. B. Windsor, including windshield, gas GY 
ZY gears, Bosch magneto. Top windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn %Y 
lamps, and .generator, oil lamps, tools and Three speeds forward and reverse: sliding gears. Up 
horn. Roadster, 110-inch wheel-base, $950. Four cylinder motor, 3 1-4-1n. bore and 1-2 ZY 
stroke 3osch magneto. 106-in. wheelb Y 


32 x 3.1-2-in. tires. Standard Hupmobile blu 
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Reading advertisemeuts is profitable to you 


MacLean’s Magazine 





Advertising 
Section — 


























THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Yes—you buy something 
more than a marvelous 
automobile when you 
buy the Ford. No matter 
where you are—nearby 
you'll find a Ford ser- 
vice station. There’s 
something better than a 
guarantee back of the 
Ford—and we'll sell 
seventy-five thousand of 
them this year. 


All Fords are Model T’s—all alike except 
the bodies. The two passenger runabout 
costs $775—the five passenger touring car 
$850—the delivery car $875—the town car 
$1100—f. o. b. Walkerville, Ont., completely 
equipped. Catalogue from Ford Motor Com- 


pany of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont., 
Can. 
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No Waste by Evaporation 
GASOLINE WHERE YOU WANT IT 


Just what every automobile owner has wanted f 
some time. The Heller Aller Underground 
Plant keeps your gasoline in absolute 
danger from fire or explosion. No waste by evapora 
tion. : 

You save money by buying gasoline in large quanti 
ties and have gasoline at hand when you want it. 
? The pump is erected in the garage or stable. 
tank is outside, several feet below the surface 





Storag 


remarkably low. 


THE HELLAR-ALLAR COMPANY 


WINDSOR ONTARIO 





Ssufety No 


Write for Illustrated Catalog, giving prices, which are 


and the 3 
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Dept. 120 


THE GIDLEY BOAT CO., LTD. 
PENETANG ONTARIO 





AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Display your goods on an Essex Display Rack, and they 
will practically sell themselves. 
This rack is made in many dif- 
ferent styles to suit all pur- 
poses, and wherever they are 
used they increase your sales. 
Try one and you will be satis- 
fied with the result. 





Send for our catalog and 
let us show you the other 
styles and the uses they 
can be put to. 


JOSEPH R. WILSON 
204 STAR BUILDING 
TORONTO = =:- ONTARIO 


E. PULLAN 


Mest reliable Junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals, ete. Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 

























































: 2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
, Phone, Main 4698. TORONTO. 
COMMON SENSE KILLS 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER RATS es.” 
P * Common Sense Mfg. Co. BED-BUGS& 






381 Queen St. West, 


pqoTHs 
Toronto, Ont. 


¢ 



























































Handsome and Speedy 


motor boats, slower-going family launches, or moter 
be 
crafts can be satisfactorily obtained through us. We 
are master motor boat builders, Our hulls are noted 


ats built to order—whatever you desire im moter 


1 beautiful lines, sturdy construction and handsome 


finish, .We supply any make of engine you select, 


Send for booklet showing pictures of 


‘‘The Penetang Line’’ 


Launches, Row Boats and Canoes 








SAVE YOUR TIRE 
EXPENSES 


You can make your automobile tires 
last a great deal longer with the use of 
Woodworth Treads. The protected tire 
will carry you safely over broken glass, 
sharp stones or any of the hidden dangers 
to automobile tires. They prevent skidding 
on wet, slippery sidewalks. 


They prolong the life of your tires 

enough to pay for themselves over and over. 

“x. Try them once and you will 
always use them. 


Woodworth Treads never 
injure the tires. We will re- 
place any tire injured’ by 
Woodworth Treads when used 
according to our instructions. 












Write for our booklet on the 
Preservation of Tires. if 
you have an automobile 
you should be interestez, 













LEATHER TIRE GOODS CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, - ONT. 
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SF inancial Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 
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= Are YouanEmployer’ 
6) If so, you know from exper- 

oS ience that an employee with a 

iol Savings account is a_ satisfied 

= and steady worker. Should you 

2 wish to encourage a savings 

>) habit among your employees, 

©; call and see our local manager. 

lO) He will be pleased to assist you. 

eS 

©} : 

i Capitaland Surplus - - $ 6,850,000 
ine Total Assets - : - $52,000,000 
(©) 

= 620M 
_ THE TRADERS BANK 
2 OF CANADA, 
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MAKE YOUR Ci. MONEY WORK 





If your money is lying idle you are missing great op portunities. You can invest your money 
with us in an absolutely safe proposition and make 7oZ, on it drawing dividends twice a 
vear. This is a lone established firm backed by a large and substantial manufacturing 
business comprising some of the larg gest and best known firms in existence. The investi r 


shares in all profits. Your investment may be withdrawn after one vear with not less than 


7@ added on sixty days notice. WRITE NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION LTD., Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto 
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FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 


Deposit at Ottawa Losses Paid 
$530,700 $125,000,000 
Hesd Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12, 14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 














JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A.H.RODGERS, Branch Secretary 

















Conclusive Evidence 


The Financial Post of Canada is the authority on Canadian investments. 
Such information as is given each week in its Security Review, Bond Situ- 
ation. Business Outlook. Mining Market, Real Estate Review and Middle West, 
Pacific Coast, New York and London News are of paramount importance in 
gauging the market for Canadian investments. 

The following extracts from letters recently received by The Post indicate that The 
Post does appeal to investors, and the interest created through its news columns brings 
results to its advertisers. The first letter is from our Winnipeg Office, the second from a 
representative real estate firm in Regina. 

Apr. 19, 1912. 


“7. M—— . Manager of the J. M Co., told me that he sold a 
block of land in Highland Park, Regina, to G. McL and J. A , Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia, for $8,000 as the direct result of advertising in The Financial 
Post, as The Post was mentioned in the correspondence. Mr. M is highly 


delighted with The Financial Post.’—L. C. H. 
April 17, 1912. 
“We realize the fact that The Financial Post is doing good work, as we often 
get inquiries referring to our advertisement in your issue.” 
(Signed) - & Co. 
Below is a copy of a letter received from one of the buyers mentioned in the first 


letter :— 
Lunenburg, N.S., Jan. 25, 1912. 
“Enclosed please find P.O. Order for $3.00 for payment of my renewal to De- 
cember, 1912. I am very much pleased with The Post and have made some good 


investments under suggestions written in its columns.” 
(Signed) J. A 


Are vou interested in Canadian investments? If so, become a subscriber to The 
Financial Post. Do vou wish to interest the investing class in some reputable Canadian 
investment? If so. advertise in The Financial Post. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPYSAND PARTICULARS TO 


The Financial Post of Canada 
TORONTO 


Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver, New 
York and London, England 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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WAS YOUR HOME COMFORTABLE { 
DURING LAST WINTER? 
¢ 
EFORE the spring weather 
arrives, and the winter fires al 
are no longer needed to make 
home comiortable indoors — cri- 
ticise the behaviour of your fur- 
nace during the cold spells. 
How much coal have you burned, 
It does not take many seasons of 
buying two or three tons extra coal 
to make your furnace so expensive 
that it would become worth while - d 
The most comfortable to take it out and have a new 
people in Canada last one installed that will have a 4 
winter were those who greater heating capacity and be 
lived in houses heated more economical in fuel con- 
by the 
“Sovereign” aan 
Hot Water Booklet to any address 
Boilers 
TAYLOR-FORBES witen t 
- LIMITED 
TORONTO, 108 King St. West MONTREAL, 246 Craig St. West e 
VANCOUVER, 1070 Homer St. GUELPH, Works and Foundries ‘ 
installed by heating Engineers and Plumbers throughout Canada 
* 
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Advertising 
Section 


No. 421 
Holds 20,00 Lette 
size Papers 


Mac'Lean’s 








2 


Magazine 





Commercial Furniture for all 
Requirements 


Four Complete Lines—Filing Devices. Two Complete Lines 
—Sectional Bookcases 


Slee “421 Line” is the standard 
by which files are judged. 

This four drawer file holds 2,000 
Papers on edge, ready for instant 
reference. 

Roller bearing drawers. !All that 
you can ask of any file at any 
price. 


Wz Sectional Bookcases are 
made to meet the requirements of 
almost any office or home library. 


You should see the lines in free Catalogue ““E” 


Sia “1220 Line” filing sections 
are made in 2, 3 and 4 drawer 
sizes for Letters, Cap and Invoice 
size papers, and with your choice 
of filing drawers for all business 
papers. 

Quarstered Oak fronts and tops, 
panelled sides and back of Plain 
Oak, also all Birch Mahogany. 

A handsome, durable, 
file at reasonable cost. 


practical 


to make a comparison 


with other kinds. 





No. 1220 
Panelled sides & back 





= 


When writing advertisers kindly 





contented mechanics. 


G2 Horizontal Line Filing 
Sections are made in 28 styles 
to meet almost every require- 
ment. Beautifully finished 
Quartered Oak or Birch Ma- 
hogany. 34 in. wide—to 
stack up with Weis Section- 
al Bookcases. They align 
with ‘500° line sections 
shown opposite. 


Suggestions.” Catalog “E” 


sectional bookcases. 


85 UNION STREET 


The Factory at Monroe, Mich. where these High-Grade Filing 
Devices, Bookcases, Etc. are made. 

This large and growing factory is your assurance that you 
may secure additional sections, cabinets, etc. to match those 
you buy now-— in the years to come. 
airy factory where goods are 


WRITE NOW FOR NAME OF 


Free Catalog ‘D” showing four complete lines of filirng devices 
and innumerable stationery specialties with booklet “ Filing 
shows two complete lines of 
Write for either or both. 


The Sls Manufacturing Co. 





This 
made 


is a clean, light, 


well by skilled and 


NEAREST CANADIAN DEALER. 
ff, ole “500’ Line Compact 


riling Sections are made in 
28 styles. There is a neat, 
compact section of ample 
capacity for almost any office 
need. A section or two at 
your elbow or a stack con- 
taining a larger variety will 
give service—and enhance 
the appearance of your office. 


MONROE, MICH. 


mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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DRINK HAB 


CURED IN THREE 
DAYS 


MOCSE JAW No matter how strong the habit is or re 
{ 


The Industrial City of Saskatchewan and the how long you have suffered from it, we 
Milling and Grain Centre of the West can cure it permanently; no hypodermic 

is the GRAND INDUSTRIAL so acon injections. 

POINT on the Canadian Pacific Railway, anc 2 . 

the Headquarters for the Canadian Pacific Enquire about 

Railway ‘Telegraphs for the Province of 


s 
Saskatchewan. { h ‘ ] I 
“ The. Paaabing Pacific Pay Roll at Moose e at in reatment 


Jaw amounts to $200,000.00 per month. s . 
MOOSE JAW has been chosen as the Divi- Acknowledged the most successful in 


sional Point on the Canadian Northern Rail- the world. 
way. The Canadian Northern Railway have ; 
already purchased land to be used as site Call, Write or ’Phone for Literature. 
for their shops and roundhouses. 

MOOSE JAW will have, in the near future, 


thirteen distinct railway outlets, and is the 
aoe Seetat yp $3 AE ge POINT OF THE GATLIN INSTITUTE 
THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 
MOOSE JAW offers unexcelled opportuni- A. HARGRAVE, Maneger 
ties for the Manufacturer, the Distributor 
and the Investor. 428 JARVIS ST.. TORONTO 
Write to-day to H. G. COLEMAN, Secretary, Phone North 4538 
The Board of Trade, Moose Jaw, Sask. 





































FURNACE Ss 


BUY YOUR 
WIFE’S HATS 











Real money sufficient to do this can be saved by the users of 
PEASE HEATING SYSTEMS, through the small amount of 
coal required. PEASE HEATING SYSTEMS save from 257% 
to 40% in fuel, and with coal at the present high prices this 
means a lot—enough to pay for the entire cost of a furnace or 


boiler in a short time. | 


Our books ‘“‘ The Question of Heating,” or at 
‘* Boiler Information’ sent free on request. 


** Ask the man who has one.” 


2FASE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


TORONTO 424 ONTARIO 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Squirt A Hose On This Perfection 
The Ignition System Is Waterproof 








Here is My 
Newest Idea 


The Caille Perfection 
Marine Engine with an 
absolutely Water-proof 
and Trouble-proof Igni- 
tion System. 


I PERSONALLY guarantee that this 
engine will operate and continue to 
run in any leaky motor boat, flooded 
engine pit, heavy sea, thunderstorm or 
Showery weather. I have thoroughly 
tested this Caille Perfection Engine for 
four hours submerged in water, as well 
as a four hour period on the block—the 
horsepower developed is identical in both 
cases, and strictly in accordance with 
my full rating guarantee. 


The HELMET and IGNITER 


@ Every motor boat owner knows that water will put 
the best ordinary type of marine engine out of com- 
mission instantly, if it reaches the batteries, the 
magneto, the timer, the coils or the spark plug. My 
ignition system insures you the genuine pleasure of 
motor boating without trouble, interruption or delay. 
@ / have solved the problem with the Caille Perfection Helmet 
and Igniter. The steel Helmet protects the spark plug, 
a “raincoat”’ insulates the one single wire I use on the 
entire system, and the /gniter obviates the use of 
magneto, batteries, timer and coils. I have piaced 
hundreds of these Perfection engines in all parts of 
Canada, Europe and the United States, and owners 
flatter me, in unsolicited letters, that I have put the mar- 
ine engine as far ahead as Marconi did the telegraph. 




















Sizes 2 to 30 H.P. 
Full Rating Guaranteed. 


Perfection marine engines range from 
2 to 30 H.P., full rating guaranteed. 
They are adapted to all power boat 
uses, including yachts, cruisers, tugs, 
fishing boats and launches. WRITE 
TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG DE- 
SCRIBING THE PERFECTION’S 
WATER-PROOF IGNITION. 


I INVITE COMPARISON 


On behalf of the Caille Perfection 
Motor Company and their product, I 
herewith issue a challenge to all pro- 
spective marine engine buyers: Show 
me the catalogue of any manufacturer 
you happen to be in touch with, who 
can market an engine the efficient equal 
of the Caille Perfection under double 
the Caille Perfection price. I am tech- 
nically familiar with every type of 
marine power, but I have yet to find, 
irrespective of price, an engine that 
will measure up point for point with 
the Caille Perfection and its exclusive 
water-proof ignition system. 

A. ARTHUR CAILLE 
President 





CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY, 1216 Caille Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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A Winter Warmth{in 

the home like the 
breath of a day in June, compared 
to the July-like dryness and inten- 


sity of the furnace heat with which 


you are familiar. It’s all in the big 
CIRCLE WATERPAN with its 
adequate provision for humidifying 


the heated air, and a furnace con- 


struction absolutely 


gas and dust tight. 
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4 Supplies home with 
pure warm air. 


N= joints cannot 
— & 


















































Heating a home properly is something more than 
raising the temperature. The air must be pure as well as warm. 
The health of your family demands it. An odor of gas is not only 
unpleasant but is a menace to the health. ° Fine coal dust floating 
in the air is just as bad. 
- @ The HECLA Furnace is absolutely gas and dust proof. The 
Joints, which in other Furnaces are made with bolts and cement, 
are fused in the} HECLA. This process welds the cast-iron and 
steel into a solid one-piece construction. 
@ Expansion and contraction cannot spread the fused joint. Seen 
, after 20 years of service, the joints in the Hecla will!be found per- 
fectly tight. The fumes from the fire cannot find an“opening. The 
air in the living rooms is always pure and healthful.’’, 


HECLA FURNACE 


For Coal and Wood 


This healthful heating costs less than ordinary warm air heating. 

The fire-pot of the HECLA is steel ribbed 
Ribbed Fire-Pot toradiatetheheatrapidly. This, 
by actual test, makes asaving of 
13%, or one ton of coal in seven. 








Do you want to give 
more thought to the 
heating of your home? 


“Comfort & Health” 

will interest you. It is 

a book on sane heating. 

Your address on a post 

card will bring it. Write 
Dept. M .M. 


CLARE BROS. & CO., LIMITED, Preston, Ont. 
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The busy man or woman of 
to-day who wants a// the rea/ 
news withoutany frills, 1s find- 
ing out that “The News” 1s 
absolutely reliable and zealous 
to perfect its readers from the 
evils of misleading rumours or 
exaggerated statements of facts. 








A live, complete news-gathering service 
that reaches to the far corners of the unt- 
verse, and adequate facilities for covering 
local events fully without the loss of a 
minute, provide matenal for producing the 
kind of paper that suits the people. 


Real news of sports, finance, society, politics, are given each 
night—featured where they are found easily without loss of time. 


By mail One Dollarand Fifty Cents a yearanywhere in Canada 
outside of Toronto. 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine wher 


1 writing advertisers. 
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CHOOSE CAREFULLY 


When making your choice of a furnace you cannot spend too much time 
and careful thought on the matter. The 
furnace is one of the most important . os 
items in the value of a house. For that pe ' 
reason the Kelsey Warm Air Generator 
has been chosen for over 40,000 homes. 


















ey 


Note the zig-zag tubes. They force the 
heat up into the rooms and none goes to 
waste up the chimney. It is easy to 
operate, is dust, gas and smoke proof 
and the most durable in construction. 
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Send for our catalog “S” and let us e. 4 lear 
show you the details and advan- —s S| |) pals ee 
tages of the Kelsey Warm Air : 5) HEED 
Generator. 


James Smart Mfg. Co. Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. Brockville, Ont. 




















“the Ross Rifle 


Is A Record Breaker 


It’s accuracy is the won ‘er of experts. 

“Ross” Bisley records have excited the jealousy of all rifle manufact- 
urers—and in India and South Africa Ross Sporting Rifles are favorites for 
big game. 

The Ross High Velocity is offered as the best Rifle a sportsman can buy. 

It shoots dead on at 300 yards and when it hits it anchors the game. 
The price, $70.00, is cheap for this arm. 

Most high grade dealers in Canada can show it—if yours cannot, write for free illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Other Ross Rifles—every one guaranteed accurate and reliable at from $25.00 up. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., . : : . QUEBEC 




















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 








soe There’s Room To Grow 
Yorkton 


There’s no depression in 
Yorkton—everything is ex- 
pansion—everything is 
growth. 



























Look at the advantages 
there are in store for business 
men, manufacturers, laboring 
men, professional men and 
mechanics of all kinds, in a 
town that—in only four years 
—has more than doubled its 
population. 


Think of the wonderful 
future there is for Yorkton 
with its perfect location, right 
in the centre of an unequalled 
agricultural and stock-raising 
community, with splendid 
shipping facilities and with 
nearest important city 150 
miles away. 


URN your attention to the ad- 
vantages Yorkton offers you. 
There’s room for growth in this 
Saskatchewan distributing centre 
for all lines of commercial enter- 
prise. Write for the free booklet on 
‘*Kacts About the Town of Yorkton,” 


G. H. BRADBROOK 


Secretary of Board of Trade 
YORKTON, SASKATCHEWAN 
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MAKE YOUR PARCELS 
DVERTISE YOU 





You can make each parcel that goes out of your 
store advertise you. The advertisement will go into 
many houses where you could not otherwise get them 
and identify your name with quality and satisfaction 
that the purchaser gets from your goods. 

The Automatic Printing Device prints the adver- 
tisement on the wrapper by the action of unrolling the 
paper. Noextra work. No trouble. 


Write for our Leaflet which describes the 
details and advantages of this valuable 
device and gives you prices. 


UTILITIES LIMITED 
73 BANK OF OTTAWA BLOG., - MONTREAL 
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Os IAD RENN LO1OyF 

y Me OD ° Oe if O6 Jd 2am & @) 
PRESTON, ONT. —_ 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Bank 

cP Office Fixtures, 
School, Library 6? 
Commercial Fur- 
niture, Opera fcP Mee 
Assembly Chairs, ¢ 
Interior Hardwood F= 
Finish Generally. | 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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VE AACSIR ALP 


(Exact size and style of characters cut on the “ Baby *’ Diagraph.) 


STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 


Cut 134, %, and '4 inchletters. Each Machine fully guaranteed. Let us tell you more about 
them in our catalog. You can save money by using one 


WRITE TO-DAY 
WM. STEWART & CO., Canadian Agents 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
Board of Trade Bldg. Saturday Night Bldg. 


























ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
ing pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 

Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 

Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest 





GET FULL DETAILS FROM 
I THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


PROTECT YOUR VALUABLES 


Doctors, dentists, retail merchants, householders; any one with 
valuables should have one of our safes. [Illustrated is one of our 
fireproof safes, made specially to meet the requirements of the 
householder or the professional man who values his goods 


























This safe, made all of steel, 
lined with selected wood, has 
a space between the steel and 
the wcod which protects the 
contents of the safe from heat 
or damp. It has a strong com- 
bination lock which cannot be 
picked and costs only $40.00 














Send for our Catalog, which 
describes and Iliustrates 
the many safes we 
manufacture. 


THE AHERN SAFE CO., LTD. 


MONTREAL fad CANADA 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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ACT THE PUBLIC EYE Age” 
Hy 4 
OUR sign should be attractive by night time as well as by day. yy : fg § 
More attractive at night in fact. Hundreds oi people too busy Ye : A H a 
in the day time to notice a sign will see your sign at night it 47 z , 
it is attractively illuminated and one that is not easily torgotten. Z é 
We can make you such a sign which will greatly increase your % 2 
profits at a comparatively small expense. : : 
Telephone us or write us a line or two describing the nature oi 5 2 
' your business and let us give you an estimate. searerse, GES 
pm, = vs oe 
DEATH anv WATSON LIMITED TORONTO 
- No ‘ 4 ® “S'0 0 
28 *e 
im i Al Be with : 


i JOHN HEATH'S . 
Don’t Lose + Hair ‘ TELEPHONE PEN 0278. 2 


i] 

Your hair requires attention. Give it a ig 
chance to grow. Danderoff will keep your 8. esiciatniall te in Canada , a 
hair in a clean, glossy, healthy condition. 7 ; ; 
It removes danderoff and helps the ha —o 3° % 

to grow. : fo be had of theleading Stationers - 
Try it at the barber shop. Money re- ° i Comat. = 

funded if no benefit. 4 







Pullin = ae 


Na a 












C.Hughel & Co. 417 Queen St.E.Toronto 











FOR HOME-BUILDING 


Milton Fireflash Brick is Particularly Desirable 


MILTON BRICK 


‘A Genuine Milton Brick Has the Name ‘MILTON’ on it.” 


are of two distinct styles—red fireflash and buff fire- ba 
flash. The colors—being natural to the shale—are 
permanent and not affected by climate or weather. 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO: Dept., D. 
MILTON, ONTARIO 


Agents for Fiske Tapestry Brick 
TORONTO OFFICE, . . JANES BUILDING ee 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Convenient, 
Sanitary, 
Clean 


There isa 
sense of 











office manin knowing that he is observing the most sanitary 
methods of handling paper when using the 

MARSH RUBBER FINGER PADS 
No wetting of the fingers necessary therefore preventing the 
transmission of germs tothe mouth. Indispensable to the Post 
Office Clerk. SAMPLES FREE UPON REQUEST 


MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD COMPANY 


MacLean’s Magazine 














Canailian Agents - 171 Mutual Street Toronto 


SPENCERIAN ~\) 


STEEL PENS 

In Every Style For Every Handwriting 
Sample card of 12 3 SPENCERIAN 
different pens and PEN CO., 


2 good penholders 349 Broadway 
sent for i0 cts. New York 




































AGENTS MEN AND WOMEN é 
BE INDEPENDENT : 
Earn money @s our representa 
tive. We want agents in every town to sell our complete line of 
Russian Lynx Fur Sets, Willow Plumes, Fancy Needle 
work, Waists, Drawn Work, and fast-selling novelties. 
BIG PROFITS are being made by our agents every 
where. Why can't you’? We co-operate 
with you—help you to make a big success. Don't delay. Write 
to-day for our FREE illustrated catalogue and special offer 
to agents. 


JOS. GLUCK, Dept. 22, 621 Broadway N. Y- 



































The Sanitation of 
Your Gloak Room 


F the clothes of different 

people are allowed to be 
hung altogether in the cloak 
room, they may be the means 
of spreading disease. Our 
lockers are light, airy and 
occupy but a very small 
space. Each compartment 
has a different lock and you 
will eliminate a lot of petty 
troubles by the installation 
of these lockers, besides giv- 
ing your place a neat and 
business-like appearance. 











Write for our catalog and let us 
show you the many styles and 
sizes of lockers we manufacture. 








Canada Wire and Iron 
Goods Co. 


Hamilton, Ontario 




















PLENTY OF 
DESK SPACE 


The compact and handy form of this 
desk should at once recommend it to 
the alert business man. Itis a com- 
bination of three desks put into the 
form of one and takesthe place of three 
in less than the space of one. 


It is a filing cabinet, a typewriter desk 
and a writing desk. Nota freak desk 
by any means, but a scientific and time- 
saving combination of three desks. An 
ideal desk for the use of lawyers, 
dentists, doctors, ministers, students 
and all professional men. 





Send for our folder and study this out a little 
for your own advantage. You will readiy 
agree as tothenecessity of your possessing one, 


ONTARIO DESK & SUPPLY CO. 


Elmira, ° Ontario 
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sperpmungies YOUR STABLES 
} ation. The i LS 
are ‘aun tables of Si ns ML Pel latt, ard ti 
peat in An i Note t ly Linage stem | 
Yo ! t os V the sam : 
ba ’ ara I 1 t u 
Tisda J St; Fitting were used 
thre } 
im value of 


Send for our Catalog H, and let us 
show you some of the best ideas for 
the improvement of your stables. 


The Tisdale lron Stable Fittings Co., Ltd. 


19 Temperance Street, TORONTO, ONT. 








To introduce Sealbrand Carbon Paper to 
out of town users, With each 





SPECIAL OFFER 
order for 
one box of Sealbrand carbon paper any 


weight or color, we will include 1 ream 


This 


5th July, 


of paper for carbon copies. 
offer holds 
1912. 

This carbon 
finest imported 
4 


good until 


ym the 

ery sneet 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

The A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 
244 Yonge St., TORONTO 


is made fr« 


stock ev 
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PAPER 
FASTENERS 


75, 000, ~ “0.K.” 


convince 


YO 
4 SUPERIORITY. 

‘ They Add TONE to You 
ie D Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 

, SCHOOL or HOME. 
~¥ There is genuine pleasure in 
as Nee bap their use as wellas Perfect Se- 
a curity Easily put on or taken 
e off with the thumb and finger. 

“they always work.’’ 


oa 


Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 


Can be used repeatedly and 


SHandsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. nois 














ARRY your cash in this form and protect 

4 yourself against loss and embarrass- 

ment. hey are self-identifying and are 

issued in convenient denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $200 


FIFTY 


1” 


Viz: 


continue on your trip rejoicing. 
soc. per$io0. See us about it. 








When Travelling, Pay 


with 
Dominion Express Company 
Travellers Cheques 


insures you against the loss of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


you lose the cheque it is only necessary to advise us. 
The security alone is worth more than the smal! cost, 


Your Expenses 








Olt tee in payment of accounts, etc., 

by all first-class hotels, express, rail- 
way, Steamship, sleeping car companies and 
banks throughout the world. No risk of loss, 
no bother exchanging currency. 


CENTS 


We do the worrying while you 








TORONTO OFFICES: 





DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY 


48 YONGE STREET 


1330 QUEEN STREET W. 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Comfort In Your Office || TRANSCONA 


Here is a 
good ser- 
viceable 
chair which 
will not get 
out of order 
It is made 
of quartered 
oak in golden 
finish and 
upholstered 
in the bes, of 
leather. 

It allows 
perfect free- 
dom of move- 
ment, is a 
source of 
comfort to 
any who 
work in an 
office and is 
a decoration 
tor any room 














| Winnipeg’s Leading 
Factory Suburb 








OPPOSITE THE NEW 


$7,000,000 
Railway Shops 


| 
| 
RELGERE 5 SAME IS EERE, 
| 
| 
| 








OF THE 
Ask your dealer to show you our Office Tilter No. 
106 or write for illustrated folder containing illus- 


trations of our yg oho ge ornea and Stools. | G r a n d T r u n k P a c i f ic 
BALL FURNITURE CO., Limited |} | 


Hanover « . Ontario 


























SPRINGFIFLD 


q A Select Subdivision opposite 
the Largest Railway Shops in 


—— Courtesy 
In 


Stationery 


Would you goto do business with a man 
and wear your cheapest and shabbiest 
clothes,and pay no attention at all toyour 
personal appearance? Surely not. You 
would have a very poor chance of doing 
successful business. Why then should 
you not take some carein the appearance : 
of your stationery which is most often fitable investment. 
the means of introducing your business? 
It does not cost much, but it may meana 
lot to you. 


GET SOME OF OUR SAMPLES P 
AND COMPARE THEM WITH . | For Particulars Address 
YOUR OWN STATIONERY AND 
CONSULT US ABOUT IT. 

We make Canadian Safety Paper for cheques FLEER & WHITE 


and drafts. 





Canada, which will employ 





about 6,000 men at a pay roll of 
over $100,000 per week. 


Freedom from smoke, dust and 

q dirt, and nearness to big indus- 
trial establishments will make 
these lots much in demand. An 
exceptional opportunity for pro- 











WRITE TO-DAY | Limited 
DAVID SMITH | EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
Engraving and Lithographing Co. | 645 Somerset Block 


Formerly of the Firm of Rolph, Smith & Co. 


56-58-60 CHURCH ST., TORONTO | WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 




















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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EXAMINE YOUR STABLES 


stration. These 
ellatt, ard tis 
ly Linage ystem, this 


And compare them with this ilh 
are the table of Gir BH. M. I 
best in America N 1 
lighting and ven ion, ete 

Yours can be great] inprovel on the same 
basis at a comparatively HM cost by the use 
of the ame 
Tisdale 
througho 
Improve our table and inerease thy 
our anilmais, 


Send for our Catalog H, and let us 
show you some of the best ideas for 
the improvement of your stables. 


The Tisdale lron Stable Fittings Co., Ltd. 


19 Temperance Street, TORONTO, ONT. 


Iron table y were used 


value of 


MacLean’s Magazine 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce Sealbrand Carbon Paper to 
out of town users, With each order for 








one box of Sealbrand carbon paper any 
weight or color, we will include 1 ream 


This 
holds good until 15th July, 


of paper for carbon copies. 


WGeacsrano 
offer aes i 


1912. 

This carbon is made from the 
finest imported stock every sheet 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

The A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 
284 Yonge St... TORONTO 
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O. K.” -asteners 


| 75,000,000 ‘ 
hum SOLD the past YEAR should 


Me convince YOU of their 
SUPERIORITY. 

They Add TONE to Your 
= Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 
SCHOOL or HOME. 

There is genuine pleasure in 
> their use as wellas Perfect Se- 

curity Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeatedly and 
“they always work.’’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
S Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 

All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the t rade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. wois 



























Ps RY your cash in this form and protect 
4 yourself against loss and embarrass- 
ment. hey are self-identifying and are 
issued in convenient denominations of S$1o, 
$20, $50, $100 and $200 


FIFTY 


continue on your trip rejoicing. 


viz: 50c. per$100. See us about it. 


When Travelling, Pay 


Dominion Express Company 
‘Travellers Cheques 


CENTS 
insures you against the loss of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


[¥ you lose the cheque it is only necessary to advise us. 
The security alone is worth more than the smal! cost, 


Your Expenses 








Aer D in payment of accounts, etc., 

by all first-class hotels, express, rail- 
way, steamship, sleeping car companies and 
banks throughout the world. No risk of loss, 
no bother exchanging currency. 


We do the worrying while you 








DOMINION 
TORONTO OFFICES: 





EXPRESS COMPANY 


48 YONGE STREET 


1330 QUEEN STREET W. 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 7 
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Here is a 
good ser- 
viceable 
chair which 
will not get 
out of order 
It is made 
of quartered 
oak in golden 
finish and 
upholstered 
in the bes, of 
leather. 

It allows 
perfect free- 
dom of move- 
ment, is a 
source of 
comfort to 
any who 
work in an 
office and is 
a decoration 
for any room 





Ask your dealer to show you our Office Tilter No. 
106 or write for illustrated folder containing illus- 
trations of our different Office Chairs and Stools. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


BALL FURNITURE CO., Limited 


Hanover - - Ontario 

















-—— Courtesy 
In 


Stationery 


Would you goto do business with a man 
and wear your cheapest and shabbiest 
clothes,and pay no attention at all to your 
personal appearance? Surely not. You 
would have a very poor chance of doing 
successful business. Why then should 
you not take some carein the appearance 
of your stationery which is most often 
the means of introducing your business? 
It does not cost much, but it may meana 
lot to you. 


GET SOME OF OUR SAMPLES 
AND COMPARE THEM WITH 
YOUR OWN STATIONERY AND 
CONSULT US ABOUT IT. 


We make Canadian Safety Paper for cheques 
and drafts. 









WRITE TO-DAY 


DAVID SMITH 


Engraving and Lithographing Co. 
Formerly of the Firm of Rolph, Smith & Co. 


56-58-60 CHURCH ST., TORONTO 

















TRANSCONA 


Winnipeg’s Leading 
Factory Suburb 








$7,000,000 
Railway Shops 





OF THE 


Grand Trunk Pacific 








SPRINGFIFLD 


A Select Subdivision opposite 
q the Largest Railway Shops in 
Canada, 
about 6,000 men at a pay roll of 


which will employ 


over $100,000 per week. 


Freedom from smoke, dust and 

q dirt, and nearness to big indus- 
trial establishments will make 
these lots much in demand. An 
exceptional opportunity for pro- 
fitable investment. 








For Particulars Address 


FLEER & WHITE 


Limited 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS © 
645 Somerset Block 
WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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|" Me Denesitt—Me Giiientions | 


30DaysFreetrial 


| GUARANTEED TO WORK A LIFETIME | 


| THIS TYPE OF INK-WELL HAS BEEN “CALLED FOR | 
| TIMES WITHOUT NUMBER” BUT HAS NEVER BEFORE. | 


| 


| BEEN PRODUCED AT ANY TIME OR ANY PLACE. 














No. 1-B 1-2 Natural Size. Pat. Jan. 5. 1904, 


THE REYNOLDS IMPROVED INK-WELL 


Is constructed of two parts, reservoir and base, both glass, 


nothing to corrode or get out of order. There are two 
small wells on opposite sides of the base, one being of the 
right depth for a stub pen and the other of the right depth | 
for the ordinary long pen. 

These wells are both constantly supplied with fresh ink from the air 
| tight reservoir above. As the ink is usedit is fed down from the reservoir 
|in such quantities as to keep the ink in each well at its normal depth at 
all times. Therefore FRESH INK is provided without waste and with- 
out liability of OVERLOADING the pen, the resultis clean paper, 


| clean penbolder, clean hands, with no waste of ink from any source. 


EASY TO CLEAN EASY TO FILL 
MAKES WRITING A PLEASURE and saves one-half the yearly ink bill. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES, AND TWO STYLES. Each 


Ink-wellis provided with two nickel-plated adjustable pen racks. 
SIZES AND CAPACITY. No. 0-B. holds 2 ounces of ink, No. 
1-B. and 1-C. 3 ounces and No, 2-B. and 2-C. 4 ounces. 
STYLES. Style B. has one openingin the Reservoir, for single desk 
| use; Style C.has two openings in the Reservoir to adapt it for double desks. 
| PRICES. No. 0-B. $2.75 each; No. 1-B. and 1-C. $3.00 each; 
No. 2-B. and 2-C. $3.25 each. 50 cts. extra in Foreign Countries. 
You must SEE and TEST this Ink-well for yourself in order to realize | 
WHY itisthe one “‘CALLED FOR TIMES WITHOUT NUMBER.”’ Fill in 
the blank order below and mail it NOW. | 


Liberal Discount to the Trade 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. | 


MAKERS OF STATIONERY SPECIALTIES 








THE O. K. MANUFACTURING CQ. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Please send on 30 days free trial one No... .... 


Reynolds’ Improved Pat. Ink-well, Price $. . 
At the end of that time | promise to remit 


« « «mail or 
express prepaid. 
the price as per Number and Style ordered, or return the 
Ink-well, at your expense. 


Name 
Occupation or Profession weet 
Street and Number 


City z State 








CS... 
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@ The Kalamazo & 


~ Lese Leaf Binder 
has a R 
vice-like 












Wvice-like Jaws 
e 

-~one sheet or 

one thousand 


























THE KALAMAZOO 


holds on with 
bull-dog tenacity to one sheet 
or a book full. 


With a simple turn of the screw, the jaws grasp 
the leaves, holding them as securely as if perman- 


ently bound—yet retaining all of the loose leaf 
advantages. 


The KALAMAZOO is a book, not a 


box or a glorified 
Shannon file, or a 





Fight Salient Kalamazoo 





. No Exposed Metal. 
° Accessibility. 
. Durability. 


when once known. 








Points series of spindles and 
— clamps. 
1. Flat Opening. ‘ P ‘ 
2. Simple Construction. It IS Aa joy to the 
3. Vice-like-grip. user, and wins a 
4. Great Expansion. 
5. Ease of Operation. pe rmanent place 
6 
7 
8 


Write to-day for 
Booklet ‘‘W.’’ It 
will tell you all about it. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


Limited 
Loose Leaf & Account- = King & 
= Spadina 


ook Makers 
jj 


































Toronto 
| > 
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Ornamental Railings For 
Banks 
j, . _and 
J, Offices 


HE handsome 

ornamentaliron 

railing shown 
above was installed 
by us in the Cana- 
dian Bank of Com- 
merce, Regina. 
Scores of banks 
and offices have 
had us design and 
install ornamental 
railings for them, 
We would like to 
show you what we 
can do for your in- 
stitution, no matter 
whether a neat in- 
expensive counter 


232,10 








Have your architect write us:or write direct forfour catalogues railing or one of 
\ : the most elaborate 
and‘estimates. styles desired. 


3 
DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS LIMITED, London, Canada 














FINE LEATHER GOODS 


For the coming season. 
Largest assortment. 
New designs, New leathers. 








LADIES’ HAND BAGS 
LETTER and CARD CASES 
PURSES, WALLETS 
WRITING PORTFOLIOS 
BANKER’S and 
MESSENGERS WALLETS 
LEATHER NOVELTIES 


BROWN BROS., umitep 


Manufacturers Leather Goods, Account Books, Etc. 




















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Shipping and Factory Tags 


All Sizes, Kinds, Colors and Printings 


FACTORY TO CONSUMER 


If you purchase 5M tags and over send us sample and we 





will quote prices which will interest you. 





BUSINESS SYSTEMS LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Office Stationery 
TORONTO 
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The ELEMENT |=" &: 
OF PRICE 6 | —=— 














1 —Statement 3—Circular Letters 
2—Invoices 4—Regular Correspondence 
5--The Matter of Quality 


OU can save envelope money in two ways. First, by eliminating the labor and 
Y expense involved in addressing ordinary envelopes. Second, in the price of the 
envelopes themselves. The B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE effects the first 
economy by using the superscription of the letter itself---or the heading of bill or statement 
---as the address for the envelope. The “ Window” does it. Q Then, this improved 
envelope costs less than any imitation or substitute. It is made right here in Canada, 
by Canadian workmen in a Canadian factory. { Itis sold to you at a price below any 
competition. Its"quality and “idea” are way above any comparison. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUANTITY 
PRICES AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 


BARBER-ELLIS, Limited, 62 Wellington St. W., Toronto 




















IS IT COPY OR ORIGINAL”? 


You can hardly tell the difference between 
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Nae ome i 
CARBON PAPER i not want faint or dirty, smudgy’ copies 


the original letter and the copy when 


Peerless Carbon Paper is used. You do 


sreaeh 


Pevog. $350) ger brent 


when you can have clear, neat ones. Why 





ena: ond Ridben Mid Co tent 


not use Peerless Brand Carbon Paper? 


It costs no more than the ordinary, and 














will satisfy you in every way. 


Try it next time you order. We have two 








grades, Peerless and Klear Kopy. 





Typewriter ribbons also are an important 


factor in your correspondence. Peerless 





ye 











typewriter ribbons last longer and give 


better satisfaction than any other. 


SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE PACKAGE ‘‘K.’’ YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AT 
THE RESULTS IT WILL GIVE. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
176-173 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
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75,000 


Merchants have consulted us about the McCaskey System of 
Keeping Accounts and are now using it and would not be 
without it. It eliminates the handling of many clumsy books, 
the copying of figures and many other little details which take 
much time. Time is money. 


Statements are rendered unnecessary, each cus- 
tomer always knows to acent what he owes and 
an error cannot go undetected. 


Write to us and let us send you our illus- 
trated catalog then judge for yourself 
as to whether or not you can afford to 
be without the McCaskey System. 


Dominion Register Co. 


LIMITED 
92 Ontario Street, Toronto, Ontario 
519-521 Corn and Produce Exchange, Manchester, England 

















Saves the services of type- 
writers and the cost of 
machines. Does quicker 


and better work. 
The Writerpress Addressing Attachment 


is a new improvement which can be used with any Writerpress. 
IT PRINTS THE NAME AND ADDRESS of the recipient 


on form letters at the same time the body of letter is run off, 
thus assuring a perfect match between name and body of let- 
ter, correct spacing, margin and alignment. 


IT ALSO ADDRESSES THE ENVELOPE, guaranteeing 
correct address and consequent saving of postage. As the 
complete letter is printed with one operation, it does away 
with the labor of filling in names, the investment in typewrit- 
ers and the floor space required by the old method. 











riterpress Prints from 500 to 600 letters an hour, all ready for the mail. 
With THIS MONEY-SAVING IMPROVEMENT IS POSSIBLE WITH 


Adi essing Attachment THE WRITERPRESS ONLY, The whole outfit is inexpensive and 
name plates are furnished for mailing lists at nominal cost. 


Write for full information and actuai samples of work. 
THE WRITERPRESS CO., 122 Writerpress Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE HAMILTON, ONT., OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
302 Broadway 33 James St, S, 215 Dearborn St. 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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YOU PAY FOR EVERY 
MINUTE 


ON’T throw your money away. Employees coming and going 

at irregular hours waste the profits you work so hard for. 

Get a W. A. Wood TIME RECORDER. All lates and overtimes 

are automatically printed in red figures, regular time marked in a dif- 
ferent color. No matter how large or small your business is we can 
supply you with the proper time recorder to protect your profits. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “G.” 


It will cost you nothing and will show you how to 


improve the system of your business. WRITE TODAY. 


W. A. WOOD 


Head Office and Salerooms: 














19 BLEURY STREET ‘' MONTREAL, QUE. 
65-67 Vistesin edb il Ont. 40 St. Cuisine tiie Que. 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING 


GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS 


Your customers will be more likely to come back if they «are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best se! 
vice. We guarantee this. 

It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES. 


97 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO. - 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON -£.C. ENGLAND 


LUXFER PRISMS 


USE THE DAYLIGHT 


What an expense artificial lighting is, and how very unsatisfac- 
tory to work with as compared to daylight. There are hundreds 
of people working by artificial light, ruining their eyes and 
general health, and constantly making large bills for their firm 
to pay. And whysshould these things’be so? Luxfer Prisms 
will bring light tofthe darkest corner. 


They give a natural diffused light, not a strong glare which 


hurts the eyes and the nerves. They soon save their cost in 
lighting bills, and after that you have economy and better 
service with nothing to pay. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND LET US SHOW YOU 
WHAT CAN BE DONE AT A SMALL EXPENSE WITH LUXFER PRISMs. 


LUXFER PRISM CO. 


100 
KING STREET 
WEST, 


TORONTO, 
ONT. 
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IT IS EASY TO BUY A FOX TYPEWRITER-- 
THE HIGHEST GRADE TYPEWRITER BUILT 











Xu. Simply sign your name to the coupon below and give us your address 

—a catalog will then be mailed you. From the catalog select the equipment 

wanted—style of type, width of carriage, color of ribbon, etc.—and mail to us with check or draft 

for $10.00 and a Fox Visible Typewriter of any model selected will be sent you at once. You 

ean then send us in the balance in small monthly instalments, if you prefer, or deduct 5% for 

all cash. Simple and easy, isn’t it?—and safe, too. Truly, “There is no trick in buying a Fox 
Typewriter.”’ 

Don’t forget that “Fox” means Highest Quality, Durability, Visibil- 
ity, Speed, Light Touch—and more and better automatic features than 
are found on any other typewriter. Send for catalog to-day and learn 
more about this wonderful typewriter. 

Dealers and local representatives wanted in all unoccupied territory. 


Cf eS a rT errr rrr rt rT irri rte irre tr i 
DI ogo 6.00'0 0069:0000008d000000005004e0sesh escent en eeeesnsoscesageess 
BUSINESS  .....cccccccccccscccccvccccccsceseees DOOR. oceecccvceccovesceses 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. crinb'parivs MicH. 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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OU buy a typewriter not for what 
it zs, but for what it does. The 
typewriter which does more is worth 
more. [he Underwood does more. 


That is one reason, for example, why in Toronto alone 
there are 5,000 Underwoods and only 1,000 of the next 
most popular typewriter; why large firms and institutions 
using from 30 to 300 typewriters buy Underwoods 
exclusively. 


HERE is another reason — un- 
equalled service goes with the 
Underwood. We have a staff of 
500 members, all working with en- 
thusiasm to make the service perfect. 





Improve your acquaintance with the Underwood re- 
presentative. His knowledge of the scope of a type- 
writer's usefulness is at your disposal. ‘‘ He is an effci- 
ency engineer’ in typewriter matters. His suggestions 


may prove surprisingly valuable. + 
(/nited Lypewriter Co. 
Limited 


IN ALL CANADIAN CITIES | 
Head Office “ Toronto J 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. == 
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They write any- 
thing—from index 
cards to the widest 
forms you wish to 
use —and all with 
the same light touck inches wide, and 
and quick, good there are five sizes 


work. Light Tou ch between, 


Onare 


Typewriters Do More than Write Letters. 
All this helps make the Monarch the Typewriter of Efficiency. 
Ask for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Send for Monarch Literature. Learn the many reasons for Monarch superiority. 
A post card will place full information in your hands immediately, and the address of nearest 
office. Write now. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Limited 
46 Adelaide Street West, - . . Toronto 


Branches :—Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 


The narrowest wide 
carriage takes paper 
10,8, inches wide ; 
the widest carriage 

2c > 6 
takes paper 32,5, 
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Your Traders Bank 
oe Building 
I inci na endueniilde Toronto 
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Cut the “Handling Charges” 
In Half 


AKE your top floor as accessible as your ground 
floor. Stop handling goods up and down stairs. 

It costs enormously, delays deliveries, impedes quick 
action and increases labor costs. 

An elevator saves hauling goods about indoors and 
brings the fourth floor to the level of the first. 

You can pay for a splendid elevator equipment by 
saving the wages of one man, and pay yourself a 
profit besides. 


Stores, factories and warehouses of all kinds use 


Oris FENSOM 
SLEVATORS 


ae come 


and save half their cost of handling goods. They also in- 
crease the efficiency of the whole staff with the use of an 
elevator. It makes everything so much more convenient. 


Send for “Freight Elevators and Their Uses.” 


This book tells how you can save money 
and increase efficiency in your business by 
using an Otis-Fensom freight elevator. 

Study this book for an hour and you will 
very likely discover the reason for some of 
the serious faults in your organization which 
you never could understand before. 


Otis-Fensom Elevator 
Company, Ltd. 
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It won't crack. It won't 
crumble nor crash down on 
your head, as plaster does. 
won't lose its first beauty. it S 
fireproof. And you can wash it 
as clean as you can wash a | SZ) ee 
window. Yet, even in first cost, 

you pay but little more for | 
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with—and lasts only a few years. ! 
These steel ceilings outlast the build- 
ings you put them in—and are as 
good the day you sell the building 
as the day you bought it. No 

special fitments needed to ore § 
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them—put them on right over 
old plaster if you like. Tell us 
your possible needs and let us 
offer you a choice of more 
than 2,000 up-to-date art & 














styles. Address: Eee Y : en ) 
The Metal Shingle & BV Sit roe Re BBY’ Sot rt 
Siding Ce., Ltd. ne : wiaty at ee A o7 58 
PRESTON, ONT. oo | SR 
Brent oa and Factery ( eee iV, eee, 
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Investigate the Claims of the 
Simplex Adding Machine 


It saves time. Time is money. 

It saves Brain Fag, Brain Fag leads to inefficiency. 

It saves mistakes. Inaccuracy is fatal. 

It saves money. Because it does the work of more costly 





machines. 

° Ask for our booklet, 
Price, $29 ‘Let's Corsemuad.” 
SIMPLEX DEVICES, LIMITED 
Manutacturers 
220 KING ST. WEST K66 TORONTO 

















TORONTO, CANADA, 
PATENTED OCT 12,1999... 


2 PATENTS PENDING. 


a, SIMPLEX DEVICES LIB. 
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“Get Your 











This is the slogan of the BARR ACCOUNT REGISTER 









T isextremely apt, because this Register is an incomparable col- 

lector of accounts for retail merchants. It “Gets your money 
in” on bills that would otherwise run a long time or perhaps never 
be paid, and does it all in a way that gives absolutely no offence to 
the customer. It works in a simple, sound, sensible way that will 
surprise you and delight you with a most remarkable decrease in 
the amount of your outstanding credit accounts. 

In still another way it makes money for you by saving you the 
cost, time, worry and the expensive mistakes of the old day-book- 
and-ledger system of bookkeeping. One stroke of the pen and your 
bookkeeping is all done, your statements are all made out and i 
your accounts are constantly posted down to the minute. 

It is not a question of whether you want this machine or J 
not. YOU NEEDIT. By neglecting to get it you throw as e we 
away just so many hundreds of dollars that you are aS 
surely losing by the old system. In justice to your or a 
self at least, mark and mail this coupon NOW, ai oes a 
asking for full particulars. Sf SS FOS 
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Barr Registers, Limited 7 7 28 oo 


i Trenton, Ontario Fa a 
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Has it Happened to You?. 


Cases of shipping often get broken in transportation and you 
lose both goods and customer. If it has not happened yet, 
take precaution against it and get H. & D. packing cases. 
They are stronger and more durable than the ordinary wooden 
case, beside which they save a great deal on express or 


freight charges. 


Tee Ree This book will 
HOW TO PACK IE | show you how to save a 
ah ae lot of money on freight 
and express charges 


Write to us to-day teiling us what you ship 
and let us send you a sample case and our 
interesting books. You will be under no 
obligation to us and you can test it to your 
own Satisfaction. 


The Hinde & Dauch 


Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 
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The National Cash Register 


stops mistakes 


and losses and 


increases trade and profit 


ONEY and accounts, the most vital 
part of any business are protected. 


Business is placed on the solid foundation 
of carefulness and accuracy. 


The proprietor's time is saved. He is re- 
lieved of a thousand worries. 


The important things in his business can 
be given more of his thought and attention. 
He can afford more comforts and pleasures 
for his family. 


The National Cash Register prevents care- 


lessness and laziness and removes tempta- 


tion from employes. 


It gives full credit to the employes who do 
the best and the most work and makes them 


more valuable to their employers. 


Disputes and arguments are prevented. 
Customers are satisfied. Buying and sell- 
ing are put on a just basis for proprietor, 
clerks and customers. 


Customers like to deal where National 


Cash Registers are used. 


The National Cash Register Co. 


Canadian Factory at 
Toronto 


General Sales Office for Canada 
285 Yonge Street, Toronto 























It will pay you to 


answer advertisements. 
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What Do You 
Pay For? 


Who pays tor the time 





lost through your employees 





coming or leaving early and 
all such irregularities of bus- 
iness? You do, and you get 
no returns for your money. 
| That is very poor business. 
The old methods of time-keeping are no longer of any 
use in the time of business system, they are not sufficient- 
ly accurate and reliable. Unless your business is one of 
the slow and antiquated ones with whom no one can do 
satisfactory, business you have great need of an Inter- 
national Time Recorder. They are made in many styles, 
to suit all kinds and sizes of business firms. 
























Send for our illustrated Catalogue 
‘*T,’’ which we will be pleased to mail 











to you. It will suggest many im- 
provements for the system of your 
business. Write to-day. 









fe 


International Time 


Recording Co. -: 
of Canada, Limited 


27 Alice Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
518 Somerset Bldg., Winnipeg,’ Man. 
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No Locks are Yale Locks unless made by Yale & Towne 


YALE} 
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| pn res made in Canada 


UR new factory at St. Catharines, Ontario, began the 
~ap manufacture of Yale products May Ist. This new plant 

i isa duplicate of our plant at Stamford, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
. in everything except size. 

You can be sure of the same quality in Canadian-made 
Yale Products that has characterized those made in the 
United States. Your appreciation of the safety, conveni- 
ence, utility and good taste of Yale Locks and Builders’ 
Hardware justifies us in still further building our business 
in Canada. It will be easier now for you to obtain every- 
thing we make promptly and at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 





| Yale Door Checks Yale Padlocks Yale Hardware 


are door springs withoutthe The first thing to know about the Yale —- Yale Builders’ Hardware 

slam. The door opens easily Padlock is that it is widely imitated. The first achieved a reputation 
$ and shuts gently, but posi- second thing to know is that the name __ for excellence and then 
tively. **Vale’’ is always on the genuine. lived up to it. 


Send for our book, ‘‘A Word about Yale Locks and Hardware.’”’ 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 
Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices and Works: St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Manifold 
RAILROAD RECEIPTS 


In Triplicate 


Put up in wire-stitched pads of fifty each. Perforated at 
stub to tear off pad. Original punched for filing on binder. 


@ When the question of the Uniform Bill of Lading was 
before the Railway Commission, we exerted ourselves to the 
utmost to get their consent to retain the use of colored 
papers as a means of distinction between the several copies 
of Shipping Receipts, but, as is well known, an arbitrary 
ruling was made, that all copies should be on white paper. 


@ Recognizing the very great advantage and convenience to 
shippers, of having a marked distinction between the differ- 
ent copies, we have perfected a method which restores this 
convenience by printing EACH COPY IN A DIFFERENT 
COLOR OF INK-—and we sell these Receipts at the SAME 
PRICE as if all sheets were printed in one color of ink. 


@ This distinct advantage, coupled with the superior qual- 
ity of paper used, exact register of one copy with another 
* and the high grade carbon paper supplied gratis with each 
lot, produces a satisfaction in results to the user which places 
this particular product of our Company in a class by itself. 


Write for prices and full information to Dept. ‘/' D’’ today. 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Perpetual Ledgers 
Loose Leaf Binders, Devices and Sheets 


Factories: Branches: 
Brampton, Ont. Toronto Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Stroud, Glos, Eng. (Home Office) 


London, Eng. 
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A few Suveuie Machiries in the Cost Dept of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


5 


Westinghouse Proves 
Burroughs Adaptability 


Thousands of America’s livest concerns have adopted the 


Burroughs as their standard equipment. ‘The big Westinghouse 
company is one of them. 


No concern has better facilities to investigate a// machines and 
know which is best. The result of their tests is the use of 68 
Burroughs in the seventeen Westinghouse offices. 


In the Cost Department the Burroughs 
Hour-and-minute and fractional machines 
cuts in half the cost of finding just what, 


In the Factory a different kind of Bur- 
roughs gives the statistics of every opera- 
tion desired, of every quantity turned out, 




































figures the payroll, etc., all at half the 
cost of the old way. 


for instance, a certain dynamo costs. 


In the Sales Department, another Bur- 
roughs cuts in half the cost of finding out 
what it costs to sell in the west, in the 
east; gives data on the salesmen, which the 
poor, which the efficient. 


In the Treasury and Accounting Depart- 
ments, the Burroughs Statement and 
**Shuttle Carriage’? machines do most of 
the bookkeeping--at a 60 percent saving 
in time and money. 





They use six different sizes of Burroughs machines, from 6 
columns capacity in the smallest Burroughs, to 30 columns in the 
15-Duplex—the only machine of its kind in the world. They use 
Visible Printing Burroughs—iow keyboard Burroughs—Non- 
listing Burroughs Calculators—in fact all the Burroughs suited to 
their work. 


From the long Burroughs line of 86 models (in 492 combi- 
nations of features) smaller houses can select a single machine which 
will perfectly fill their needs, however diversified. You can try 
that machine in your own office, free. 


There are individual ‘‘Burroughs Systems Bulletins’’ for about 
20 lines of business, each showing forms, new bookkeeping 
methods, short cuts, etc. On request we will send the Bulletin 
for your particular line, without charge o: 
obligation. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of adding and listing machines, listing and non 
listing calculating machines—86 different models in 492 
combinations of features—$150 to $950--easy payments if 
desired, 








A Burroughs Visible CANADIAN ADDRESSES 
For Visible Printing Toronto Branch: 146 BAY ST., Toronto, Ont. 
, Montreal Branch: 392 ST. JAMES S8T., Montreal, Que. 
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Posts to the loose leaf ledger 
without removing the sheets 


from the binder- fg 
any standard make gas 
of a post binder 







Think of the advantage of 
having all your account- 
ing records machine print- 
ed—every page as neat, 
clean and as easy to read 
as a good typewritten 
letter. The debits in black 
and credits in red, if you 
like. Perfect tabulation in 
all colums-—-all the pages 
in all the books absolutely 
uniform. The same with 
card ledgers and other 
card records. 

The Bookkeeping 
Machine is to your ac- 
counting records what the 
typewriteristoyourcorres- 
pondence. The Bookkeep- 
ing Machine goes further. 
It adds up the items as it 
posts or writes them and tells accurately the total of debits, credits, balance, 
etc. to date for each and every account; as it goes along it checks the work 
of the bookkeeper to see that the human element makes no mistakes and; 
also makes a written proof sheet as evidence of all work it does. 

Thus every day’s work is complete. There are no yesterday’s mistakes to 
look for today, tomorrow or any other day. When the last entry for the 
month is made, that month’s work is done. 

One proven balance sheet takes the place of the many trials for a balance 
the old way. 











Definite figures all the 
time are absolutely nec- 
essary in the accounting 
department of modern 
business. 


Send a sample of your ledger page or card, and get full 
particulars of Elliott-Fisher, The Bookkeeping Machine. 


Elliott-Fisher Company 


66 Cedar Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 415 Ashdown Block 
Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. 
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Any Varnish— 
as long as it has 
Berry Brothers’ Label 
on the Can 


The choice of Varnish lies with you—who 
pay the bills. 

And since there is such wide variation in the quality of 
different makers, you should never fail to exercise that 

right of choice. 

You should know the name and label of one good, 
reputable manufacturer. 

Then see that it is used or specitied for a// your work. 

Berry Brothers’ Varnishes are made for every need. 


ERRY 


ROTHERS 


VARNISHES 


The label is the same on all of them—with require the extra durability and prope: drying 





the name of each kind shown at the top. qualities of Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Elastic Outside 

The reason there are different kinds is be-  Fimish.*” 
cause there are many different uses for varnish, For yachts, boats, canoes or other marine 
and no one kind or formula is suited to all work best results are obtained by using Berry 
just as no one medicine is efhicacious for all ills. Brothers’ ‘‘Luxeberry Spar Varnish.”’ 

If vou have floors to finish the right kind to A very satisfactory imitation rubbed. o1 
use would be Berry Brothers “‘Liquid Gran dull finish can be obtained on general inte 
ite’’—the best known and best wearing floor rior wood-work by using Berry Brothers’ 
varnish ever made. **Dulgloss Finish’’ which dries with a soft, 


For general interior wood-work you would velvety surface. 
get the handsomest results by using Berry 
Brothers’ ‘“‘Luxeherry Wood Finish’’—which It is not necessary that you remember the names of the 





° ° oneae ids. Simply make sure of the Berry Brothers’ Label. ¥ 
can be rubbed (dull) or polished or left in the asler or pointer con tall you Ghich bind your work seeders 
natural gloss as you choose. Don’t simply ask for varnish Always say ‘Berry Broth. 

On the woodwork of bath rooms for window- = ¢"S+""—- The label ts easily recognized. 
sills and in kitchens Berry Brothers’ ** Elastic In- in A dee Saas ian wi ae 
terior Finish’”’ has the necessary quality to resist Maker"*—of interest to all users: large or wna 
the action of hot water, soap and exposure. 

Your outside doors, porch ceilings, screen BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


doors and other surfaces exposed to the weather WALKERVILLE. ONT. 





CATESBYS LTD. 


LONDON, ENGLAND’S’ BIG 
TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT 


Will Make Youa 
“Malvern” Single Breasted Suit 


of genuine English materials, perfect fit guar- 


anteed. Alldelivery charges and duty prepaid. 


$12.50 $16 $18.59 $21.50 


Send for FREE Style Book, Patterns, etc. 





I ONDON’S tailors are famous the world over 
4 for the unequalled quality and workmanship 
they put into men’s clothes, for half the prices 


charged in 





America. Many thousands of tourists 
wait till they get to London to be ‘‘fitted out” 


suit’s, 


with 





don’t have to wait. 


CATESBYS, get 


Better - Looking, Better - Wearing Clothes 
For Half What You Must Pay in Canada 


We make it very easy for you to take your own measurements—so exact that we 
unhesitatingly guarantee a perfect fit, or give you your money back, You choose 
the exact style you want from our style-book. You select the material trom the 
many actual samples of new fabrics we send you free. And the complete tailored 
suit is shipped you right from London within five days after your order is received 
Hundreds of well-dressed men are now wearing better clothes, and saving money 


Overcoats, etc. Vou 


You can buy by mail from and 


$12 50 buys this “Mal- 
*vern’ I weed or Serge 
Suit, including all duty and 
/G delivery charges. Made to 
# your measure from materials 
, you select. As good a suit 
“3 would cost you twice as much 
3 at any t: tilors in Canada. Per- 
=, fect fit and satisfaction guar- 
" anteed, or you get your money 
back. Send for our free sam- 


ples Now. 


CATESBYS Lip. *:* 





119 West Wellington Street ° ‘ ‘ 
La Presse Buildi 
160 Princess Street ° - a " 


Or write direct to CATESBYS Ltd., Tottenham Court Road, Londop, England. 


in this way. Why shouldn’t you? 
You risk nothing. We give you your 
money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Style Book, Our New FPat- 
terns, Measurement Form— 


All Sent FREE. 


Investigate eur offerings. See our styles and sam- 
ples of the geouine English tweeds, serges, etc., 
which we furnish. Co-ts you nothing to find out 
exactly what wecandofor you. You are only an- 
fair to yourself if you failto get full particulars. 
Write to-day to our Canadian address nearest you. 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 








